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VLADIMIR DUBINSKY 


CONCERT CELLIST 
Musical Art Studios 
Vocal, Piano, Vidlin, Cello, 
ensemble playing under su- 
pervision of prominent fac- 

ulty. q 
307 W. 90th St., New York 
Tel. Riverside 4420 


§ MARGOLIS air 


CULTURE 
L. 1425 Broadway, Suite 38. 


New York City 

“Not all may bee Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to oie artistically.” 

Teacher ot 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Music 


sernerenre OPERA peees reees 1425 Broadway, New York 
26384 Pennsylvania 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
st St. Patrick's Goubedrel, N.Y 
Address: es okie Elmbarst, N. Y. Phone, Havemeyer 2398-3 


& CAVELLE sersano 


“A voice of exquisite quality” 
4 Adpreses Management of Erna Cavelle. 
Room 803, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
KNABE PIANO 


c Voice Specialist. 
. N Interviews by 

‘ Appointment. 

° 218 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
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S. FABRI 


Autherity on Voice Education. Complete Training for Opera 
Besegpee Opportunities for eemg’ bane 
a Practical Crand Opera 
BAKER BUILDING. PHILADELPHIA CARNEGIE "HALL, NEW YORK 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAADV. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Hotel Hardin 203 West 54th St. 
New York City Phone 2500 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


lumbia School o ase 
Conair Seneet « 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

















GUNDLACH 


Composer, Pianist 


$724 Ferragut Road, Brooklyn, N.Y. Tel.: Mansfield 6381 


HURLBUT 


VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 
Endorsed by Edmond Clement 
319 West 95th St..N.Y. Lei. River 2892 
Annual Summer Master Classes for 


Singers and Teachers—Ios Angeles, 
Pasadena, Seattle. 


MARGUERITE LE MANS 
MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Concerts, Operas, Etc. Pupils Accepted 
Mgt., A. W. Miesto, 140 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 
Bryant 5558 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Conductor Haydn Choral tao | 
420 Fine Arts Bldg. - 


CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 


Teacher of Piano and Singing 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
205 West 67th Street Circle 2909 


WALTER CHAPMAN, Teacher of piano 
GEORGE ROGERS, Teacher of wice 


Studio: 47 West 72nd Street Tel. Endicott 7350 
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Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 
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Expert Vocal Pedagogue 


corrects and rebuilds voices 
under guarantee. 
: Pupils prepared for Con- 
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Studios: 106 Central Park West 
Yelephones: Endicott 5654, 3650 


“. WILD 


9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Il. 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 








MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 
Ensemble werk and experience guaranteed. 


National Grand Opera Association reorganizing. 
Voice trials by appointment only. 


New York City 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East 8th Street New York City 
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Masical Director po 
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145 West 46th St. Tel., 5913 Bryant 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 
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Pianist =—S—S—S—=___ 
IN AMERICA 1924-25 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y., or Mr. Virgil Smith 
Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 
Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano Instructions 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 
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Oratorio and Concert Teacher of Lucille Lawrence and 
many other successful singers. Studios: Burnet House 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 9 West 76th Street, New York 
Phone: 5840 Endicott 
Residence: 1 Bennett Avenue 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 


oe 


309 West 85 Si. 
New York City 
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MARIE 
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Contralto 
676 Irving Park Boulevard 
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BEULAH ROSINE 


Violoncellist  Conceris, Recitals 
1818 Summerdaie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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LYNETTE GOTTLIEB 


PIANIST, Recitals, Instruction 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, W. Y. 1087 Carrol St. 
Teleohone Prosvect 7667 


DOROTHY MILLER 


DUCK W ITZ 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER 
Studio: 145 West 77th St., New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 3794 
New York City 


Phone: 4897 Penn. 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 


Associated with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 
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“Able technic and fine 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
apidly gaining unique 


Brooklyn 








TEACHER OF 
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command.” — 
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Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y¥. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


ONCERT PIANIST 
‘is May Smith 
0 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Bet » Union Theological Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave., New York 


ELLA GOOD 


Contralto 
RECITALS—ORATORIO—TEACHING 
Address: Dudley Buck Studios, 471 West 
Avenue, New York. Tel.; Endicott 7449 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils! Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


$LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
64 East Van Buren Street 
Concert 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘::: 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 





Management: 
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Chicago, Mi. 








Katharine HOFFMANN scconeans: 


Home Address: St. Paul. 





ARCHIBALD 


SESSIONS 


810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW 
Tuesday and Wednesday 


Concert 
Accompanist 

~Coach 
YORK CITY 
Circle 0321 


sRU BANNIE soprano 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Studio 311 W. 75th St., New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


EDE GREGORIO: 


S Specialist Voice Oulture—Coach o 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., Fe 
© Studie 18, 1425 B’way, New York City 
Telephono: 5251 Penn. 


LINA COEN 


Accompanist and Coach— Specialty French Repertoire 


Studio: 308 West 97th St., New York City 
Phone 1473 Riverside 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILI. 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, ili. 
MADAME 


E(mMa A. DAMBMANIN 


CONTRALTO 
Specialist in voice development {bel canto); beautiful 
quality; correction of faulty methods. Consultation by 
appointment only. Residence Studio 137 West 03d /t., 
New York. Phone 1 1436 Riverside. 
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Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBAT! 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 920d STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties. 


Address—J5 West llth St., New York City 


ANNA A. GARRETT 


Art of Singing — Interpretation — Coaching 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 B’way 
Residence, 250 W. 88th St., New York City 
Phones — Pennsylvania 2634 — Schuyler 56945 











JEAN SKROBISCH, Tenor 


DieciPLs OF JEAN DE RESZKE, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio, 518 West 111th St., ‘(New York City. 
Telephone, Cathedral 7541 


c 
E. PLOTNIKOFF fuenstan tamatlal Ooere 
i. ROMANOFF Dramatic Soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, all languages 
637 Madison Ave. New York. Tel. 7450 Regent 





SERGEI 
KLIBANSKY 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Stadio: 205 W. S7th St., New York City, 5420 Circle 





MME CAROLINE 


VOCAL TEACHEK AND CUACH 
Voice Development and Correction 
50 West 67th Street, New York 
Stedi es Tel: Endicott 9490 
Chickering Hall, 29 West 571b St. 
Stadio 7A, New York 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and Presiden! 


America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
STUDIO RE-OPENED SEPT. 15 


For ali information apply to the President. 


1730 Broadway. New York 
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A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, Ohio 














Original Welte-Built Welte-Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
New York City 





Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue 


SHEET MUSIC ~ ] 5; 


ASk for Century Edition 


The more intelligent and the more tes you are, the more you will 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. It is all sheet 
music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 


Aithough “CENTURY” Is only 15c a copy, it is beautifully printed on the 
best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 
the Master wrote it. 


You can’t buy better—So why pay more than Century price (15c) and 
(20c) in Ganada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower Song, Dying Poet, 
Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard compositions. 


Patronize the Century dealer, his low price is possible only because 
of his small profit. If he can’t ay you, we will. Complete catalog 
of 2,300 Standard compositions free 


MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 
—because they know it is all that good music can 
be at half the price or less; and they know parents 
appreciate the saving. 






























CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


“The Secrets of Svengali” 


by J. H. DUVAL 
“As a text-book upon the Technic of the Singer’s Art, this work is of unique value.” 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
pettenes by JAMES T. WHITE & CO. 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


WILLIAM REDDICK FF 















LEON SAMETINI 


For dates address 


Planist-Composer ve 
Teacher of Pisno—Coaching of Songs , Personal Representative L. FERRARIS 
318 West Obth St. WT Tel.; Riverside 10021 64 East Van Buren St., - - = <j} Chicago 
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* DAVIS =s5= 


HERMAN SPIELTER 


Author of “MANUAL OF HARMONY" 
eory and Composition 


OLIVER STEWART 


Concerts, yo a Operas 
137 W. 86th St., New York City Tel.: Schuyler 2729 


WEAVER 











The Best Bargain is Quality— 


| Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which i is still being built by its ne 9 
maker $3 ; $s 33 

q Its contiqned : use in wach: iristitutions. as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability +4 $3 $s 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago, -:-  -+- 











MAKERS 

















THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HAL, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Péano 


THE DUO-ART 

















SCHOMA GEES 


Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 


SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY 
Schomacker Building, 23rd and Chestnut Sts. raion Pa. 


















EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, VVis. 


RMEKson 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 
since 1849 























Contralto 
Recitals, Oratorio, etc. 


For terms and dates, address 
710 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. Lexington 2043 


Iheatre 


Summer and Fa 
Courses for Acting Teaching, D 
DRAMA, OPERA, MU 
STAGE DANCING 
DIRECTORS singing, Fine Arts and nd Phesepipr. Developing 


tial f be 
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MUSICAL PAPERS 


A weekly “THE MUSICAL NEWS & 
HERALD” for 3d 
of the ee world, 
a year, post free. 

A monthly, “THE SACKBUT” is a thor- 
oughly sound and interesting shilling re- 
view, edited y that brilliant young singer, 
Ursula Greville. Subscription 3 dollars a 
year, post free. 


Both are published by 
J. CURWEN & SONS. Ltd. 


24 Berners Street, London, W. L. England 
New York Correspondent: Capt. Jerome Hart 





ives all the latest news 
Subscription 4 dollars 
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Directing 


Wm. A. Brady while 
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ask for catalog 94 
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“artis (Yay! West ‘fant te tok Emerson Piano Co., Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 
LEADING ENGLISH MATER TAT ORGANIST | = HAMILTON MORRIS 


“america's Foremost 
Bach Interpreter." 


1188 Park Ave. Wew York 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR 
835 Lincole Place, Breeklyn, N. Y. 


Teacher 
Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


‘ADANIELL 


Soprano and Teacher 
Available for concerts, recitals, oratorios, 
Address 131 West 110th St., New York City. 

Telephone Cathedral 10188. 


: THORPE == 


RECHLIN 
LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres Philadelphia Pa. 


ALBERTO TERRASI 


BARITONE 
SAN CARLO OPERA: COMPANY 
Address, 1133 LEXINCTON AVE. Tel. 9977 Rhinelander 
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CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY WILL PRESENT 
SIXTEEN OPERAS DURING FORTNIGHT IN BOSTON 


Season to Begin January 26 and Close February 7—With hy Guarantee Fund of $150,000 Raised, Enthusiasm Grows in 
Leaps and Bounds—Clara Shear Scores With Apollo Club—People’s Choral Union Offers Prize for Choral 
Song—Alfredo Oswald Soloist With People’s Orchestra— Crooks and Werrenrath Give Recitals 


Boston, Mass., January 11.—This year’s season of the 
Chicago Civic Opera in Boston, for which a guarantee 
fund of $150,000 has been raised, promises to be an unusu- 
ally interesting one. According to a comprehensive an- 
nouncement issued by the local committee of the Boston- 
Chicago Opera Association, no less than sixteen operas will 
be heard, without a single repetition, between 
Monday evening, January 26, when the sea- 
son opens, and Saturday evening, February 
7, when the Chicagoans terminate their visit 
here. Works of Italian origin are in the 
lead with eight operas. The French follow 
With six, while Germany and Russia offer one 
apiece. All the leading singers of the com- 
pany will appear in their customary roles 
during the season. Indeed, the organiza- 
tion comes here intact and the advance sale 
of tickets indicates a state of keen anticipa 
tion on the part of the public. 

The repertory will be as follows: Monday, 
January 26, Aida; Tuesday, Louise ; Wednes- 
day afternoon, Boris Godunoff; Wednesday 
evening, La Boheme; Thursday, Tann- 
hauser; Friday, Carmen; Saturday after 
noon, Romeo and Juliet; Saturday evening, 
Tosca; second week—Monday, February 2, 
Faust; Tuesday,” Thais; Wednesday after- 
noon, Madame Butterfly; Wednesday eve- 
ning, Rigoletto; Thursday, Love of Three 
Kings; Friday, Barber of Seville; Saturday 
afternoon Pelleas and Melisande; Saturday 
evening, Jewels of the Madonna. 

Prop.e’s CHoRrAL 


CHORAL 
The People’s Choral Union offers a prize 
of $100 for a part-song for mixed voices with 
piano-accompaniment—"‘spirited and joyous 
in character ; free from complexity” ; requir- 
ing no more than ten minutes in perform 
ance. Native or naturalized American com 
posers may compete. Manuscripts must be 
sent before May 1 to Professor John P. 
Marshall at Boston University. They must 
be sent under an assumed signature, with the : 
composer's own name in a sealed envelope. = 
The prize-winning piece will become the = 
property of the Choral Union, to be sung at) & 
its first concert in the winter of 1926. = 
PropLe’s SYMPHONY CONCERT 
Alfredo Oswald, pianist, was the soloist at 
the ninth concert of the People’s Symphony 
Orchestra, January 4, at the St. James Thea- 
ter. Mr. Oswald played a well-constructed, 
musically agreeable concerto by his father, 
Henrique Oswald, said to be the greatest 
composer of Brazil. The work received a 
brilliant performance, the pianist disclosing 
fine technic and praiseworthy musicianship 
He was recalled a number of times. The 
purely orchestral numbers of the program 
included Volkmann’s spirited overture to 
Shakespeare’s Richard III, the Unfinished 
symphony of Schubert, and Hosmer’s Ethio- 
pian Rhapsody. Mr. Hosmer’s piece is 
“Dedicated to the Colored Mammies of the 
Old South” and its content justifies the dedi 
cation. Based on folk material—both the 
spiritual and the syncopated dance music that 
is supposed to have originated with the 
Negro—the composition is skilfully written 
and a decidedly interesting contribution to the 
rapidly growing literature of symphonic jazz, 
in a manner of speaking. Mr. Hosmer’s piece 
well merited ovation 


Union Orrers Prize ror 
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CLARA SHEAR Scores witH ApoLLto CLus 


Clara Shear, soprano, 
after two years of study in 


returned to Boston 
soloist at the 


who recently 
Milan, was the 


second concert of the: Apollo Club, January 7, at Jordan 
Hall. With the competent assistance of Frank Luker, 
accompanist, Miss Shear sang the familiar Mad Scene 


frem Donizetti's Lucia, Caccini’s wistful and ever charming 


Armarilli, Tosti’s effective Vorrei, and pieces by Forsyth, 
Curran and Maxwell. In her singing of these numbers 
the soloist confirmed and strengthened the excellent im 


pression made here when she appeared with the San Carlo 
Opera Company last fall. Gifted with a voice of beauti 
ful quality and generous range, Miss Shear sings with the 
ease and skill of a well-schooled vocalist. The natural flex- 
ibility of her voice combined with dramatic understanding 
of a Righ degree, contributed to a highly effective perform- 
ance of the ornate air from Lucia. Nor was she less suc- 
cessful in the lighter music of her program. Miss Shear’s 
voice, skill and musical intelligence make her an artist well 
worth watching. Her listeners recalled her with enthusiasm 

Under the able leadership of Emil Mollenhau.r, the ad- 
mirable men’s choir of the club gave pleasure in a pro- 
gram drawn from Haydn, Beethoven, Avery, Burleigh, 
Thayer, Chadwick, Cadman, Praetorius and Helmund. 

Crooks PLEASES IN RECITAL 

Richard Crooks, tenor, gave his first Boston recital on 
January 3, in Jordan Hall. With the helpful assistance Sa 
Charles Baker, accompanist, Mr. Crooks sang old airs by 


Vishkin 


soprano of the 
NSanborn’s statement in the 
= all ears in any role she 
= revival of the 

such parts as Rosina in the 
= come under Concert Management « 


Carissimi and Handel; German songs from Brahms, Wolf, 
Strauss and Weingartner; pieces in English by Vassilenko, 


Rachmaninoff, Forsyth and Del Riego; an Irish folk 
tune, and, for effective closing number, the Prize Song 
from Die, Meistersinger. 

His earlier appearances in this city as soloist with the 





NINA MORGANA, 
has again proved the truth of Pitts 


Metropolitan Opera Company, 
Telegram-Mail that she “ 
undertakes” by the 
Tales of Hoffmann.this season, 
Barber of Seville. 
Arthur Judson, 
engagements and re-engagements with her operatic activities. 


praise she 
as well as by her 
Vises Morgana, 


usual 


Handel and Haydn Society, the Apollo Club and the Cecilia 
Society, had already made known to us the voice of heroic 
quality and power which Mr. Crooks happily possesses, as 
well as his vocal skill, musical intelligence and uncommon 


MILAN wr NESS 7S WORLD’S PREMIERE 


wins all hearts and 
has won as Olympia in the 
SUCCERS i 
who has 
combines a busy winter of recital 


emotional fervor 
versatility 


added 
styles 


To these great assets must now be 
as an interpreter and a fine command of 
(¢ ontinued on page 12) 


NORTH SHORE FES STIVAL 


PRIZE CONTEST CLOSES 


From the Eighty-two Compositions Submitted, Five Wil! Be 
Played Publicly and the 
Performed at the 





First and Second Best 
Festival—$1,000 
Prize for Winning Work—Festival to 
Take Place the Last Week in May 
The North Shore Festival Association prize contest closed 
on January | with eighty-two compositions submitted \s 
in previous years, the composer of the 
, yi, United States whose orchestral composition 
: will be found most meritorious, will not only 
win the thousand dollar prize but will als: 
have his composition played at the regular 
concerts of the Chicago Symphony Orches 
tra. Out of the eighty-two 
the judges will have to select five works 
which will be played publicly in Evanston, 
and out of the five, one will be selected as 
= the winning prize composition. The judge 
this year are Charles M. Loeffler, Richard 
E Hageman and Percy Grainger. The North 
Shore Festival always attracts the 
attention of American composers, not only 
on account of the cash value attached to the 
composition, but also because of the chane 
offered of having works performed by thx 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra under Fred 
erick Stock, 

Four years ago the first 
nounced, and seventy-eight 
were submitted in the contest. The follow 
ing year only forty-seven compositions were 
received by Carl D. Kinsey, 
ager of the association 
four compositions were submitted, and this 
year eighty-two. Besides the prize winning 
composition, it is the rule of Mr, Stock to 
include on his regular program the second 
best liked composition, and this again stim 
ulates the efforts of American composers 
in submitting their work to the North Shore 
Festival Association. The festival this year 
s heretofore, will take place in the Patten 
= Gymnasium of the North-western Univer 
sity in Evanston, the last week in May 
Complete announcement of the program as 
well as talent secured by the management 
will soon be published in these columns. It 
may be stated now, however, that many well 
known American singers have already 
signed up and the coming festival is ex 
pected to be up to the standard of the pre 


Evanston 


compositions 





contest 





prize was an 
compositions 


business man 
Last year eighty 








remy 


been 


; vious ones od Kinsey is at the present 
= time in New York on behalf of the Associa 
EB tion -he has so well represented since its 


inception some fifteen years ago 


Elsie Illingworth with Judson 

Elsie Illingworth has 
sociation with Concert Management Arthur 
Judson of New York, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. She will assume sales manage 
ment for Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, North and South Caro 
lina, Georgia and Florida, conducting busi 
ness from Pittsburgh, Pa 


announced her as 


charms 


recently P 

Metropolitan to Revive Dinorah 
General Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza an 

nounces that Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, or Thi 

Pardon of Ploérmel, will be revived at the 


Metropolitan Opera House on Thursday eve 
2? 


ning, January 22. The cast will be as fol 
lows: Dinorah, Galli-Curci; Corentino, Tokatyan; Hoél 
DeLuca; Huntsman, D’Angelo; A Reaper, Altglass; Two 


Goatherds, Alcock and 
by Gennaro Papi 


Ryan The opera will be conducted 


OF 


GIORDANO'S OPERA, LA CENA DELLE BEFFE 


La Scala the Scene of Another Notable Triumph for és Italian Composer—Music Critics From All Parts of Italy and 


Some From Other Countries, as Well as a Capacity Audience, Enjoy a Great 
of Melody and Is Full of Life and Vivacity—Fine Cast 


Milan, 
ending December 14 and 2/1 
season, were offered repetitions of 
Carmen, Iris and Nerone, with the 
Umberto Giordano’s Opera, La Cena delle 
poem in four acts by Sem Benelli, on 
December 20. 

For the last named the house was filled to capacity by a 
critical and attentive audience. Music critics from all parts 
of Italy and some from other countries were present in 
expectation of a great treat, and they were not disappointed 
The story is well known and of great interest. Giordano 
in this opera, shows sincerity of construction of his own 
school and technical improvement over his previous works 
The composer’s music is a true description of the te * has 
an abundance of melody, is sweet, brilliant, and full life 
and vivacity. It also has many dramatic moments. The 


December 21.—At La Scala, during the weeks 
fourth and fifth weeks of the 
Rheingold, Walkiire, 
world’s premiere of 
Beffe, a dramatic 
Saturday evening, 


Treat—Music Contains 


With 


Abundance 
Includes Lazaro, Toscanini Conducting 
narrative of Gianetto in the first act is of spontaneous 
struction and of great effect. The finale of the act. the 
departure of Neri, is also of great merit. The second act 
love duet between Gianetto and Ginevra is the most me todious 
part of the opera. The trio and octet of the third act are 
both intensly interesting. The duet between Ginevra ied 
Neri in the fourth act and the finale are the most dramatic 
points. Here Giordano displays great force and temperament 
in shading, as Neri in reality loses his mind on discovering 
he has killed his own brother, instead of Gianetto, on whom 
he has sworn revenge. This act is extremely effective 

La Cena della Beffe is undoubtedly a great success and 
marks another personal triumph for the composer of the 
ever popular operas, Fedora and Andrea Chenier. The actg 
are short. The first plays twenty-five minutes; the second, 
fifteen minutes; the third, twenty-five minutes, and the 

(Continued on page 45) 








MUSICAL COURIER 





STANDARDIZING THEORY COURSES IN UNIVERSITIES 


By Earl V.-Moore 
Of the University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Michigaa 


in addre delivered before the Musi 
! c educators, either teachers or administrators, we 
P tantly confronted by the problem of a fair evaluation 
t tud hoth practical and theoretical, in terms of 
ts t ll be widely and sincerely accepted both in and 
t e profession. As long as the study of music in- 
| tistic rather than scientific procedure, and insists 
, versonality and individuality rather than uniformity 
‘ formit t will be difficult to measure attainment in 
quantitatively or qualitatively by standards that all 
ca | wgree up 

Chis i new subject in the deliberations of this asso 
ciation, as reference to the published proceedings for the 
ear 1914 Ft eq.,. will indicate Since that time, in one 
spect er another the problem has been considered in suc 


times the discussion has been general—in 





cessive year \t 
hich the advisability of attempting standardization at all 
is been called into question; on other occasions the papers 
have deal th specific topics—in which attempts were made 
present y of the possibilities of standardization in 
ngle subject—harmony, for example No attempt will 
be made het to review these exce llent papers, as their con 
tents are, no doubt, already familiar 
The problem of standardization seems to present itself 
n academic circles at least—in two sharply separated as- 
pect ‘ applied music and in courses dealing with the 
theory of musi Since the former field has been so ably 
discussed by the preceding speaker, our remarks will be 
directed more especially to the field of music theory, although 
most of the statements apply equally to both divisions 


universities, colleges and 


considerable 


catalogs of 
that 


\ perusal of the 


will indicate already 


oonservatori prog- 
ress has been made in the direction of standardization of 
music courses The “semester hour” as a unit of credit is 
quite generally accepted and there is remarkable agreement 
in the titles or subjects of courses listed. Divergence still 
obtains in the number of hours for which courses with 
imilar titles are given, and in the scope or content of 

urses. In applied music, too, there is wide disparity in 
the amount of credit allowed The reason for this variety 
of evaluations, | believe, can be found in the position music 
occupies relation to the other subjects taught in the sev 
eral institutions and is more the result of a traditional policy 


or attitude than of a failure to appreciate the proportional 
significance of the various subdivisions of music study. Any 
attempt to alter institutional policy by this association would 


rightly be considered as “de trop.” 


joth the proponents and opponents of standardization 
will agree that it is not the intention to carry it to the ex- 
treme that business and manufacturing have done; to do 
so would bring the art of music to the level of a science, 


and rob it of its inherent and unique qualities and charac- 


teristics As teachers, we are not seeking to reduce the 
mental capacities of our students to various common levels ; 
it is, rather, our desire to preserve, and if possible to stimu- 
late, the individuality of the prospective amateur or pro- 
fessional musician. It would seem that academic institu 
tions were in a dilemma, being forced to set up standards 
by which credit may be given and progress noted, and at 
the same time seeking to eschew the very dangers that 
lurk in these standards. That reasonable success has at- 
tended these experiments is attested by the fact that curri- 
cula are being set up, both in institutions of higher learning 


based upon these evaluations in terms 
It is also a fact that at the present 


schools, 


fined units 


and in high 
of clearly de 


time universities and colleges are not in agreement on the 
exact number of hours that will be accepted for credit 
towards graduation either in applied or theoretical music, 
nor is there unanimity in the exact content or scope of each 
of the several courses in the theory of music. This raises 


tion; should standardization in universities 
and colleges go shat far? Is it necessary to the cause of 
music education lf desirable, what are the possibilities of 
accomplished | 


the pertinent que 








its hbemng 
The crediting of music in colleges and universities seems 
to rest on two hypotheses, the practical working out of which 


vields two divergent policies The theory that music is a 
“luxury” in an educational program, is responsible for one 
et of evaluations, and the newer ideal that a curriculum 
may be developed which will give the music student the 


training in his art that the universities and 
been giving in other subjects, scientific or 
resulted in another set of evaluations In 
where music is considered as an “elective” 
courses usually follow the traditions and 


thorough-going 
colleges have 
humanistic, has 


the institutions 


or a “luxury,” the 

practices of the Liberal Arts College, in which the music 
department has its being. This relationship with the Arts 
College has been fortuitous since it has forced instructors 


to organize their courses in such a way that they 
ure up in content and difficulty with courses given 


in musik 
shall meas 


in other subjects for a similar amount of credit. As a re 
sult, theoretical courses in music are well advanced in or- 
ganization compared with courses in applied music, and 


standardized in certain ways with courses in other subjects 
The se objection that be raised against this type 
of- institutional policy is that the courses are apt to be de 
signed for those whose tendencies are more literary, critical 
and perhaps creative, than for those who are actually to 
make music real and vital by participation and performance 
under such conditions, harmony 
is frequently only a two hour course for one 
or two years; history of music is given two or three hours 
per week for a year; applied music may receive as much as 
two hours’ credit per semester. Considered from the view 
point of the Bachelor of Arts degree, this is fair and rea 


rou can 


To speak more specifically 
for example 


sonable. In some universities as many as one third of the 
total number of hours required for a B,. A. degree may be 
earned in music, which is indeed generous. Sut courses 


organized to meet these conditions are not suitable in their 
entirety for the curriculum in which music is a major and 
not a “luxury” or an “elective.” Nor must we expect de 
partments organized under this general policy to welcome 
criticism of their arrangement and scope of courses. Therein 


lies one expression of the unique ideal of an institution, and 
by which it is differentiated from its sisters 
is comparable to a 


This m™ licy 


“trade mark” in the business world, and 


Teachers’ 


National Association, December 20, 1924.] 


only the institution itself is responsible for its weaknesses, if 
there be any. 

The second hypothesis on which evaluations are based 
appeared ‘when in universities and colleges music was raised 
to the level of the other arts and sciences, and given the 
honor, in some cases, of a specially prepared curriculum 
leading to a specific degree. The story of the struggles of 
engineering, pharmacy, medicine, etc., towards well balanced 
curriculae is being repeated with slight variations in the 
of music. The importance of music in the aesthetic life 
of our nation, which is implied in the granting of musical 
degrees, brings added responsibilities to those institutions 
which have accepted this challenge. Merely “going through 
the motions” of attending classes, and practising so many 
hours per day are not sufficient in the new order The scope 
and credit evaluations of courses based on the “luxury” 
hypothesis will no longer meet the requirements. It is no 
longer a question of merely arriving at a basis if evaluating 
certain work in terms of semester hours for the purpose of 
having it count along with other “purely cultural” courses 
toward an arts degree. It is now a question of whether 
the student who has completed the courses in the curriculum 
is a soundly trained musician, with the background neces- 
sary to give him an intellectual as well as temperamental 
grip on his art. When we shall have arrived at the point 
of considering the education of a musician as seriously as 
that of a physician or a chemist or a literary scholar, we 
will find that standardization of courses takes on a solemn 
meaning, and must not be approached unadvisedly. If I 
read the signs aright, in the future we will not be so much 
interested at commencement in whether a, student presents 
a specified number of hours’ credit in a carefully defined 
curriculum, providing to the lover of statistics that the stu- 
dents has gone “through the mill” and attained certain aver- 
ages, as we will be in how this individual will function in 
musical circles after he leaves the institution; how he will 
progress or retrogress artistically; what contribution he can 
make toward the wider and more complete enjoyment of the 
art in which he works. Courses in music and universities 
and colleges may have to be revamped in the light of the 
practical responsibilities which rest on the shoulders of the 
officers and faculty of.the institution that trains the next 
generation of music students. Music courses should no 
longer bear among college students the stigma of “snap” 
courses. Let the content and material be so arranged as 
to command the respect of all types of students. Let the 
ideal of university and college courses be increasingly higher, 
as students come to us from the secondary schools with the 
fundamentals more thoroughly laid than at present. 

There are two ways to arrive at standardization of courses 
and credits: (a) to set down in minute detail the material 
which the course is to cover; (b) to set up rigid qualifica- 
tions for the teaching staff. Neither plan by itself will pro- 
duce uniformly good results, but it is the feeling of the 
writer that where the emphasis is placed on covering a 
definite portion of the subject in a given time regardless 
of the capacities or needs of the particular group, the whole 
raison d'etre of the course is apt to be missed. And this 
is the danger point of too rigid standardization. It would 
seem that the desired ends might be obtained more economic- 
ally by universities and colleges insisting upon members of 
the staff being selected for their special training in, and 
thorough knowledge of the subject, and their ability to 
impart information and stimulate study and investigation on 
the part of the student, leaving to the instructors themselves 
who are conscious of the policy of the university the deter- 
mination of exact boundary lines between courses, and the 
proportion of the student’s time that the several courses 
should take. Quite frankly, I do not believe that any paper 
scheme for standardizing courses will work over a very 
wide area, so divergent are the policies of the several insti- 
tutions in the way the department of school is organized 
And furthermore, as the secondary and high schools raise 
the standard of their class work in music, the courses in 
the institutions of higher learning can and must reach out 
correspondingly farther. As instruction becomes more ad 
vanced, the less uniform and standardized it can be, and the 
more important is the properly prepared instructor. 

Perhaps this paper has given the impression so far that 
the writer does not approve of the efforts of standardiza- 
tion, and that we are “following a wisp of smoke.” In 
so far as standardization suppresses the individuality and 
personality of teacher and student in the study of an art, 
it should be frowned upon. In elementary work, and to a 
certain degree in intermediate and advanced work, it. is 
eminently worth while, so long as mere credit is not the 
goal. I am not in sympathy with any movement to “flivver- 
ize” the products of our music-education institutions, 


case 


The problem of standardized credit in music is perhaps 
most acute when students transfer from one school to 
another, and wish to have their previous work accepted as 
advanced credit. The apparently ruthless cutting down of 
music credit by officers of administration is often interpreted 
hy the student as a reproach on the work of his alma mater, 
when in reality it is merely a question of the relative position 
of the music departments in the two institutions, and whether 
the courses offered were organized in a Bachelor of Arts 
or Bachelor of Music curriculum. At the university with 
which the writer is connected, a simple and practical scheme 
of adjusting credits is employed. If a student from another 
school wishes to receive advanced credit in full in the literary 
college for work pursued in an institution not on the ac 
credited list, he must pursue successfully the next course or 
suffer a slight decrease in hours credit. This ‘works well 
particularly in the case of students coming from conserva- 
tories, and the results are usually satisfactory to both parties 
involved. 

As suggested above, the greatest need at the present time 
is the organization and standardization of the proper courses 
to be given in high schools and conservatories, so that uni- 
versities and colleges may eventually have a less hetero- 
geneously prepared student body. But even in this case 
standardization should proceed within the several states 
rather than nationally. It would seem that we are in an 
endless chain with the universities and the high schools at 
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the opposite sides of the ellipse, each more or less dependent 
on the moves of the other. As the instruction in the high 
schools reaches a more definite and measurable basis, the 
universities and colleges can more adequately perform the 
service expected of them, viz., music instruction of university 
grade. In conclusion, it would seem that: 

(a) Music courses in colleges and universities are rea- 
sonably uniform in subject matter and scope, and in the 
use of the “semester hour” as a unit of credit. 

(b) Due to the varying positions of the department of 
school of music in the institutions of higher learning, re- 
sulting in different schemes of organization and correlation 
with the other departments or schools, any attempt to stand- 
ardize the content or length of courses on a national basis 
would be unwise, and perhaps would be resented. 

(c) Emphasis should be placed upon higher qualifications 
of the teaching staff, rather than on printed synopses of 
courses that are given by instructors whose training has 
been superficial and are teaching theory to augment their 
income. 

(d) In each state, in cooperation with the university or 
principal college in which advanced work in music centers, 
encouragement should be given to the working out of a 
program of music courses in the high schools which should 
be carefully outlined and taught by trained instructors to 
the end that the work will prepare for, and dovetail into 
the curriculae of the colleges and universities. The finer 
and more advanced type of scholarship that will result from 
this liaison of educational forces will justify the standardiza- 
tion of fundamentals and essentials, and will give the true 
basis for the development of the sublime gift of God to man 

individuality. 


Rubinstein Club Hears Marriage of Figaro 


One hundred and fifty presidents of the prominent women’s 
clubs of New York and Brooklyn, and many other dis- 
tinguished guests, were present at the afternoon affair of 
the Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, presi- 
dent, at its President’s Day reception and musicale on Tues- 
day afternoon, January 6, in the grand ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. The affair was brilliant and the spacious 
ballroom and the boxes were filled to capacity. The Mar- 
riage of Figaro, with an all-star grand opera cast, was given 
under the personal supervision of William Wade Hinshaw, 
with seven solo artists, costumes, scenery, and chamber or- 
chestra, Ernest Knoch director. The solo artists were Mmes. 
Clytie Hine, Editha Fleischer and Celia Turrill, Messrs 
Alfredo Valenti, Pavel Ludikar, Ralph Brainard and Her- 
man Gelhausen, the same cast that presented it earlier in the 
season at Carnegie Hall and which is making an extensive 
tour in it this winter. The smaller proportions of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Auditorium showed this dainty chamber work 
to better advantage than the wide spaces of Carnegie Hall. 
Miss Fleischer as Suzanna, Miss Turrill as Cherubino, and 
Pavel Ludikar as Figaro, again distinguished themselves in 
the leading roles, playing with delightful spirit and finish 
and singing most acceptably. Ernest Knoch led the per- 
formance with spirit and dash. Members and their guests 
were much pleased with the excellence of the presentation 
and there were repeated curtain calls at the end of each 
act. A reception followed the close of the opera. 


Nannine Joseph Leaves Witmarks 


Nannine Joseph, for many years general representative ¢x- 
ecutive secretary and more especially director of the Black 
and White edition of M. Witmark & Son, music pub 
lishers, will leave this firm on February 1 to become general 
office manager of Brandt & Brandt, literary agents, New 
York. Aside from this position Miss Joseph will conduct a 
special department in which she will take care of all non- 
fiction material for this agency. She will not sever her con- 
nections with M. Witmark & Son entirely, as her new du- 
ties will allow her to be a special representative for Wit- 
mark at all music and music publishing conventions, and 
she will still present the Black and White catalogue to op- 
eratic and concert singers. 

This will indeed be a surprise to the thousands of mu- 
sicians in this country who have known Miss Joseph for 
years. It has often been said that she has the largest ac- 
qaintance of any woman in the business. She never fails 
to attend all the music publishing conventions, conventions 
of women’s clubs, and has been special representative to 


many of these important affairs, aside from her official ¢a 
pacity with M. Witmark & Son. The cleverness and in- 
genuity of this young business woman, her knowledge. of 


the music publishing business and genial personality have 
made her an invaluable asset to this concern. The MusIcaL. 
Courter extends all good wishes to Miss Joseph in her new 
work! 


Cornell Pupils in Recital 


A song recital by a small group of the pupils of A. Y. 
Cornell, will be given on Wednesday evening, January 21, 
at the new Chickering Hall, 27 West 57th Street. Operatic 
excerpts and arias, together with songs by American com- 
posers, will constitute the program, which will be sung. by 


Marion V. Angus, soprano; Ruth MclIlvaine, contralto; Al- 
bert C. Hewitt, Jr., tenor; John Kuebler, basso; Viola 
Hailles, soprano; Earl C. Waldo, baritone; W illiam Spit- 


tal, tenor; with ag 5 Gilbert Spross, composer and pian- 
ist, as accompanist. Cards of admission may be had by ap- 
plying to the A. Y. Cornell Studios, Carnegie Hall, New 
York 


Bonelli and Cornelys for Germany 

Richard Bonelli, American baritone, at present sing- 
ing at La Scala, Milan, and his wife, Pauline Cornelys, 
soprano, will be members of the Italian company which is 
to make a tour of thirty of the principal cities the foming 
spring. Miss Cornelys will sing Violetta, Nedda, Mimi and 
Gilda, while Mr. Bonelli will appear in such standard 
operas as Rigoletto, Pagliacci, Trovatore, and others. 
He recently declined an offer for a season with the San 
Francisco Opera next fall as his engagements will keep 
him in Europe for most of the next season. 


Macemillen ‘at ‘Hotel Roosevelt 


Francis Macmillen will be heard in recital in the ballroom 
of the new Hotel Roosevelt on Friday afternoon, January 
16. The concert will be for the benefit of the Music De- 
partment of Bryn Mawr and for the City Music League. 
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STRAVINSKY CONDUCTS AN INTERVIEW AND A CONCERT 


Brilliant in the Former, His Works Impress More Than Himself in the Latter—‘I Detest Modern Music,” 


He Cries 


By H. O. OSGOOD 


The second time I saw Igor Stravinsky he had on a swal- 
lowtail coat and looked very much like other men_in swallow- 
tail coats. That was Thursday evening, January 8, when he 
made his debut in America as a conductor, leading the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra. 

But the first time was the previous Monday afternoon, in 
his apartment at the Hotel Langdon, and then he looked 
quite different, when he was attired in a light sweater jacket, 
decorated with alternate orange and grey stripes, vertical, 
which after all, is quite different from what the average 
man wears, even at home. Besides, he wore a monocle on 
Monday. On Thursday he had that same monocle hanging 
around his neck but when he came to conduct he took nos 
chances of disturbing it, producing a pair of gold-mounted 
spectacles, invisible at a little distance, and clamping them 
carefully over his ears. It seems that, outside of his mu- 
sic, he does not disbelieve in the theory of safety first. 

In chronological order the interview comes first by about 
three days, so perhaps it would be well to write it first. It 
was, without question, the most interesting interview at 
which I ever sat in during the almost fifteen years I have 
been interviewing this and that musical luminary for this 
magazine. Mr. Stravinsky is the interviewer’s delight. A 
question to him is merely the first tiny snowball, which he 
proceeds to roll down hill, making it grow larger and larger 
at every step until it has developed into a whole paragraph, 
or even a chapter. The trouble of interviewing Mr. Stra- 
vinsky is not to know what to write, but to know what to be 
able to leave out. It all deserves inclusion, for the com- 
poser has a mentality that is on the qui vive every moment 
of the time, and one bright, witty, quaint expression fol- 
lows another so quickly it is hard to recall them. 

Stravinsky, in the orange and grey sweater, leaned against 
the big black piano while the interviewers—a dozen or so 
of them—sat or stood around and shot question after ques- 
tion at him. Somebody wanted to know if he was com- 
posing at present. No, he was not. Composition, of course, 
required concentration, and his entire American visit would 
be devoted to nothing but his concerts and recitals. Did he 
have anything on the tapis? Yes, a piano sonata, practically 
completed. Then talk went over to the piano concerto which 
is to be heard for the first time here ~— he plays it at 
the Philharmonic concerts on February 5 and 6, Willem 
Mengelberg conducting. 

STRAVINSKY Derests Meopern Music 

“It is only eight months old,” said he. “The idea is sort 

of a great passacaglia or toccata. It is full of counterpoint 
-piano counterpoint, as I call it. It is quite in the style 
of the Seventeenth Century; that is, the style of the Sev- 


enteenth Century viewed from the angle of today. You 
know I detest modern music.” 
He dropped that last sentence quite incidentally, but the 


interviewers fairly whooped with joy. There was the head- 
line. 

“But,” objected someone at once, “you say you detest mod- 
erm music and yet you are generally looked on as the fore- 
most of the modernists.” 

“No, no,” protested Stravinsky. ‘My music is not mod- 
ern music nor is it music of the future. It is the music of 
today. One can’t live in yesterday nor tomorrow.” 

“But who are the modernists then?” 

Stravinsky smiled. “I shan’t mention any names,” said 
he, “but they are the gentlemen who work with formulas 
instead of ideas. They have done that so much they have 
badly compromised that word ‘modern.’ I don’t like it. 
They started out by trying to write so as to shock the Bour- 
geoisie and finished up by pleasing the Bolsheviki.” 

Of course, there came the inevitable question about jazz. 

“Oh, yes,” said he, “I am very much interested in it. I 
have my Rag Time for chamber instruments, which I am 
doing at the end of the month, and then there is my Piano 
Rag Music. It isn’t you understand, any effort to write 
jazz, but simply to extract the essence of it, so to say, and 
do it homage.” 

Next! What about quarter tones? 

Born TEMPERED 

Stravinsky smiled again. “I was born tempered,” said he. 
“Quarter tones are very nice for the African Negroes or 
for the Papuans. I’m too intelligent and too rich to need 
quarter tones. The first time I heard the Haba quartet 
played I thought the players were having a bad morning 
and playing a bit out of tune,”—which is exactly the ex- 
perience we in New York had on first hearing some of 
Ernest Bloch’s quarter tones. 





JANACEK’s NEW OPERA cagni, at present guest con- 
ductor of the Staatsoper, by 
a Viennese lady named Jo- 
hanna Puder, who claims 
that as long ago as 1892 her 
father submitted to the ma- 
estro the libretto of an opera 


Prague, December 22.- 
Lees Janacek, author of 
Jenufa, is nearing completion 
of his new opera, which is 
-gauae on the play by Karel 

Capek, the Czech dramatist, 


and entitled Die Sache named Bicetta, which wore 
Malcrepoules never returned. Mascagni 
nal does not recall having re- 
New VIeNNESE Opera For ceived the libretto but upon 


Rostock his declaration that he would 


Vienna, December 20. search for it among his 
Carl Lafite who compiles manuscripts upon his return 
Hannerl (a sequel to Blos- home the case was ad- 
som Time) from Schubert Journed. FG: 
melodies and who holds a A New Srrauss Opera 


high office with the Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde, 
Vienna, has just had his new 
opera, Die Stunde, accepted 
for premiére by the opera 
of Rostock, Germany. The 
first performance will on 
place this winter. P. 


Vienna, December 29. 
Richard Strauss is at work 
upon a new opera (after a 
book by Hugo -Hofmanns- 
thal) which deals with an 
episode from Goethe’s Faust. 
Probably this is identical 
with the opera already an- 
nounced, entitled Die agyo- 
tische Helena, as Helena is 
one of the characters in the 
second part of Faust. The 


MASCAGNI SUED 
Vienna, December 24.—A 
suit for damages was 
brought against Pietro Mas- 


He was asked about that incomprehensible work of his 
played here last year by Stokowski, the Symphonies for 
Wind Instruments. 

“Oh,” said he, “that is a sort of sculpture in music, some- 
thing very objective, indeed. It-was, you remember, my 
tribute to Debussy, not a lament over his memofy, but a 
homage to his immortal art.” Then apologizing to the lady 
reporters for the French word “deshabille” he went on to 
explain that he “undressed” his music so that the cadaver 


.would stand out in. all its anatomical beauty and dignity. 


“That is just what Bach did,” he went on. Bach 1s 
perhaps his greatest enthusiasm. “Nowadays they dress 
Bach up in a whole Wagnerian orchestra, when he con- 
templated nothing of the sort.’ 

Asked whether he preferred to have his ballets heard 
with the stage action or separately, as musical pieces, he 








STRAVINSKY. 


IGOR 
From a sketch by Picasso, reproduced by courtesy of Paul 
Rosenberg. 
replied: “I think I like to have them done better without 
any action to distract attention from the music. 

Then the question turned to his latest ballet, Les Noces, 
which has never been done here. I asked him if he in 
tended making a suite from that music. 

“That would hardly be practical,” said he, “on account 
of the chorus. Les Noces is a peculiar oa made up of 
matier soufflé (literally “whistled material”) and matier 
frappé. I contrast the music of the wind Cae nts, among 
which I include the voices—for what is a voice but a wind 
instrument ?—with the music of the percussion instruments, 
not only the ordinary ones, but the four pianos in the 
score, which [ also use as percussion instruments.’ 

Somebody asked which of his works he likes best. 

“Of course,” said he, “the one that I am at work upon 
| think every creative artist must feel that way, or else 
know that the work he is doing is not his best.” 

By this time, with his interesting elaborations and dis 
cursions, almost an hour had gone by. We rose to leave but 
just then someone asked if piano rolls of his works existed 

“Yes, yes,” said he eagerly, “of most all of them. I made 
them all myself and I am going to make some new ones here 
in America. My rolls are different from all others. When, 
for instance, Paderewski makes a roll it is a photograph 





FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 








paper also reports that the sey, well known Viennese 
premiere of the new work critic and author of books on 
is to take place at the Vienna Hugo Wolf, Bruckner and 
Staatsoper in the spring Franz Lehar. B. 
Strauss is at present sojourn- 
ing at his Bavarian home, 
Garmisch. P..B. 


EveENTS IN AMSTERDAM 


Amsterdam, December 20. 
One of the inte resting 
events in the first part of the 
season here was a visit by 
Stravinsky, who conducted 


WAGNER AND BRUCKNER ON 
THE STAGE 


Klagenfurt (Austria), De 


cember 21.— God’s Own _ concerts of his own composi- 
Musician is the title of a tions and played his piano 
new drama in which Anton concerto. Notable among 
Bruckner is the central fig- the Stravinsky offerings was 


the splendid art with which 
Vera Janacopolus sang some 
of the very difficult songs, 
with perfect technical con- 


ure and which has just been 
produced here for the first 
time anywhere at the Munic- 
ipal Theater. One of the 
other famous personages who trol, beautiful quality of tone 
appear in the play is Rich and extraordinarily fine vis 
ard Wagner. The author of ion. Strauss-Couperin 
the drama is Dr. Ernst Dec- suite, played by Mengelberg, 








. of his intelligence would develop with great 
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of what he plays, but when I make one it is a lithograph 


before I finish with it. After it is made I go over it time 
after time, remaking it, introducing sometimes new har- 
monies, often transposing passages so that they will be more 
effective, in fact, altering it in every way to adapt it for 
the medium through which it is to be expressed.” 

THE CONCERT 

And now, to tell the truth right out in meeting, Stra- 
vinsky was not as interesting at his concert as he was at his 
interview. He is not a great conductor—and why should he 
be? He has done very little conducting. Doubtless a man 
rapidity. His 
beat is perfectly plain, doubtless easy to follow. His other 
indications are few and he does not seem to have the quality 
of arousing enthusiasm in his men. This may have been 
because they were too anxious at the first concert, since all 
the scores are technically very difficult and two of them 
quite new to the orchestra. As a matter of fact, there was 
little freedom and abandon in the playing and more technica! 
slips than one hears ordinarily in a dozen Philharmonic 
concerts. Four of the works given—Song of the Volga 
Boatmen, Fireworks, Le Chant du Rossignol and Suite from 
L’Oiseau de Feu—had already been heard here; and to be 
strictly honest again, all have had better performances than 
that of Thursday evening. 

New to New York (unless memory is wrong) 
Scherzo Fantastique, an early work (1908), 
the composer, by reading a number of books on the life oi 
the bee. The first part was reminiscent of that little scherzo 
on the same subject played here a few weeks ago by Kous- 
sevitzky and written by Stravinsky's great teacher, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, and the middle part (Oh, wonder of wonders !) 
had some lovely tunes and effects that were borrowed straight 
from Richard Wagner of the Siegfried Idyll. It was a 
charming work, but hearing it, nobody would have thought 
of the Igor Stravinsky of today. 

The other novelty was the Suite from 
Pergolesi), for small orchestra, eight numbers. “This,” 
said Mr. Stravinsky, “is, in effect, the portrait of Per 
golesi and his times, painted by Stravinsky.” The propor 
tion, one would say, is about two-thirds Pergolesi and one 
third Stravinsky. The re are some delightful combini itions of 
the two in the toccata, for instance, with Pergolesi’s jolly tune 
and Stravinsky's happy modern touches in the harmony and 
instrumentation; there is some very dull stuff, as in the va 
riations of the gavotte for wind instruments; there is a 
duet between trombone and double bass, which recalled Paul 
Whiteman more than it did Pergolesi; and then there was 
a very jolly finale, which left a good taste in the mouth 

Of the familiar numbers, The Song of the Volga Boat 
men, lasting rather less than two minutes, was doubtless only 
played because the composer himself re gards it as a “sort of 
hymn, an introduction or overture to a spectacle, concert ot 
other public gathering.” The Fireworks have often been 
played more brilliantly than they were under the composer's 


was the 
inspired, said 


Pulcinella (After 


baton; for instance, under that of Fritz Reiner last sum- 
mer, when the number made such a hit that it had to he 
repeated. Chant du Rossignol seemed, as last year under 
Messrs. Damrosch and Mengelberg, very uneven. There 
are interesting pages and there are long, drearv stretches 
L’Oiseau de Feu was the most successful affair of the 


evening. It has something to say and it says it. Nor did 
the composer stand between the work and its utterance 
Though it is in his “early fashion,” cone felt that he still 


thinks a good deal of it 

There is no doubt that everybody 
Stravinsky. He had to bow and bow repeatedly for two 
minutes or more in answer to his welcome from the au- 
dience and the orchestra before he could start the program 


was there to see Mr 


And at the end he was called out half a dozen times while 
enthusiastic persons crowded around the stage. The hous¢ 
was filled to the last seat and inch of standing room 


Coates Back at Rochester Post 

Albert Coates, British conductor, 
to begin his season with the 
chestra. He will conduct his first concert on Thursday eve 
ning, January 22, at the Eastman Theater 

In addition to his concerts with the 
monic, Mr. Coates will also conduct three performances in 
Kilbourn Hall, Eastman School of Music, with the Littl 
Symphony Orchestra, which he has org: anized. Lamond 
pianist, will be the soloist at the first Ceates concert. Mr 
Coates’ season will include three evening concerts and 
afternoon performances with the Philharmonic. 


has arrived in Rochester 
Rochester Philharmonic Or 


Rochester Philhar 


Marie Miller Engaged for Sixteen Sundays 
Marie Miller, harpist, has been engaged to play for six 
teen Sunday evening services at the Broadway Tabernacle, 


New York, 4 


beginning January 2 


did not make much of an im 
pression, nor did the two 
movements of Mahler's 


half, and in consequence the 
interest in it is heightened 
Production was of the first 


tenth symphony. K. S order and the cast excellent 
Spontini’s LA VESTALE rhe house was sold out for 
Revivep the first performance and 
s the opera had a genuine suc 
‘ scember 2 
Brussels, December 20 sia en 


After a pause of eighty 
years the Theatre de la 
Monnaie has revived Spon 
tini’s La Vestale. Some of 
the music still seems fresh 
and interesting. A. G. 


NOVELTIES A1 
Leipsi 


OPpeRATi 


Leipsic, December 15.—The 
first two novelties presented 
at the Leipsic Opera during 


Lerpsic CELEBRATES Cor- the present season have been 
NELIUS CELEBRATION Schreker’s Irrelohe and Al 
Leipsic, December 22.— bert Noetzel’s Meister Guido 
In honor of the one-hun- The former, which has not 
dredth anniversary of the won notable success in other 
birth of Peter Cornelius the German cities, made a pro- 
Leipsic Opera has revived nounced hit here, thanks 


doubtless due to the thorough 
preparation under Gustav 
Brecher and Walter Bruegg 


his opera, The Barber of 
Bagdad, using the version 
prepared by Felix Mottl, 


which has been still further mann, respectively, the mu 
condensed and shortened by sical and _— stage-directing 
Gustav Brecher, who put it heads of our opera. The 
on and conducted it here. Noetzel opera, rather long 


drawn out, was received in a 
friendly manner, Dr 


The total length of the opera 
is now only an hour and 
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-THE 


PONSELLE SISTERS AN OVATION 


Rosa Ponselle Delights in L’Africana and Gioconda, and With Carmela, a Guest Artist, Is Featured at Sunday Night 


Concert—Smaller Audience Than Usual Hears Jenufa—Easton Scores Brilliantly in Lohengrin and Butterfly 
Other Favorites Share in Honors of the Week 
y Nicut Concert, JANUARY 4 effective portrayal. In the aria, O Paradiso, he did some of 
At the Sunday night concert a crowded house greeted — the finest singing of the evening, with ss agp os 
ith enthusiasm the artist? of the company who appeared: vocal control. In the duets Miss :. onse anc 3 - nigh 
i Morgana, Vicente Ballester, Nanette Guilford, Ar- ° 4841n aroused special enthusiasm Giuseppe Danise dic some 
mand Tokat ind Jose Mardones—all of whom were Commendable singing as Nelusko, and —. iyo 
excellent voice Erna Rubinstein, violinist, the guest @dmired as Don Pedro, while Inez was effective y pormerss 
art gave splendid interpretations of the Mendelssohn by the clear voiced Queena Mario, who ne em artis - 
Rarthold certo and her group of three numbers, dis- refinement. The rest of the cast was a hg a ys = 
playing fine tone and technic. Bamboschek and his orches fullio Serafin conducted with spirit anc - ing fad o7 
tr ide everal mbe colorful score. Chorus, orchestra and ballet ent their ac 
to a performance that thoroughly delighted a capacity audi- 
Jenura, JANUARY 5 ence, enlarged by many standees. 
Jenufa was repeated on the evening of January 5 Nn Lonencain, January 8 
ool d Mets = ‘tat Opera Mou p eM oeer Batok peed Thursday evening's performance a a ey . 
that the rk not catching popular favor in spite of the ‘Lohengrin, this time with Florence “aston in the L i ve 
hieh class of the production and the excefience of the artists Elsa. It is a part particularly adapted to her voice, — 
sho carry it throug It is not surprising, for a more 4nd action, One really sympathizes with the unfortunats 
. ve lib vould be hard to find. It is a “Tess” young woman who becomes the victim of that besetting 
brut li P vit! ‘mid-I a Pp my esant bestiality Also, the feminine sin of curiosity. Rudolf Laubenthal was a age 
Se eet oS aie Mea ae ioe tke onversational. There tin who not only sings well but also looks and acts the 
- Peay vob omeud. Gell th of ne must credit the Youthful hero. Friedrich Schorr as Telramund, appearing 
moe - : x, a re orn eo Sage cl mg preatioran 3 prema for the first time this year, brought, back area a — 
cones well as he did, the result is far from satisfying, at Of voice and energy of action which made um a favo ite 
og A ! ; last season. Karin Branzell was duly dramatic in Ortrud’s 
Ie i , pei ahs the role of Jenufa, and did it with Sinister role, and Paul Bender was a i “~~ Henry. 
tremendous force, passion and appeal. Of her two lovers Gustav Schuetzendorf was the herald, anc the our pages 
egy tr vain Laubenthal. who makes of the were sung by Louise Hunter, Minnie Egener, Laura Robert 
n Beate § tie aia an Oe = - r ion Genmieans pee be made son and Mary Bonetti Jodanzky o—_- a 
4 it. The other, the more gentle of the two, was George cheerfully lent its lusty lungs a a, / —_ 
leader on this occasion, and he made of it a brilliant im- ‘t was a typical Metropolitan Lohengrin--which means < 
personation, singing the music with beauty of tone and = V&Ty good one 
mu icianship, and reaching just the right angle of histrionic 
interpretation, which made of him a figure in this sordid 
drama as appealing as Jenufa herself 
Branzell, as the foster mother of Jenufa, has a role that 
ne might well call the leading one of the work, and did it 
full justice. She is a splendid actress as well as a capable 
nger, and she made the 1 ugh peasant woman this vicious 
Moravian Mrs. Grundy—a living person as horrible yet piti 
ful as could be wished for 
Che cast was otherwise unchanged and Bodanzky again 
conducted with that technical perfection for which he is 
rightly pri ed n 
L’AFRICANA, JANUARY 7 
Rosa Ponselle, as the unfortunate slave girl, Seiika, and 
Beniamino Gigli as the explorer, Vasco da Gama, brought 
many rounds applause in a splendid performance of 
L.’Africana on Wednesday evening. Miss Ponselle’s glor- 
iously rich voice and dramatic expressiveness gave to the 
role an intense interest. She put herself wholeheartedly 
into the interpretation of the part and sang the beautiful 
music with excellent vocal style and feeling. She completely 
captivated her hearers through the unusual beauty of her 
oice and th incerity of her work. She had good oppor- 
tunities to show both the clear, flexible high range of her 
vice and the warm contralto timbre of the lower register 
Gighi, t vas in fine voice and sang with distinction. The 


ringing clear tones, his earnestness of expres 
ion and his artistic delivery all contributed to a most 








LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED 


HARRIET KAPHAN 


DE YOUNG 


Soprano, formerly of Chicago Grand Opera Co. 


PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE GIVEN TALENTED SINGERS 


Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 


La Gioconpa, JANUARY 10 

There is no more gorgeous singing to be heard at the 
Metropolitan this season than in the revived La Gioconda 
with Rosa Ponselle, Jeanne Gordon, Beniamino Gigli, Pitta 
Ruffo, Merle Alcock and Jose Mardones in the principal 
roles. It was this sextet that made up the cast on Friday 
evening, and not only was every seat taken, but also the 
standing room was jammed almost to suffocation. There 
is not even a mediocre voice in that whole cast. All of them 
are superlatively fine, besides which their owners know how 
to sing extremely well. And furthermore, Tullio Serafin 
at the desk has put a life into this and other Italian operas 
that they have not enjoyed at the Metropolitan in many, 
many years past. There was a continuous series of ovations 
throughout the whole evening. 

Mapame Butrerr.y, JANUARY 10 (MATINEE) 

Florence Easton, Mario Chamlee and Antonio Scotti 
were the principals at the Saturday afternoon performance 
of Madame Butterfly. Mme. Easton, as Cio-Cio-San, fre 
quently aroused the large audience to applause during the 
action of the opera with the quality of her singing and her 
fascinating portrayal of the role. Chamlee as Pinkerton 
and Scotti as Sharpless were excellent, vocally and histri- 
onically. Paltrinieri, as Goro, sang the role with his accus 
tomed artistry. Bourskaya, as Suzuki, again showed her 
rich voice to advantage, and Phradie Wells carried the un 
sympathetic part of Kate Pinkerton very ably. Tullio Sera 
fin conducted a smooth performance. 

Sunpay Nicut Concert, JANUARY 11 

A capacity audience attended the fine concert on Sunday 
night at the Metropolitan, every inch of standing room being 
occupied. There was much interest in the guest appearance 
of Carmela Ponselle, who was heard in the O Don Fatale 
from Don Carlos which she sang beautifully, revealing her 
fine organ over which she exercised admirable control. The 
voice is mellow and rich and she was easily heard over the 
orchestra even at the back of the auditorium. The au 
dience gave her a cordial welcome and the two sisters, Rosa 
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“Splendid interpretative gifts, scholarly musicianship, engaging per- 
sonality, exceptionally fine enunciation.”—Richmond News-Leader. 
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New Successful Songs By 


MANA-ZUCCA 


“THOSE DAYS GONE BY” 
“IN LOVELAND” 
“THE CRY OF THE WOMAN” 


CASSEL MUSIC COMPANY 
25 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 


Sung and taught by the 
following artists: 


John Charles Thomas 
Leon Oarson 
Arthur Hackett 
Andres de Segurola 
Jan Van Bommel 
Maxim Karolik 
Irving Miller 
Emilio Roxas 
Arturo Papalardo 
Lazar Samoiloff 
Emil Polak 
Tofi Trabilsee 
Oscar Saenger 

and others. 








Also “Toccata” for violin featured by leading violinists 
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and Carmela, completely won the audience after their superb 
rendering of the duet from the second act of Aida, when 
the voices blended delightfully. Rosa Ponselle was heard 
in two solos—Taca la Notte, from I] Trovatore, and 
D’Amor sull’ ali rosee, from the same opera. She was in 
fine voice and came in for a large share of the evening's 
honors. 

Lawrence Tibbett was the recipient of a hearty demon- 
stration also, after his singing of Eri Tu from Un Ballo in 
Maschera, which was finely sung. Giovanni Martino’s sing- 
ing of an aria from Simon Boccanegra again revealed his 
rich voice and polished style; Ralph Errolle made a good 
impression with the Una furtiva lagrima aria, being recalled 
several times, and Raymonde Delaunois sang effectively the 
Depuis le Jour aria from Louise. The orchestra, under 
3amboschek, was heard in several numbers which rounded 
out an enjoyable program 


Philadelphia Orchestra Concerts 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 10—The Philadelphia Orches- 
tra Concerts of January 2 and 3 were somewhat shorter 
than usual, beginning with symphony No, 7 in E major 
by Anton Bruckner, which was followed by two numbers 
by American composers, War Dance from suite Native 


Moments by Henry Joslyn and Japanese Nocturne by 
Henry Eichheim. Sur la route de Poggio-Bustone (La 
Procession) by Pierne completed the program. Of the 


above, the Japanese Nocturne was the only one which had 
been played here before. The symphony, given in honor of 
the centenary of the birth of the composer, is suggestive 
of Wagner, Bruckner having declared that the adagio was 
written as a dirge in Wagner's memory. It was admirably 
played throughout, the first and second movements being 
especially beautiful and impressive. 

Of Mr. Joslyn’s vigorous War Dance, decidedly Amer- 
ican in character, the composer says: “It is the jazz of 
contest, the pulse of struggle in the midst of frivolity.” 
Mr. Joslyn also says: “It is directly due to Mr. Stokowski’s 
influence and encouragement that the suite Native Moments 
has been finished and brought to performance, and it can 
be said to have been written for him.” 

The Japanese Nocturne by Henry Ejichheim introduced 
an Oriental atmosphere in its characteristic melodies and in 
the clever use of percussion instruments. To Mr. Schwar 
fell the honors of the performance upon the latter instru- 
ments. Mr. Tabuteau’s excellent solo oboe work also re- 
ceived enthusiastic recognition from the audiences. 

In the final number, Sur la route de Poggio-Bustone 
(quoting from the program notes): “We watch the 
pilgrims on the road to Poggio-Bustone, we hear the voices 
of the young men and young girls as they rejoice, and sing.” 
This was especially well received by the audience. 

Mr. Stokowski and the orchestra gave a splendid per- 
formance of this varied program, which required many 
sympathetic interpretations of diverse characteristics. 


M. M. C. 





Rochester to Hear Faust 

Today (January 15) the Rochester American Opera Com 
pany, which made such an auspicious debut last November, 
presents Faust as its second offering. The opera will be 
sung in the Eastman Theater at a matinee performance 
This new operatic organization is composed entirely of 
American singers and will give all of its performances in 
the English language. For the present season its appear 
ances will be confined to Rochester. 

The cast for Faust includes George Fleming Houston 
bass, who won success in Boris at the premiere; Cecile 
Sherman, a young soprano from Mobile, Ala., who has a 
voice of beautiful quality; Halfred Young, of Portland 
Ore., as Faust; Richard Halliley as Valentine; George 
Segers, of Cincinnati, as Wagner; Mary Bell, of Austin 
Tex., as Martha, and Douglas Steade, of Springfield, Mass. 
as Siebel. Frank Waller will conduct. 

The production is the joint work of Vladimir Rosing and 
Rouben Mamoulian, with the scenery and the costumes of 
the principals the creations of Norman Edwards and the 
Eastman scenic staff. The presentation will depart consider- 
ably from operatic tradition, particularly in the conception 
and interpretation of the role of Mephistopheles. The East- 
man Theater Ballet, under Enid Knapp Botsford, will pro- 
vide the incidental dances. 


Children’s Recitals at Master Institute 


Recent recitals of pupils of the Master Institute of United 
Arts, New York, have especially called attention to the 
work of the children’s department and to the versatility en- 
couraged in the child. Chamber music has been a feature 
of the children’s programs, and the fine ensemble work has 
indicated how this branch of the study is being encouraged 
at the Master Institute from the beginning of the child’s 
training. At the latest children’s concert, ensembles of 
children ranging from six years to about thirteen or four- 
teen, made up the chief numbers of the program. Among 
the teachers of the faculty whose pupils have appeared in 
recent recitals and who have coéperated in the work of the 
ensemble groups are Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Lichtmann, 
Esther J. Lichtmann, Ethel Prince Thompson and Max 
Drittler of the piano department ; William Coad and Herman 
Rosen of the violin department, and Percy Such of the 
cello department. Monthly students’ concerts are held at 
the Master Institute, and in addition informal programs by 
the children are given every other Saturday afternoon. ; 


Cecil Arden’s Box Party 


At the benefit performance of Tosca for the Free Munic- 
ipal Open Air Opera fund, Cecil Arden had, as guests 
in her box: Fanny Hurst, Rita Weiman, Vilhjalmur Stef- 
ansson, and Ralph Morgan and Eddie Robinson, now play- 
ing in The Firebrand. ‘ 


Sundelius to Sing in Washington 
Contracts have just been signed by her managers, Haensel 
& Jones, for an appearance in concert in Washington, D. C., 
by Marie Sundelius en January 21. 

Rubinstein Begins Tour 
Erna Rubinstein arrived in New York from Europe on 
the Aquitania on New Year's Eve to begin her fourth tour 
of this country. The diminutive violinist will be heard 
extensively in the West this season. 
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VETO TUTTO TOOT TEOROTOTBOA 


Re-engaged for 
30 CONCERTS 


Next Season in 


THE BRITISH ISLES 


Following Frieda Hempel’s sensational successes in Great 
Britain this season she has been re-engaged for another series 
of 30 concerts there from mid-October to mid-December. 
The great Albert Hall in London has been engaged for six 
of these concerts. 


Photo by Sasha, London 


We are happy to announce that negotiations are under way 
whereby Miss Hempel will be heard in Europe next season 
in some of the roles wherein she stands unrivalled. Among 


these operas are: 


OPO WOW ONY, 





ODOC 


VACA. 


POE eee men: oer. Sa DER ROSENKAVALIER 
JANUARY 14th LA TRAVIATA 
FOR HER MARTHA 
THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 


AMERICAN TOUR THE MAGIC FLUTE 


OF DON GIOVANNI 


60 CONCERTS ee 
THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 
> Py ~ryy ‘ T “ ry 
Embracing : DIE MEISTERSINGER i 
NEW YORK NORTH CAROLINA DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT 
NEW JERSEY ALABAMA } ah 
MAINE TEXAS ROMEO AND JULIE] 
NEW HAMPSHIRE ARIZONA FLEDERMAUS 
VERMONT CALIFORNIA 
MASSACHUSETTS OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA WASHINGTON 
VIRGINIA MONTANA 
NORTH DAKOTA MINNESOTA 
SOUTH DAKOTA WISCONSIN 
CANADA Miss Hempel will have associated with her again this season 
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in all of her Jenny Lind concerts and in her other recitals 





Fe are 


All engagements for this season are booked the world-famous accompanist 
by the Management of Frieda Hempel. 
Next season’s American and Canadian tour COENRAAD V. BOS 
booked by George Engles, Aeolian Hall, 
New York. 
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and the eminent flutist 


LOUIS P. FRITZE 
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MANAGEMENT OF FRIEDA HEMPEL 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Opensha et no introduction to the music loving pub- 
li W he he wrote Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses he 
put himself on the musical map and built himself a monu- 
ment that likely to stand for many a long year—one can- 
not venture to surmise at present how long. But Openshaw 
himself take urprisingly little credit for the building of 


that monument. Or perhaps one might better say that he 
feels the monument was built not so much in honor of 
Openshaw as in honor of Tune, or of Beauty 


Openshaw rather gives the impression that, in his opinion, 


" i tune owes very little to the effort of the man who 

rites it. Of course, he says, a certain persistence is nec- 
essary—the single-mindedness to stick at it until the com 
plete whole is built from the germ. But the germ, according 
to Openshaw, cither comes or does not come One cannot 
force it Indeed, according to Openshaw, the. less one 
forces it the more likely it is to come 

He describes the mental state necessary to creation very 
clearly, at least in so far as it applies to himself, He likes 
to get the stimulation that arises from a chat with a friend 
Certain people, he says, are wonderfully restful to him and, 
it the same time onderfully creative of self-confidence 

him. He speaks in this vein especially of the man who 
has written the lyrics of some of his songs, Leslie Cooke. 
Leslie Cooke it was who wrote the beautiful words of Love 
end Little Gift of Rose o well suited to Openshaw’s 
tune 

As to how the tunes are written, Openshaw prefers to 
make the music first, acting on the principle that musical 
beauty is far more delicate than the beauty of words. He 
points out that even the smallest alteration in a tune may 
spoil it hereas words may be turned about or added to 
without detracting from their effectiveness. Therefore, says 
he, it seems logical to make the tune first and to get the 
words afterward 

Unle the reviewer has misunderstood, Openshaw plays 
or sings his tune to his lyric writer, and the words gradually 
build themselves up so as to fit not only the exact rhythm 
but also every phrase of the melody and every chord of 
the harmony Only very rarely is a note of the musi 
changed, and then only where the essential character of the 
mu cannot possibly be mjured by it 

Openshaw was asked how he felt about the claim, made 
by some writers, that they were inspired by the words. He 
aid it might occasionally be the case—undoubtedly was 
often the case with more difficult music But he insisted 
that the opening phrase of the tune in popular music was of 
such extreme importance that that, at least, should be con- 
ceived away from the words. Not until that opening phrase 
was found was it worth while to go on with the music at 
all 

He enlarged upon this idea. He said that no amount of 
fine writing or thematic development and harmonization 


could possibly cover up a bad start. The tune might be bad 


with a good start, but it could never be good with a bad 
start. He quoted such songs as Berlin's What'll I Do to 
illustrate what he meant. Berlin might have had _ those 
words in mind when he made that phrase. Probably the 
words and the music suggested themselves to him at the 
ame tine together. jut afterwards it was probable that 
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OPENSHAW TALKS ABOUT TUNE WRITING 


the tune was worked out to a finish and then the rest of the 
words set to it. 

Openshaw insists that the opening phrase must be of such 
definite importance, so original and catchy, that it will in- 
stantly get the attention of the listener and hold it for that 
moment at least. Then, of course, what follows must be 
similar and of equal interest, or nearly so. But some tunes, 
he says, that have a good start have won a.real success in 
spite of the fact that only the first phrase is really fine. The 
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JOHN OPENSITAW. 


follow-up, even though not satisfactory, not be so bad 
as to spoil the fine start. 

Especially of interest is what Openshaw says about the 
“placid-excited” state which brings out the best ideas. A 
state of complete mental ease and well-being is, for him, 
essential, This comes, often, after moments of vain striv- 
ing when, momentarily, the effort of creation is laid aside, 
forgotten. He describes how one phrase of some song of 
his would not make itself to his satisfaction, and how, hav 


ing dismissed it from his mind, it suddenly flashed upon him 


may 


out of nowhere and for no explicable cause, when he was 
busy with other affairs. 
He believes, he says, that tune comes out of the sub 


conscious, and that too much conscious effort covers it up, 
buries it, does not permit it to emerge. But he is also a 
great believer in tune-technic. He expresses confidence in 
those who have a well-developed technic being best able to 
develop their ideas. Not that technic makes the tune-germ 
That is something that may, and often does, come to the 
most uncultured musical mind. But, the germ having been 
captured, technical facility aids in its proper treatment. 

What Openshaw chiefly insists upon is simplicity. How 
ever complex a symphonic development may be, and even 
harmonic development of a tune, the tune itself must be sim 
ple or it is no real tune at all. But this simplicity may in 
clude all sorts of accidental sharps and flats, suggestions of 

various altered chords, without being really complex. The 
various minor chords used in major keys, the passing chords, 
the sliding chromatics, all of them are simple enough, says 
Openshaw, if the harmonic basis is simple and direct, lead 
ing in a well-defined direction in a natural and unaffected 
way. 

Openshaw says that, in his opinion, tune is, above all other 
things in music, important. He cannot conceive of any 
musical beauty without it. It may be high, classical, or it 
may be cheap and tawdry, but it must be present in all music, 
and the music is not likely to be much better than its tunes. 
He thinks it a pity that the more solid and serious of tunes 
in popular music have given place to so much in the way of 
dance tunes. Jazz, he says, is undoubtedly the most masterly 
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‘The best trio-playing heard in years.’"—H. E. Krehbiel 
“Refreshingly artistic.” 
“A concert of pure and unadulterated delight, a refresh- 
ing and stimulating experience.” 
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but it is 


thing that has ever been known in -popular music, 
regrettable that it should seem to have the effect of banish- 
ing the better class of popular ballads. 

About jazz, Openshaw is highly enthusiastic. 
pared with the popular music of a few years ago, that of 


As com- 


today is as sunlight to darkness. The color, harmony, com- 
plex structure, counterpoim, instrumentation, everything, of 
jazz, although attached to light tunes, is as fine as any classic 
writing. But Openshaw still regrets that there is so little 
real sentiment in the popular music of the day, and he be- 
lieves that there is a growing demand for it, a desire on 
the part of music lovers who prefer popular to classical 
music for something real and genuine in the way of senti- 
ment. Some of the songs of the olden time, he says, live 
through the popularities of today because they have that 
sort of real sentiment. 

But, says Openshaw, one cannot write what one does not 
feel. Even jazz cannot be written unless .it is felt—and he 
doubts if any but American musicians can write it at all. 
European composers, he says, make a fair imitation, but 
it is not real American jazz, which has a spirit all its own. 
At the same time, few composers of today seem able to 
write popular music of real sentiment, not sentimental. 

That is Openshaw’s ambition. ‘He has done several such 
things. Those who know them, and know him, believe 
that he will do many more. 


CANADA ALSO PLANS MUSIC WEEK 





Dominion to Join United States in Observance on May 3-9 

Most of the North American continent will be covered by 
the Music Week movement next May at the time of the 
second annual synchronized observance in America. It has 
just been announced that Canada will have its celebration 
during the period of the National Music Week in this coun- 
try, on May 3-9. This news comes from the Canadian 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music which is so gpl 
the movement in the Dominion. The Music Week move- 
ment is thereby starting to become international. In far-off 
Hawaii two of the most successful observances took place 
as a part of the first National Music Week in 1924. Aus- 
tralia has held several scattered Music Weeks and it is hoped 
that it will have a national celebration to synchronize with 
our second national celebration. New Zealand has also 
shown interest and is more than likely to join the move- 


ment. Inquiries from England itself indicate that there are 
many there who are receptive to the idea. It is believed 
by the National Music Week Committee that the crystalli- 


zation of all such interests may well bring about a Music 
Week among most of the English speaking peoples. 

The total of Music Weeks held during 1924 is 848 

This year’s central committee again has President Coolidge 
as chairman of the honorary committee, with the governors 
of practically all the states as members. Otto H. Kahn is 
again chairman of the active committee. Among the new 
members of the National Music Week Committee are Mrs. 
John D. Sherman, president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, president of the 


Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, and 
Kenneth M. Bradley, president of the new National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Music and Allied Arts 


Roderick White’s Plans 


Roderick White has decided not to play in Europe this 
coming spring. He will remain in America over the summer 
and start his with three October recitals in New 
York. In November he has been engaged for Chicago and 
several midwestern cities. After New Year, 1926, he will 
again be heard on the Pacific Coast and will most probably 
fulfill the engagements offered for this spring during April 
and May of 1926. 

At his recent appearance 


season 


at Grand Rapids, on the concert 
course of the Mary Free Bed Guild, he was the recipient 
of boisterous ovations. The audience was manifestly backed 
in its opinion by the unusually critical Grand Rapids press 


Marie Rappold Returns to Concert Stage 


The thousands of admirers of this popular soprano will 
be glad to hear that Marie Rappold has finally decided to 
return to the concert platform. She will again be under 
the management of M. H. Hanson, who in the past has been 
extremely successful in securing the best of engagements 
for her. 

Marie Rappold’s voice is in more glorious condition than 
ever before, Mr. Hanson states, rest from constant travel- 
ing and incessant vocal studies under her old friend and 
constant teacher, Oscar Saenger, h pis | done wonders. 
Mme. Rappold will soon be heard in recitals in Orchestra 
Hall, Chicago, and Carnegie Hall, Sin York. 


May Peterson Scores Wisconsin Success 


Eau Claire, Wis., December 18.—May Peterson charmed 
a large audience at the Auditorium when she gave her re- 
cital here. Her delightful personality and relies. of voice 
held her listeners spellbound. Her program included Eng- 
lish, Norwegian, German, French and Negro songs. Two 
Wisconsin composers, MacFadyen and Grant Schaefer, were 
represented. There were a number of encores and several 
songs were repeated, including one of Grant Schaefer’s, one 
of Dvorak’s and Farley’s The Night Wind. Clarence Shep 
ard was the accompanist. R. M 








Winifred Macbride Recital January 21 
Winifred Macbride, Scotch pianist, 
some years in London, will give a second New York re 
cital at Aeolian Hall on the evening of January 21. On 
this occasion Miss Macbride will play the Brahms-Handel 
Variations and Fugue, Chopin’s twenty-four  preludes, 
Schumann’s Carnaval and a modern group including two 
works new to American audiences by John Ireland and 
Herbert Howells. 


who has resided for 


Bloch Pupils Win Juilliard Scholarships 


At the competition for violin scholarships awarded by 
the Juilliard Foundation, eleven were selected, coming from 
all parts of the country. 
studio—that of 
three of Mr. 


three are from one 
r These were the only 
pupils who entered the contest. 


Of these, 
Alexander Bloch. 
Bloch’s 
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CECIL ARDEN 


Mezzo-Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 


One of the finest voices ever heard in Richmond—a voice triumphant in beauty, 
richness and sheer volume. —Richmond (Va.) Times Dispatch. 


A luscious mezzo-soprano hauntingly clear as temple bells. —Hamilton (Ohio) Daily News. 
THREE TYPICAL ARDEN PROGRAMS 
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SPECIAL PROGRAM t* FEATURING CARMEN’S DREAM ALL ENGLISH PROGRAM 
Del mio core, Aria from Orfeo.............. Haydn Especially arranged for Miss Arden by... Buzzi-Peccia Featuring Group of Children’s Songs 
I NE os oii siren tecoeke thsanine Veuillermoz (In Costume) (In Costume) 


A fantasy for voice and piano in which all the inspired 


pinay Vieine Sys; ie de Daas tes er Ge Salvator Rosa melodies of Bizet’s Masterwork have been retained. Mortals Trust This Wondrous Mercy... .. ++. Bach 
fIl va venir, Aria from La Juive.............. Halévy Eg i Oe a Mozart A Hieland Lad My Love Was Born (Traditional Scotch) 
iad ne a ST roe errr re. Jomelli O, No, John—(Old English) 

My Love She’s but a Lassie Yet........ arr. Hopekirk My Heart Is Weary _ Ak ol 
ia Re ae ee on Shae ee Strauss {Il est Doux, Aria from Herodiade...........Massenet Aria From Nadeschda Goring Thomas 
Auf dem greunen balcon................... Hugo Wolf paceman = 

a ° 7 T T > . 
et MIE vais 5 ke cask nea scene Rachmaninoff Japanese Death Song.................+:. oa sSharpe Ah, The Torment -Paderewski 
Mon Pays .........-..-s0eeeseeereeeees Gretchaninoff Shule Agra—Traditional Irish Arr....... W. A. Fisher The Steppe ........... ve Gretchaninoff 
Gretchen am Spinnard....................05+ Schubert I Know My Love—Traditional Irish Arr...... Hughes Song of the Dancing Girl | Songs of Ind. ; 

Chesson lndos......:... tee Rimsky-Korsakoff Song of the Faithful Lover } ‘ Lily Strickland 

— FN Se ne a ee ere re Foudrain The Blind Ploughman Clarke 

fy Ee et ee ee re Hadley es eee . ‘x , 
Bene: Diet Ma. oe iiais hectares. E. Martin A Group of Serenades Nursery Rhymes Pearl Curran 
ile e ; . m The Big Brown Bear Manna-Zucca 
La Dentelliére de Bayeux................... Foudrain Tanzlied des Pierrot Bc. Bie Witten eee ne es Krongold Specks ..... Willy Spielter 
| a Pee eee Foudrain from Die Tote Stadt—( Viennese) A Lone Dog...... ..Erlebach 
tThe Wild-Woman’s Lullaby............. Buzzi-Peccia Vergebliches Standchen— (German) reece nes -Brohae London Bridge Is Falling Down : Buzzi-Peccia 

La Colombetta (Venetian)............... Buzzi-Peccia) The Brownies . Leoni 

See ne ma eae eee WE Tes Yeux—(French)................. ; Rabey 

Ay, Ay, Ay—Spanish . ane — 

The Old Refrain....................004. Fritz Kreisler *CARMEN’S DREAM Birds Courting Song—Vermont Arr... Hughes 
When I Walk With You............ Arthur Hartmann On that fatal night that Don Jose leaves with Michaela and Old Maids Song—Kentucky Arr =" Brockway 
Lazin’ Along Cane COR GEES O48 V0.8 EC b SEVER Oe EID Oe Terry the last notes of the vrceme® song are heard growing fainter When You and I Were Young Maggie 
A Dinder Courtehip..........00.ccc0.0e Brie Costes 3nd fester, Cormen, sions, exauned bythe cmouont ofthe Carry Me Back to Old Virginny 
+1 "i f Ed B i-P. ia-P cant As she dreams, all her experiences in love, its joys and sorrows Love's Old Sweet Song 
Seay wee ar.......... a ee oe pass through her troubled mind like phantoms of remorse Dixie 

Ola Lee Gulledge at the Piano tWith full orchestra. Ola Lee Gulledge at the Piano 


ALREADY ENGAGED FOR FIFTY-TWO APPEARANCES SEASON 1925-26 
A FEW OPEN DATES EN ROUTE FEBRUARY and APRIL, 1925 


Available Spring Festivals 


MANAGEMENT OF CECIL ARDEN 27 West 67th Street, New York 
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In Exclusive Interview 


It was at the Blackstone Hotel in Chicago, after the last 
Kinsolving Musical Morning of the season, that Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Schwarz entertained a MusicaL Courter rep 
naturally, the representative of 


resentative at luncheon and 


the Musicat Courter thought that the topic of the hour 
would be the Chicago Civic Opera, with which company Mr 
Schwarz 1 ne of the leading singers Therefore’ it was 
natural for the guest to congratulate Mr. Schwarz on his 
remarkable lago in Otello; his superb Wolfram in Tann 
iauser, his fine Rigoletto, his splendid Germont, Sr., in Tra 


iata, and as the reporter was about to go on praising Mr 


Schwarz, the baritone topped him short with these salient 
remarh 
It is all very well, my dear sir, but the life of a singer 
not half a nteresting as that of an astronomer | know 
in pera singer who really sings for pleasure solely, for 
the love f art, but I know many astronomers who study 
il r the love of science and their own pleasure I love 
look at the stars, at the sun and at the moon. I really 
wlieve that | was not born to be a singer, but an astronomer 
tronomers, you know, have it all over singers To study 


the movement of the stars with a view of obtaining ntorma 





SCHWARZ, 


JOSEPH 


tion that the average mortal is unable to obtain, is the lft 
of an astronomer, and if ever Joseph Schwarz should dis 
cover a real star it would give him more pleasure than being 
one in the operatic firmament. Indeed it would 

‘Last summer | had a long talk with Einstein about his 


theory, and that conversation made me fully decide to devote 
a great deal of my leisure time to astronomy. I have studied 
astronomy, not as a pastime, but as a vocation. I hope some 
day to be known as a man of science rather than as a singer 


not that | belittle my profession. I love the stage too 
much for that, but one entertains while the other one really 
renders great service to humanity, and I believe that we 
are put on earth to help one another. I believe 1 am very 


successful as a recitalist and operatic baritone. | love my 
profession and love to sing. 1 delight in learning new roles 
as well as new | have been most happy in America 
as well in Europe At the conclusion of my contract 
with the f am going back to Europe, wher« 


songs 


{ hicago ( pera 


| have many guest appearances in Germany, Austria, Italy 
and France. This season will be the first time I will have 
sung at the Paris Opera and | am delighted to go there 


Therefore, if an artist is successful in his profession he is 


not the one to belittle it. | don't do that. I don’t want you 
to get a wrong idea of what I am telling you, but I insist 
that there is more of a kick in discovering a real star than 


an operatic one 

“I will even go further: It is more elating to look for a 
star than to become one. Last summer Mrs. Schwarz and 
1 had an observatory built in one of our homes in Europe 
and it is there that | will spend some of my time, gazing at 
the firmament for hours at a time, and a better relaxation 
for singers does not exist. In the quiet and solitude of my 


observatory, I forget the vicissitudes or the triumphs that 
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are connected with the opera, or my concert work. My vocal 
chords also get a rest, as | speak to no one when | am 
studying the stars. I completely relax physically. I feel 
stimulated at the close of my vacation and am ready to 
begin another operatic and concert season with new vim and 
enthusiasm. That's what for an operatic 
or concert singer An apple a day will keep the doctor 
away, they say. Well, then, astronomy will do even more 
for a man of the theater.” 

Then Mr. Schwarz smiled, rose from the table, as the 
interview as well as the luncheon had come to an end, and 
the writer left the happy couple wondering why Mr, Schwarz 
so much on astronomy and so little about himself and 


astronomy does 


spoke 
the opera 


BOSTON 
‘ (Continued from page 5) 
Notwithstanding his admirable results with the purely lyrical 
songs on his list, it was in the dramatic numbers that he 
proved most effective, rousing his audience to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm. Here is indeed a potential Tristan, a Sieg 
fried, a Lohengrin or a Tannhauser, who, with prope 


direction, could easily stand comparison with the great sing 
roles 


ers of recent memory that essayed these exacting 
WERRENRATH SINGS 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, made his only appearance 
this season in Boston on January 4 at Symphony Hall 
Mr. Werrenrath sang with his accustomed skill and musi 


cianship airs from Mozart and Purcell; a group of Finnish 
ongs; Grieg’s Den Bjergstagne; a group of pieces by 
Kasthope Martin, and songs by Fletcher, Lane, Shaw, Quil 
ter and Gilbert. The singer had the assistance of a small 
orchestra in the airs from Purcell and Grieg. A_ large 
iudience applauded Mr. Werrenrath and insisted on hearing 
the other songs that are now generally associated with him 


Herbert Carrick was an excellent accompanist 
STANLEY, ButLer AND GopinG HEARD IN MANCHESTER 
Recent concerts arranged by Wendell H. Luce, Boston 
manager, at the Institute of Arts and Sciences Hall in 
Manchester, N. H., included a recital by Helen Stanley, 


soprano, on November 3, and a joint program under _ thx 
auspices of the Chaminade Club by Bernice Fisher Butler, 
soprano, and Howard Goding, pianist, on December 12 
AMESBURY 


Havens PLays IN 


Raymond Havens, pianist of this city, recently gave a 
recital in Amesbury, Mass., under the auspices of the 
Amesbury Music Club. He was i Gladys de 
Almeida, soprano, 


assisted by 


GEBHARD REENGAGED BY PHILHARMONK 


Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, has been reengaged as soloist 
by the Philharmonic Orchestra of New York. Mr. Geb 
hard will be heard with that organization on April 2 and 3 
in a performance of Loeffler’s Pagan Poem, Mr. Mengel- 
berg conducting. 

[his season is proving to be a very active one for Mr 
Gebhard. On Decembér 16 he gave a piano recital in Provi- 
dence, under the auspices of the Chopin Club. December 
19 found him at Melrose, where he gave a recital for the 
Melrose Woman’s Club. On February 10 Mr. Gebhard will 
exhibit his sterling abilities as an ensemble artist at a cham 
ber music concert with the Boston String Quartet in Groton, 
Mass 

Mrs. CHase ANNOUNCES CHILDREN’S CONCERTS 

Mrs. Chase (Anita Davis) announces a series of lecture 
recitals for children, to be given in the salon of the Copley 
Plaza on the afternoons (Friday) of January 30, February 


20 and March 13. On January 30 and March 13 Pauline 
Danforth, pianist, will give An Hour of Talk and Music, 
and on February 20 Claramond Thompson will sing in 


costume folk songs and modern songs for children. The 
rictal will be interspersed with explanatory remarks 
C 
Sousa to Make All-American Tour 
Lieut. Com. John Philip Sousa announces that he will 


undertake a transcontinental tour, rounding out a third of 
a century at the head of the famous band which dears his 
name, beginning in June, and continuing for about thirty 
five weeks. The tour will be the fifteenth which has taken 
him from coast. Subject to a final decision this 
tour will be devoted exclusively to American music and 
musicians. It has been his ambition for several years to 
make a tour during which he would play only the works of 
\merican composers with an organization of more than 100 
American-born musicians. Such a tour would be in marked 
contrast to his own beginnings, when American musicians 
held in such slight esteem, that Sousa, born in Wash 
ington, grew a beard and made himself as un-American as 
possible in his personal appearance in order. to receive 
serious consideration when he applied for the post of director 
of the United States Marine Band 


coast to 


were 


Emily Rosevelt at Town Hall January 17 


Qn Saturday evening, January 17, Emily Rosevelt, so 











Accompanist, Fritz Kreisier European Tour, 1923; Erika 1] : cital h Willi: Back 
Morini, American Tour, 1924; also Maria tvogiin, Melanie Prato, WIN appear i joint PECKAl, Wilh creed ieeliguaned peed 
Kurt Hermann Jadlowker ote. etc ‘ pianist, at Town Hall This is one of the concerts under 
’ , ” : the direction of the City Music League 
STUDIO: 120 East 37th Street New York Miss Rosevelt, who is the possessor of a soprano voice 
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of lovely quality and is gifted with unusual artistic ability, 
ang recently at Reading, Pa. and was enthusiastically re 
She is number of appearances this 


ceived booked for a 


month 


Edna Richolson Sollitt Scores in Chicago 
On December 9, Edna Richolson Sollitt appeared in Chi- 
with the Little Symphony Orchestra and 
created a splendid impression. For instance, Eugene Stin- 
| the Chicago Journal, commented in part: “In 
Chopin's F minor concerto she discovered, as do too few 
pianists, its melodious charm She gave abundant evi 


cago’ as soloist 


son, ot 





Gueldre 


EDNA 


Photo © de 
RICHOLSON SOLLITT. 


of her choiceness of craftsmanship. Its chief 
a tone of the finest polish, 
She was very 


dence 
beauty was a distinction indeed 
and the greatest clarity and evenness 
heartily received,” 

Maurice Rosenthal, critic for 
that she played 
ing.” 

“With appreciation for the Music, good Tone and Tech 
nic,’ was the manner in which Karleton Hackett, of the 
Ivening Post, described Mrs. Sollitt’s playing, while Her 
man Devries, of the American, heard her play the Maestoso 
movement of the concerto “with technical surety, the excel 
lent and disciplined tone and musical understanding to 
which she has accustomed us.” Nonetheless complimentary 
was the comment of Edward Moore, of the Tribune: “She 
is an able musician, using brains as well as hands, and giv 
ing a sturdy, earnest and satisfactory performance.” 

Mrs. Sollitt will be under the management of Harry and 
Arthur Culbertson for the coming and will use 
the Kimball piano exclusively 


the Daily News, declared 
“with clear expression and musical phras- 


scason, 


Twelve Year Old Pupil of Shapiro Heard 

On the evening of January 4 Julias Yanover, twelve years 
old, played a Mozart sonata, the Mendelssohn concerto, and 
a group of smaller numbers before an enthusiastic audience 
at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New York. Not only did 
he display unusual poise and technical facility, but gave, as 
well, a surprisingly mature interpretation of the Mendelssohn 
concerto. Mention should be made of his instructor, H. M 
Shapiro, with whom he has studied since the age of eight 
It is by his tireless efforts and his skill as a teacher that 
he has been able to bring out the latent qualities of his 
pupils. Josef Adler furnished artistic accompaniments for 
the young violinist 


Russian Choir in Demand 


Although the musical season is half over, requests for the 
appearance of the Kibalchich Russian Symphonic Choir 
keep coming into the office of Manager Daniel Mayer. Be- 
ginning with their engagement at Sunbury, Pa., on January 
12, Mr. Kibalchich and his followers will make a closely 
hooked tour through the middle west, ending in Emporia, 
Kans., the end of February 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra .Dates 
The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Fritz Reiner, con- 
ductor, which is now on tour, gave a concert in the Athens 
(Ohio) University Gymnasium on January 13, and in Wheel 
ing, W. Va., on January 14. Today (January 15) it plays in 
Fairmount, W. Va., on January 16 and 17 in Pittsburgh. and 
om January 18 in Charlesten, W. Va 


Alda, Leon and Trio at Final Artistic Morning 

Frances Alda, Mischa Leon and the original Ampico Trio 
will be heard at the sixth and final Artistic Morning, 
under the direction of Andres de Segurola, at the Hotel 
Plaza on January 22. Mr. de Segurola will give an address 
of thanks to the subscribers who have so enthusiastically 
supported this first year’s series 


Concert and Exhibition 


A concert and exhibition of paintings by George Eliner 
Browne was held at the Hotel des Artistes on the evening 
of January 10. Francis Rogers, baritone, and 


{ 1ary I ! Frances 
Nash, pianist, furnished the musical program. 
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June 29 to August 8 (Six Weeks) 
PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


FAMOUS SINGER and TEACHER 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


NOTED COACH and ACCOMPANIST 


WILLIAM S. BRADY 


CELEBRATED VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


SERGEI KLIBANSKY 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS VOCAL TEACHER 


ISAAC VAN GROVE 


CELEBRATED COACH AND 
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FLORENCE HINKLE 
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CARL BUSCH 
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CLARENCE EDDY 


DEAN OF AMERICAN ORGANISTS CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE BUILDING 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Prof. Auer, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Brady, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Klibansky, Mr. Van Grove, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini, Mr. 
Eddy and Mr. Demorest have each consented to award Free Scholarships to the students who, after an open competitive examination, are 
found to possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Scholarship application blank on request. 
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TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES and DEGREES 


Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Doctor of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Bachelor 
of Oratory, Master of Oratory and Doctor of Oratory will be conferred at the end of each summer session upon professionals who have the 
required credits and pass a satisfactory examination. Full details in Summer Catalog. 
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UTICA’S NATIONAL 


EISTEDDFOD oe 
COMPETITIONS A HUGE 


MUSICAL COURIER 


SUCCESS 


Choruses from Wilkes-Barre Carry Off All Major Prizes 





Utica, N. Y., January There is joy in the hearts of 
the Welsh singers from Wilkes-Barre tor they scored a 
plendid triumph in three competitions at the National 
este d in their city New Year's Eve and the after- 
von and evening session of Ne Year's Day,.the major 
choral mmpetition at each was won by these carefully 
trained exponents of melody from the Pennsylvania coal 
city Their victories were not empty ones for they had 
plendid competitic from four Utica organizations but 
there was no question about their superiority 

New Year night the Orpheus Male Chorus won the 
$1000 prize against the Hadyns of this city, under the di 
rection of Prof, John G. Thomas with Prof.- Thomas E. 
Ryan as accompanist Gwilym Amos, the veteran con 
ductor of the Orpheus, arose from a sick bed to direct his 
eal vv ores 

‘New. Year's afternoon the Sheldon Chorus of Wilkes 
Barre captured the $1000 prize in competition with the 
Utica Choral Society, under the direction of John M 
Jone john Evans directed the Wilkes-Barre singers and 

n a fine adjudication : 

At the first. session the competition for church choirs, 

rrying with it a $150 prize, was won by the Baptist 
Chureh choir of Wilkes-Barre, directed by William Anwyl. 
The Bethany Choir of Utica, W. Christmas Jones, direc- 
tor. and the Presbyterian ¢ hurch Choir of New Hartford, 
under the direction of Thomas E. Hale, were the other con 
testant ; 

< at all Ejisteddfods, there were competitions lor essays, 
poems and recitation Dr. Daniel Protheroe of Chicago 
was the adjudicator Margaret Griffiths, a young pianist 
here and pupil of Johannes Magendanz of the Utica Con 
ervatory, was the official accompanist of the meetings 
Mrs. Davis-Wynne, contralto, was the offic ial soloist at all 
essions : 

At the first session New Year's Eve, outside the choi 
competition, the most interesting event was that for orches 
tras of twenty pieces in the Poet and Peasant overture 
Ewe orchestras from the Utica Free Academy competed 
Che first group, under the direction of Edward Daley, won 
the rst prize ol $75 and the econd grot Pp, under the direc 
tion of Marjorie Robert, won the second prize ot $25. 

Soprano competition for young singers between sixteen 
and twenty-one was won by Inez Becker, Syracuse, the 
prize being $10 

Competition on cycle of songs, Fairy Ballads by Cole 
ridge-Taylor, was also won by Miss Becker who did the 
best singing in the solo competitions during the whole 
icisteddiod—prize 30 

Piano duct, arrangement of introduction to third act of 
Lohengrin, was won by Mair Jones and John Hayden 
jones—prize $12 

Tenor solo—The Silent Harp, Williams, was won by 
Thomas G. Jone Clinton, N. ¥ prize $10 

Duet for ild under sixteen—Music of the Birds, 
Glover, was won by Sarah and Margaret Ellis—prize $6. 

lhe morning session, New Year's Day, was given over 
to variou tests among childret The action song was 
von by a children’s chorus, under the direction of Mrs 
lohn M. Edwards—prize $25; second prize of $10 went to 
1 group under the direction of Mrs. 5 J. Evans. _ 

Phe prize of $75 for the best children’s chorus singing, 
(x Springtide, Go, by DeLloyd, was won by Moriah 
Church Choir, under the direction of David Jones. _Sec- 
nd nrize of $10 was given to the Excelsior Girl’s Choir, 
lirected by Emlyn Evans 

Piano solo for children under sixteen—The West Wind, 
by Krogman, was won by Anna Williams—prize $3 

Violin solo for children under sixteen—Air and Varia 
won by Dilys Davis, Plymouth, Pa.—prize $53. 

The afternoon had for its feature the mixed chorus 
contest reported above Probably the most interesting com- 
petition beside that was for the piano solo, The Haunted 
Hi use, by Mi acDowell, won by Mary Nightingale, a young 
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pupil of Magendanz at the Utica Conservatory. It is 
hard to believe such playing of such a number could come 
from a girl only fifteen. The adjudicator gave her en- 
thusiastic praise in awarding the prize to her. Unusual 
technic, but most of all color, imagination and real musical 
art made her playing memorable ; 

Vocal solo for children between nine and twelve 
won by Dilys Davies, Plymouth, Pa.—prize $5. 

Vocal solo for children between twelve and sixteen years 
was won by Sarah Ellis; Moonlight Memories, Evans 
prize $5. 

Instrumental trio playing any selection was .won by the 
Mozart Trio in Schumann's Lovely Gardens—prize $12. 

Bass or baritone sole, The Tempest, by Hughes, was won 
by a remarkable young baritone of Utica, Maldwyn Jones 

prize $10. 

The great male chorus contest featured the evening and 
closing session. The next in importance was the event 
for baritone or tenor in singing A Lover in Damascus, by 


was 


Amy Woodforde-Finden, won by Thomas G. Jones of 
Clinton, N. Y.—prize $50. 
Duet for tenor and baritone, The Bard and the Musi- 
cian, Davies, won by Evan G. Thomas and Arthur Hen- 
derson—prize $16. ' ie 
Ladies choir competition—The Rose, Evans, and_ The 
Bells, Gwent (unaccompanied), won by Utica Ladies Choir, 
John T. Roberts, director—prize $100. 
“ Soprano solo—Ye Breezes That Blow, Parry, won by 
Inez Becker of Syracuse—prize $10. 


The chorus singing all through was fine, and the solo 
competitions were of a higher standard than at the Eistedd- 
fod of last year. 

Marcia Lewis with Detroit Symphony 


One of the newest acquisitions to the coterie of American 





artists is Marcia Lewis, lyric soprano. The progress this 

young artist has made during the last three years is truly 
MARCIA LEWIS 

remarkable. Her voice, her singing, expression, etc., have 


matured greatly and she has gained in popularity as a con- 
cert singer to a high degree. At her recent appearance with 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra at Orchestra Hall, Detroit, 
Miss Lewis won the approval of the large audience and the 
press. The Detroit News said in part: “In i pa Italian, 
Miss Lewis sang the Mimi song and revealed a voice of 
splendid resources. Her second number was Mozart's Al- 
leluja, which the audience liked so well that she gave a 
repetition. Here she showed unusual flexibility.” The Free 
Press had this to say: “Miss Lewis sang Mimi’s aria from 
La Boheme and Mozart's florid Alleluja with such effect 
that she was forced to repeat the latter.” 





Leo Ornstein to Play Own Concerto 


Leo Ornstein, who has just completed a continuous tour 
of over thirty concerts in the middle west, which took him 
west as far as Des Moines, lowa, and during which he gave 
a beautiful rendition of the MacDowell concerto in Minne- 
apolis as soloist with the Minneapolis Orc hestra on Decem- 
ber 7, has decided not to give any New York and Philadel- 
phia recitals until he has played the solo part in his 
recently finished concerto for piano and orchestra, which 
will be given its first hearings by Dr. Leopold Stokowski 
and his Philadelphia Orchestra at Philadelphia, on February 
14 and 15, and in New York on February 17. 


The Dayton Westminster Choir Progressing 

The unique art of the Dayton Westminster Choir of sixty 
American men and women, who, directed by John Finley 
Williamson, sang a capella and from memory alone is getting 
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a firm grip on lovers of choral singing. The choir is tour- 
ing under the direction of M. H. Hanson, who states that 
the singers, as well as their extraordinary talented director, 
have made tremendous progress since he heard them last in 
the early summer. He feels that if the choir was lauded 
by the critics and enthusiastically applauded by the public 
wherever they have appeared, and nowhere more so than in 
Chicago, that even a deeper impression will be made when 
the choir revisits the scenes of its triumphs of a year and 
two years ago, 


Ernest Bloch Returns to Cleveland 

Cleveland, Ohio, January 4.—Ernest Bloch, director of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, has returned to the city from 
a visit to Santa Fe, New Mexico, bringing with him many 
new compositions. A new violin sonata, a companion piece 
to the violin sonata heard in ¢ ‘leveland last year, is but one 
of six new works. This sonata, which the composer calls 
Poem Mystique, is in a lighter, happier vein than its com- 
panion piece. Both sonatas will be performed in New York 
City before leading musicians when Mrs. Alfred Rossin 
presents Andre de Ribaupierre, violinist, and Beryl Rubin- 
stein, pianist, as the performing artists. Upon this occasion 
the composer will speak a few words about his work and 
he will show why he considers the two Cleveland artists 
the best interpreters of his sonatas. 

In addition to the new sonata, Mr. Bloch wrote two poems 
for string quartets called, In the Mountains, a colorful work 
for violin and piano entitled, Nuit Exotique; a cello and 
piano composition, Hebraic Meditations; a series of pieces 
for cello and piano, From Jewish Life; and he wrote two 
movements of the suite for string orchestra and piano which 
he started in Cleveland some time ago. 

The Cleveland composer ,was given the St. Francis of 
Assisi Auditorium of the State Museum of Santa Fe for 
his workshop while he visited the city. He returned to 
Cleveland just in time to hear his own Institute Quartet 
and Beryl Rubinstein play his piano quintet, a new work 
heard for the first time in Cleveland on January 4, at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. This work was played several 
times last season in the east by Harold Bauer and the 
Lenox Quartet. Just a week or two before the quintet was 


played in San Francisco by Ada Clement and the string 
quartet of the San Francisco Conservatory of Music. The 
music is fresh, vital, compelling. It is coherent and its 


themes are well defined. It reveals Bloch as a master of 
logic and illusive subtlety. Mordant harmonies and the 
frequent use of quarter-tones may startle those not yet 
accustomed to the new musical idioms, but there is an im- 
mediately recognizable beauty even for the puzzled layman. 
The musician finds in it a multiplicity of minor beauties, 
Its originality of invention, its richness of motives, its ex- 
traordinary resourcefulness in technic and its plenitude of 
subtle sayings make it a mine of meaning. 

Here are a few of the press notices from San Francisco 
and Cleveland: 

“A single hearing only whets one’s desire for many 
repetitions, that one may discover details overlooked before. 
Had Bloch written nothing else but this, it would mark him 
as one of the great composers of our time.’—San Fran- 
cisco (¢ ‘hronicle. 

“A description of the Ernest Bloch’s quintet affords no 
idea of its unflagging vitality or of the inner spiritual ser- 
enity that glows in the center of its excitements and con- 
flicts."-—San Francisco Chronicle. 

“A coda of much beauty, soft, restrained, songful, brings 
the work to a somewhat une xpected, but wholly satisfying 
conclusion. The quintet was splendidly played by Beryl 
Rubinstein, pianist, and the Institute String Quartet, made 


up of Andre de Ribaupierre, first violin; Charlotte Demuth 
Williams, second violin; William Quincy Porter, viola; and 
Rebecca Haight, cello. It was a performance which left 


nothing to be desired in brilliancy, in unanimity, in finish, 
and above all in its abounding gusto.”—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

The quintet will be given two more performances in 
Cleveland, one at the regular monthly faculty recital of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music and the other at the Chamber 
Music Society recital. 


George Liebling Liked in Chicago 
The day after George Liebling gave his first recital in 
Chicago it was on December 18—that cool critic and 
Sagacious manager, Rachel Busey Kinsolving, carried away 
by the magnificence of the Liszt pupil’s playing, not only 
engaged him for her distinguished morning musicale at the 
Blackstone Hotel on January 6, but Miss Kinsolving also 
wrote a letter to Mr. Liebling’s manager, M. H. Hanson, 
from which the following extract is quoted: “George 
Liebling’s recital here was a joy. His playing is, I think, 
what piano playing was intended to be, a thing of beauty. 
I have ne ver heard such exquisite tone shading. I am glad 
that the reviews were so fine. The entire audience remained 
until the end of the program and also through the last 
encore, which is quite remarkable for a Chicago audience 
As I meet the various managers from other cities, as they 
come to Chicago, I shall tell them about him and I shall 

also write to those whom I know. 
(Signed) “Racuer B. 


Chemet a “Sensation” in Toledo 


The following letter from Grace E, Denton, of Toledo, 
Ohio, regarding Renée Chemet, was recently received by the 


R, 


KINSOLVING.” 


violinist’s manager, H. Godfrey Turner, and speaks for 
itself : 
My dear Mr. Turner: 

have been a long time getting this note written to tell you how 


very much Toledo liked Chemet, and of my personal satisfaction in the 
concert. Chemet played beautifully, and was a most charming person. 
It was a delight to have her in every way. She won her audience com 
pletely, and Toledo has been talking about how wonderful she was 
ever since. Did you get the newspaper reports? If not I will send 
them to you. Our papers are not very enthusiastic as a rule, but they 
gave this concert the Pest write-up I have had this year 

I am certainly glad that I chose Chemet, and A made 
good, and then some. 

With the season’s greetings, 

Sincerely 


100 per cent 


yours, 
(Signed) Grace E 


Novaes in the Middle West 
Guiomar Novaes is now on her second Western journey 
of this, her seventh season, having appeared in recital in 
Omaha, January 4 and in Kansas City, January 6. She also 
is booked for other engagements in the Middle West. 


DENTON. 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 





NATIONAL OrGANISTS’ CONFERENCE 

Resident and out-of-town members of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of Organists met Janu- 
ary 7 in the Parish House, St. Thomas’ P. E. Church, with 
the following present: Chairman Reginald L. McAll, Presi- 
dent Noble, Secretary Nevins, Treasurer Porter, Miss Whit- 
temore (New Jersey), and Messrs. Fry (Philadelphia), 
Norton (Chicago), White (Trenton), Adams, Stanley and 
Riesberg. The treasurer reported $800 balance and all bills 
paid, which is better than last year. Mr. Riesberg reported 
$90 still due from advertising accounts. Miss Whittemore 
spoke of the Union-Essex Chapter affair of recent date, 
when Mr. Porter gave an organ recital, and mentioned the 
annual Rally in May. There was considerable discussion 
relating to the February 2 Chicago organ and orchestra 
concert, also the proposed concert planned for Wanamaker 
Auditorium, New York, in February. A letter from Russell 
B. Morgan of Cleveland, O., chairman of the local execu- 
tive committee, stated general activities there, Messrs. 
Rogers, Kraft, and Riemensnyder all actively interested in 
the coming August 3 convention. It was voted that the 
Hollenden Hotel of that city should be the convention head- 
quarters. 

Musica EveninG at St. THomas’ P. E. Cuurcu 

January 8 a musical evening was given at St. Thomas’ 
P, E. Church under the direction of T. Tertius Noble, 
organist and master of the choristers, the evening taking 
on the character of music by the negro composers, Bur- 
leigh (who sang some of his Spirituals,) Dett (choruses), 
and closing with the Largo from the New World Symphony 
(Dvorak). 

Women’s PHILHARMONIC Society MUSICALE 

Before one of the largest audiences in this studio in 
Carnegie Hall, the Women’s Philharmonic Society, Leila 
Cannes, president, heard the delightful playing of the young 
pianist, Lillie Sper, in a sonata, op. 39 (Weber), Voiles 
(Debussy), Gavotte a l’Antique et Musette (Leschetizky), 
and a Valse (Rubinstein). She was recalled and gave 
several encores, including an almost unknown polonaise of 
Chopin’s. The sonata was especially charming, its difficul- 
ties easily overcome, for Miss Sper has finger dexterity 
and deep feeling. Dorothy Reid, contralto, sang with good 
quality of voice and was ably accompanied by Anca Seid- 
lova. Mrs. Cannes gave a short address of welcome, in- 
viting all present to attend the next affair in January, to 
be held in the ballroom of the Belleclaire Hotel, also an- 
nouncing the organization of the Junior Philharmonic under 
the direction of Florence Winne and Eleanor Armstrong. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hughes, and Mrs. John Mehan were the 
guests of honor, and Ada Heinemann served tea. 

Brick CuurcuH MusicaAL ProcGraMs 

Dr. Clarence Dickinson, organist and director of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, resuming his series of Friday noon 
music hours, presented a portion of The Messiah on Janu- 
ary 2, when the church soloists appeared in conjunction 
with the motet choir; the prevailing storm did not prevent 
a large audience from being present. January 9 a Wagner 
program was given, with Sue Harvard, soprano, and Vlad- 
imir Dubinsky, cellist, assisting the choir. Tomorrow 
(Friday) noon the program will consist of music by De- 
bussy, the soloists being Mary Potter, contralto, and Marie 
Miller, harpist. 

Sunday afternoon last, Elgar’s oratorio, The Light of 
Life, was sung by this choir, the regular soloists of the 
choir appearing. 

Boarp or Epucation Lectures AND RECITALS 

Leading musical items in the course of the Board of 
Education Free Public Lectures, heard between January 9 
and January 16, include some well known names and also 
some new ones, including Marguerite R. Potter, in opera- 
logues; May Harper Ford, in A Journey Through Song- 
land; Marie Josephine Wiethan, piano recital; Esthern 
Benson, French Songs from Folk Songs to Opera; Marie 
Josephine Wiethan, in Music We All Should Know; Brook- 
lyn Chamber Music Society String Quartet (Frank L. 
Woelbler), in Haydn, Father of Chamber Music; Frank 
T. Molony, a concert; Gertrude Evelyn, in French and 
Spanish Singers; June Mullin, in Immortal Songs of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan, and Aurelia Gardiner in Great Moments 
in French Opera. 

MATTFELD’s CHRISTMAS Music 

Julius Mattfeld, organist and director of Fordham Luth- 
eran Church, on December 28 presented a particularly inter- 
esting evening program of Christmas music, including 
chorals, anthems, appropriate solos and Forman’s cantata 
The Birth of The Messiah (first time in New York). 
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Music was that of the composers Nicolai (1559), Praetorius _ 


(1571-1621), Corelli (1653-1713), Adam (1758-1848), and 
the moderns, Yon and Guilmant. The closing number was 
an organ postlude, Fugue and Choral, Nun Danket Alle 
Gott, by Steinhaeuser, for organ, four hands. Soloists of 
this choir are Margaret Krupp Mattfeld, soprano, and 
Dorothy Scheele, mezzo-soprano. Edna Krupp played the 
chimes; Max Welker, the trumpet, and Christine Meyer 
assisted at the organ. 
Kriens Pupit ror SASKATCHEWAN COLLEGE 

Nina Paulson, violin pupil of Christiaan Kriens, has been 
appointed head of the violin department in Regina College, 
Saskatchewan, Canada; this is high compliment to Mr. 
Kriens as violinist and instructor. Friends of this promi- 
nent musician received personal Christmas greetings from 
him in the form of a green card with facsimile repro- 
duction of the first page from his Christmas cantata, The 
Star in the East; it contained also his facsimile autograph, 
and portrait of himself. 
Harriet S, Keaton Urces Orcuestra ror Asspury Park 

Harriet S. Keater wrote the Mayor and Board of Com- 
missioners of Asbury Park with regard to better beach 
music, with vocal stars, for the summer programs. She 





“May Peterson charmed with the per- 
fect music of her tones, her delightful 
stage presence, and the beauty and 
novelty of her songs. The almost 
celestial purity and sweetness of Miss 
Peterson’s tones, the smoothness and 
delicacy of her modulations, her flex- 
ibility and vivacity made everything 
she sang a joy.. It is rare for a so- 
prano of the coloratura type to have 
such beauty of tone in the lower and 
middle register. She sang with mar- 
velous clearness of enunciation. She 
was recalled after every number. 
The Lincoln (Neb.) State Journal said 
the above about May Peterson, soprano, 
formerly Opera Comique and Metropoli 
tan Opera Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piane Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 





suggested that Simone Mantia, the concert leader, and his 
entire orchestra should be engaged. Mrs. Keator’s high 
standing and knowledge of musical conditions are such that 
the authorities will not fail to take action on her suggestion. 
The Asbury Park Evening Press alludes to Mrs. Keator as 
Asbury Park’s most notable patron of music. 
A. G. O. New Year's LuNCHEON 
The Annual New Year's Luncheon of the American Guild 
of Organists was held in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel when 
Chev. Marco Enrico Bossi, Italian organist and composer, 
and Nadia Boulanger, French organist and pianist, were 
guests of honor. Both gave brief addresses and Mlle. 
Boulanger’s talk was quoted next day in New York papers. 


Florence Irene Jones Praised 

Florence Irene ,Jones, violinist, was one of the artists 
who appeared at the concert given in the White Plains High 
School on the evening of December 19. She played Span- 
ish Dance, Romanza Andaluza, Sarasate; Le Cygne, Saint- 
Saéns, and Chanson Arabe, Rimsky-Korsakoff-Kreisler, 
and her artistic rendition of each number met with the ap- 
proval of her listeners. In reviewing the concert the White 
Plains Daily Reporter referred to Miss Jones as a gifted 
violinist, having an established reputation for imparting 
her art to children. The same paper also stated that Miss 
Jones can make a violin “sing” and can show others how 
to make it bring this specific gift to the world, for the 
violin has a mission all its own. 


St. Cecilia Club Concert January 20 


Victor Harris will conduct the first St. Cecilia Club con- 
cert of the season on the evening of January 20 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. The club of 140 singers will have the 
assistance of Frank Cuthbert, baritone, and Theodore Cella, 
harpist: Among the important works to be given is a new 
composition by William Wolstenholme, entitled A Song for 
St. Cecilia’s Day, 1687, to words by Dryden (first per- 
formance), written especially for the St. Cecilia Club and 
dedicated to Victor Harris. Among the other works an- 
nounced are Bruno Huhn’s The Unknown, A Tragic Tale 
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by J. Bertram Fox, three pieces by Gustav Hoist for chorus 
and harp and Margaret Lang's Heavenly Noel. 

At the second concert, March 31, the club will be assisted 
by John Barnes Wells, tenor, and an orchestra from the 
Philharmonic Society. 


TOLEDO MUSIC NOTES 

Toledo, Ohio, January 2. Carinne Rider-Kelsey, New 
York soprano; Clara Enid Orwig, pianist, and Mary Willing 
Megley, accompanist, gave a delightful program on_ the 
evening of December 29 in the J. W. Greene Auditorium 
Miss Orwig, one of Toledo's gifted young pianists, played 
two groups. Mme. Rider-Kelsey sang a group of songs by 
American composers and, as a surprise number, added Mem 
ories, by Mary Willing Megley. The affair was arranged as 
a benefit for the MacDowell Memorial Colony at Pete 
borough, Vt., the musicians donating their services for this 
purpose, 

Jaroslav Gons, Bohemian cellist of the faculty of the 
Chicago Musical College, was presented in recital by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame as the third event in their concert 
series on the evening of December 29 at Notre Dame Hall 
Prudence Neff was at the piano. 

Lucile Dodge More, pianist; Gerald McLaughlin, violin 
ist; Edmund D. Northup, baritone, and Mrs. Edmund D 
Northup, accompanist, gave an interesting program of music 
on the evening of December 22 at Scott Auditorium for 
the benefit of the Forsyth Woman's Relief Corps. 

The recital by Morris Morovitsky, sixteen years old vio 
linist, on the evening of December 18, in the J. W. Greene 
Auditorium, was an interesting event of the concert season 
Mr. Morovitsky was born in Russia, coming to Toledo when 
he was three years old. He received his entire musical 
training here. Upon entering Scott High School he was 
made concertmaster of the school orchestra and is now 
playing in the first violin section of the Toledo Symphony 
Orchestra. He is a protegé of Judge Aaron B. Cohn and 
a pupil of Lynnel Reed, teacher of the violin. Assisting 
on the program were Mrs, Matthew Neymeyer, soprano, 
and Mrs. John Gillett who accompanied both Mrs. Neymevyer 
and Mr. Morovitsky. The concert was in the nature of a 
benefit for the young violinist in order that he might con 
tinue his studies and prepare for the concert stag 

Members of The Monday Musicale gave a special pro 
gram of Christmas music on the evening of December 17, 
at the J. W. Greene Auditorium. Carols 
trio composed of Mrs. Robert Bronson Taylor, Mrs. ] 
Brenton Taylor and Mrs. Roy Kreitzer. Other numbers 
appropriate to the Christmas season included vocal solos by 
Mrs. Alexander Houston, Maude Ellis Lackens, Mrs. Wil 
liam Richards, Helen Masters Morris; violin numbers by 
Mrs, Eugene Hartman and Ethel Schwertzler, and piano 
numbers by Lucile Gaudern and Lucile Dodge More 

Manuel Steinberg, talented young Toledo pianist, forme: 
pupil of Lina C. Keith, was awarded a scholarship by Henry 
Holden Huss of New York with whom he is studying. The 
young pianist has appeared in several successful recitals in 
New York recently. Pr. 3G 


were sung by a 


Stoessel to Conduct Worcester Festival 

Worcester, Mass., January 7.—Albert Stoessel, conductor 
of the New York Oratorio Society, “Officier” de L’ Academie 
of France, violinist, composer and author, will succeed Henry 
K. Hadley as conductor of the Worcester Music Festival. 
The announcement came from Hamilton B. Wood, president 
of the Worcester County Musical Association. 

Mr, Stoessel will be the youngest conductor in the history 
of the Festival, for he is but thirty years old. He will come 
to Worcester shortly to pass the week-end with Arthur J, 
Bassett, former president of the association, and to discuss 
matters with members. Chorus rehearsals will begin in the 
last week iv January or the first in February A.M. H 


Macbride in Second Recital 

Winifred Macbride, English pianist, now in this country, 
will give her second piano recital this season at Aeolian 
Hall, Wednesday evening January 21. She will include on 
her program Brahms’ variations and fugue on a theme of 
Handel, Chopin's Twenty-Four preludes, two numbers by 
John Ireland, Amberley Wild Brooks and Ragamuffin, 
Palmgren's Bird Song, Herbert Howell’s Procession, Ravel's 
Jeux d'eau, Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in B flat, and will have 
for a final number Schumann’s Carnaval. 


James Woodside’s Debut 


James Woodside, American baritone, will make his debut 
in song recital at Town Hall, Wednesday evening, January 


28. He will include on his program songs by Mozart 
Hayden, Beethoven, Handel, Crist, Carpenter, Alberti, 
Engel, Franck, Koechlin, Dupare, Fourdrain, Strauss, 


Brahms. He will sing Sudden Light by his accompanist, 
Walter Golde, and Felix Weingartner’s Hochsommer 
“FOREMOST WOMAN PIANIST 

NOW BEFORE THE PUBLIC.”’—The Nation. 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 
Fisk Bldg., New York Pennsylvania Bidg., Philadelphia 


Personal Representative—Siegfried Herz, 1230 Burn- 
ham Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 


Author of “The Way to Sing.”—Published by C. C. Birchard, Boston, Mass. 


Galli-Curci Says:. 


Amelita 
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students who seek the truth in singing 


THE AMBASSADOR—NEW YORK 


Dear Mr. Proschowsky— 
Havi 


the beautiful and lasting art of “BEL CANTO.” 








February 23, 1923. 
been associated with you for the past eight weeks. let me express my appreciation of vour thorough understanding 

of the TRUE ART of singing and the intelligent simplicity of your elucidations, through which I have been able to discover 

and use new beauties in my own voice. It‘is with a feeling of great satisfaction that I recommend to you those artists and 


Gratefully yours, 


AMELITA GALLI-CURCI. 
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BUFFALO SYMPHONY’S SECOND a 
CONCERT WARMLY RECEIVED 
Flonzaley Quartet, De Reszke Singers With Mildred Dilling 
and George Fleming Houston Heard Church and 


Studio News—Local Activities 

Buffalo, N. Y., December 28.—The second concert of the 
Buffalo Symphony Orchestra was held in Elmwood Musi 
Hall. December 14, under the auspices of the Buffalo Sym 
phony Saciety the added attraction being the solo violinists, 
jan Pavel Wolanek and Joseph A. Ball (concertmaster ot 
the orchestra) in the Bach D minor concerto tor two vio 

th string orchestra, the spontancous applause at its 

conclusion evidencing the pleasure of the audietice in its 
irtist presentation In the Beethoven Pastoral Sym 
phony the orchestra was thoroughly at home and warmly 
App suc it t close 

Mary Gail Clark furnished interesting program notes 

FLONZALEY QUARTET 

On 1 the tstanding musical events of the season was 
the visit « the | nzak (Juartet to the Statler ballroom, 
the eve ng December 10, ut der the a spices of the Buf 
fal mphony Societ The program by Haydn, Brahms 
i ubert harmed the appreciative audience and the 
quartet granted three attractive encore numbers 

De Reszke SINGE Mivprep DILLinc 

\ venuine good time was enjoyed by audience and pet 
formers alike in the recent concert given by the De Reszke 
Singer with Mildred Dilling, harpist The four young 


men presented such an unhackneyed program, entering into 


each number with spirit and zest, that the official program 
was lengthened by half, so delighted was their audience. Not 
the least enjoyable was the admirable work at the piano of 
the first tenor, Hardesty Johnson, and the excellence of the 
harp numbers played by Miss Dilling whose fullness and 
brilliance of tone and beauty of selections, as well as attrac 
tive personality, won her audience She too granted many 
encores 


[he concert Was given in | Imwood Musical Hall, Decem 


ber 16, under the auspices of the Buffalo Musical Founda 
thor Tin Marian de Forest, manager 
: Grorce FLeminG Houston 
The recital by George Fleming Houston, baritone of New 
York and Rochester, in the court of the new Twentieth Cen 
tury Club the evening of December 19, has been the talk of 
the town and many have been the thanks bestowed upon Mrs 


Wetlaufer and Mrs. Robert 


uch keen pleasure 


Albert Prentiss, Mrs. Conrad 
(,allagher tor their courtesy im aff 
to the 250 invited guest 

Mr. Houston’s program was 
it a wealth of interpretative 


and charming manner we 


rding 


ting and he brought to 
ability. His diction, artistry 
n his audience and he was forced to 
were played by 


intere 


add many encore The accompaniments 
Herbert Krahmer, also of Rochester 


Mr. Houston sang the baritone role in The Messiah pre 
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teresting program at the Buffalo Club, December 13. The 
members were enthusiastic in approval and each performer 
won several encores. : 

Mrs. Mennig filled an engagement with the Kiwanis Club’s 
Ladies Day, December 17, given in the Hotel Statler ball- 
room, playing two groups of piano soli. 

The December 13 program of the Chromatic Club in 
The Playhouse introduced the singing of carols by a group 
of children under the leadership of Laetitia Viele; a group of 
songs by Edna Luse, with William Gomph at the piano; 
Helen Doyle Durrett, violinist, and Ina G. Lery, pianist. 
Elvira Ruppel so pleased her audience with her rendition of 
Angels Ever Bright and Fair that it clamored for repeti 
tion. Ethyol McMullen furnished sympathetic support at 
the piano. The audience joined in the Christmas carols at 
the close, Mrs. Durrett furnishing a beautifully played 
obligato for the Holy Night by Adams 

Many of the churches gave elaborate Christmas music 
programs and pageants. Westminster Presbyterian Church’s 
pageant was directed by Hazel Carrigan, William Benbow, 
organist and choir director, with Rebecca Cutler Fox, Mar- 
garet McNamara, Charles Mott and Herman Gahwe, solo 
quartet P 

Delaware Avenue Baptist Church candle service was 
beautiful. Bessie Pratt Fountain and Frances Gordon, or 
ganist and pianist; Irene Hassel, Mildred Burns, Herbert 
Mulock, the choir with Robert Fountain, bass and director, 
and a chorus of seventy furnished the program. 

The quartet of North Presbyterian Church presented a 
cantata, the soloists being Hildred Morrow, soprano; Ruth 
Pettit, contralto; Frank Watkins, tenor, and William Krafft, 
bass, with Laurence H. Montague, organist and choir di- 
rector. 

The Central Park Methodist Church, Harold A. Fix 
organist and choir director, had an elaborate program in 
which the quartet, Mrs. Ferrell, Mrs. Larkins, Mr. Gill and 
Mr. Burnham, were assisted by the Central Presbyterian 
Quartet, Mrs. Hedrick, Miss Reed, Mr. Dayer and Mr. 
Knaier. Mildred Laube was heard on the harp. 

The participants in the pageant at the Church of the 
Redeemer were assisted musically by the director-organist, 
R. Leon Trick, and the members of the choir, Louise E. 
Sleep, Emily Linner, E. A. Spaulding and Edwin Boettger. 

It was with deep regret that the parish of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church accepted the resignation of its organist 
and choirmaster for many years, C. H. Fenner, who is to 
make his home in Syracuse. At a farewell dinner given 
him by the Vestry, Edna Zahm sang an original song of 
presentation in tendering him a purse from his many friends 
in the parish 

Central Presbyterian Church’s Christmas program con- 
tained organ numbers played by William Wall Whiddit, or- 
ganist director, selections by the chorus choir and solo quar- 
tet, Mrs. Hedrick, Miss Reed, Mr. Dayer and Mr. Knaier. 

Mildred P. Kelling’s large class of piano pupils gave a 
Christmas musicale in the music room of the Grosvenor 
Library, the afternoon of December 21. 

A piano recital by pupils of Vera Meath was given Decem 
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sentation by the Community “horus December 27, in Elm ber 18 in the music room of the Grosvenor Library. 
wood Music Hall, before a full house that was delighted Mary Rose presented two piano pupils, Josephine Murphy 
with his admirable rendits 2 and Evelyn Loersch, in a program at her home in St. James 
NoTEs Place early in December. 
Marjorie Harwood Kemp, soprano; Helen Garrett Men Little Marie McKenna, child pianist, pupil of Mary M. 
nig, pianist; Bernese Elliott, accompanist, furnished an in- Howard, made a favorable impression at a recital in Niagara 
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HOW THEY LOOKED THEN— 











ROBERT 
French violinist, now in this country, photographed at the 
age of eleven when he was a pupil of Joachim in Berlin. 


IMANDT, 





Falls where she played a group of piano soli at a concert of 
the Treble Clef Club. 

Edna Zahm had charge of a musicale for St. John’s Episco- 
pal Church, given in the studio of Evelyn Rumsey Lord, the 
participants being Florence Davis, Gladys Atwood, Elvira 
Ruppel, Bradley Yaw, Dorothy Reizel, Grace Sandel and 
Edna Zahm. 

Bertha Drescher, soprano, was engaged for the radio trans- 
continental test, giving a half hour program of songs ac- 
companied by Evelyn Smith. 

William Veatch Evens has filled many engagements dur- 
ing the past month, including a musicale at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, another for the Erie County Political Woman’s Club; the 
State Hospital for a number of shellshocked veterans, and a 
later successful appearance for HGR broad: sting station. 

La i. 7 


Fox Theater Notes 


Philadelphia, December 24.—For the week commencing 
December 8 the Fox Theater Orchestra played the over- 
ture from I] Guarany, one of the best-liked operas by An 
tonio Carlos Gomez. The excellent interpretation given 
this score by Erno Rapee, conductor, captivated the au- 
dience, if one may judge by the generous applause. The 
Commanders, calling themselves America’s Entertainers, a 
dozen or more young men of as many diverse talents, proved 
their right to the title. These lively gentlemen displayed 
their skill on various instruments, sang a jolly chorus, and 
one of their number sang a pleasing Spanish song, while 
others executed expert solo hornpipe dances and burlesque, 
all reminiscent of minstrel days, and greatly enjoyed by the 
audience. 

The ever popular Chocolate Soldier overture was the open- 
ing number at the Fox Theater for the week beginning De- 
cember 15. The familiar melodies of this pleasing overture 
were enthusiastically received, especially when Gita Rapoch 
joined with the orchestra singing My Hero. Frederick 
Brindley sang Mother Machree, using the Irish dialect ef- 
fectively, and giving a sympathetic rendering of this fa- 
vorite song. M. M. C. 


Jerome Swinford Active 
_ Jerome Swinford is proving his versatility by appearing 
for his alma mater on the Princeton team in the Inter- 
collegiate Cross Word Puzzle Contest, to be given in the 
Hotel Roosevelt ballroom as the opening event in a series 
of benefits to be given for the Bryn Mawr Music Fund and 
the City Music League. Later Mr. Swinford will appear 
as one of the artists in the concert course for the same 
benefit, when, on February 10, the third of the Roosevelt 
Recitals will be given, with the Symphony Players and 
Gloria Gould also on the program. ; 


Mildred Mills Gives Lecture Recitals 


Mildred Mills, soprano, has been giving lecture recitals 
over the radio which she calls Half Hours of Famous Com- 
posers. She won much praise for the one she gave on 
December 20, and thousands of radio fans are looking for- 
ward to her next recital on January 22. Miss Mills sang 
recently at the memorial service for Mrs. Harding, held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, by the Daughters of 
Ohio. On New Year's night the soprano sang at a musicale 
given by the Washington Heights Women’s Club. 


Flonzaley Quartet Busy This Month 

This month the Flonzaley Quartet plays twice in Phila- 
delphia, the first of its series of three in Washington, the 
third of its series of three in Chicago, the first of its series 
of three in Boston, the second of its series of three at Smith 
College, Northampton, the second of its series of three in 
New York, and appearances also in Toronto, Rochester, 
Ithaca, Dartmouth College (Hanover, N. H.), Pittsfield, 
Atlanta and New Orleans. 


Zimbalist and Addison in Recital 
The third concert in the Elks’ Concert Course in Erie, 
Pa., was given last night, January 14, with Efrem Zimbal- 
ist, violinist, and Mabelle Addison, contralto, presenting the 
program. A more detailed account of the concert will be 
published in a later issue of the Musica Courter. 
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PROVIDENCE’S NEW CHORAL 
SOCIETY GIVES THE MESSIAH 


Royal Dadmun, Ruth Rodgers, Jeanne Laval and Lambert 
Murphy Warmly Received—Koussevitzky Makes 
Many New Friends—Notes 





Providence, R. January 1.—Serge Koussevitzky has 
been a reality in Providence, too. The minute he stepped 
upon the stage, at his first appearance, the audience knew 
he was an unusual and genuine musician. 

At his second appearance on December 9, Mr. Koussevit- 
zky was given an ovation, Marguerite D’Alvarez appeared 
as soloist at the first concert making an impression, and 
Alexander Borovsky as soloist for the second concert, 
pleasing his audience perceptibly. The outstanding feature 
thus far has been the orchestra’s rendition of Wagner music, 
and the ultra modern conception of the Pacific 231. 

New Cworat Society in THE MEsSIAH 

Upon the success of the work by John B. Archer and his 
force of helpers and singers at the dedication of the Bene- 
dict Temple of Music at Roger Williams Park last autumn, 
they set to work to form a permanent choral society to 
succeed the old Arion Club, of which Dr. Jules Jordan was 
the founder some fifty years ago and continued as its only 
conductor until his retirement a few years previously. For 
the past three months Mr. Archer has held rehearsals of 
the Providence Festival Chorus under favorable condi- 
tions and recently The Messiah was presented to Provi- 
dence music lovers, and was given a fine rendition. 

The instrumental support was supplied by forty-six mem- 
bers of the Providence Symphony Orchestra, Robert Gray, 
concertmaster, and the soloists were Ruth Rodgers, soprano; 
Jeanne Laval, contralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor; Royal 
Dadmun, bass, and Walter Smith, trumpeter. The con- 
cert took place at the Albee Theater. 

Mr. Archer is an able conductor, has a steady, firm sense 
of rhythm, and keeps his forces well under control in this 
respect. There was a remarkable unity of feeling evidenced 
for so large a body of singers, about 275 in number, re- 
hearsing together for so short a time. The diction was 
clear, the attacks clean cut and a responsiveness to the 
slightest wish of the conductor instantly afforded. 

Ruth Rodgers made a favorable impression and did ex- 
cellent work. Her best number was I Know That My 
Redeemer Liveth, in which she exhibited beautiful quality 
of voice and sang with telling effect. 

Jeanne Laval was also a newcomer to Providence. Her 
voice quality was rich, while her’ best work was in He Was 
Despised and He Shall Feed His Flock. 

Lambert Murphy was well received and also well re- 
membered from his former appearances in Providence. 
His rendition of Comfort Ye My People, was the essence 
of purity. It is to be commended that he sang the entire 
work from memory. 

Royal Dadmun made a fine impression upon this his first 
visit here. Rarely do we hear as flexible a bass voice as 
Mr. Dadmun’s. In him one immediately recognized a musi- 
cian. He sang with a vital expressiveness. His wide range, 
the smoothness of his delivery, his clear diction, strong 
sense of rhythm and the joy he took in his work, made him 
a valuable addition to the quartet. Seldom if ever has a 
bass singer handled the demands of The Messiah better in 
this city. 

As for the orchestra—it was well trained and a fine sup- 
port to the chorus and soloists. 

Notes 

The Palestine Temple Shrine Band gave its annual con- 
cert in the Strand Theater to a large audience. 

Wassily Besekirksky and Jan Sickesz gave a sonata recital 
in the Chinese ballroom at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Bruce 
Merriman. 

The Christmas musical of the Chaminade Club was given 
by Paul Shirley, viola d'amore; Jacobus Langendoen, cello of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and Doris Emerson, so- 
prano. Reginald Boardman was the accompanist. 

Emma Winslow Childs and Jean Wilkins-Berkander 
gave a joint recital at the Plantations Club. 

Heinrich Gebhard was the soloist at the Christmas musi- 
cal of the Chopin Club. 

Loyal Phillips Shawe, formerly of this city and Boston, 
now head of the department of vocal music at the North- 
western University at Evanston, IIl., gave a recital at the 
Memorial Hall of the R. I. School of Design, and was ac- 
companied by Beatrice Warden Roberts. Ay BW. 
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Montreal Enjoys National Civic Opera 


Montreal, Can., January 5—The National Civic Opera 
Company, under the direction of Eugene Martinet, opened 
with great success a season of French and Italian opera at 
the Orpheum Theater on the evening of December 29, by 
a representation of Manon with Rosa Low in the title role 
and Colin O’Moore as Des Grieux. The other operas given 
during the week were Carmen, Louise De Lara in the title 
role, Emily Day as Micaela, William Tucker as Escamillo, 
and Hunter Kimball, Don Jose; Le Chemineau, William 
Tucker in the title role, Thomas Fletcher as Toinet, A. 
Becker as Francois, Lise Dupuis as Toinette, and Lea 
Choiseul as Aline. In La Boheme Ivy Scott was an ideal 
Mimi, as was also Colin O’Moore as Rudolphe. In Aida, 
Athénes Buckley was in the title role, Beatrice ‘D’Alessancho, 
Amneris, Hunter Kimball, Rhadames, William Tucker, 
Amonasro, and Augusto Attone, Ramfis. The choruses 
are well trained and did excellent work under the direction 
of A. L. Stoupanse. The orchestra, all picked Montreal 
musicians numbering thirty-five, were under the baton of 
Bazil Horsefall, Albert Roberval (Montrealers), and John 
Ingram of New York. A fine ballet, trained and directed 
by Leon Leonidoff, was much admired. 

These form a well balanced company, and great credit is 
due'to Mr. Martinet, the organizer, who has managed the 
whole with local chorus and soloists from New York and 
Toronto. After a few weeks here, they will proceed to 
Quebec, Ottawa, Toronto, etc., for presentations in each 
city. M. J. M 


Emma Trentini in Vaudeville 


Under the management of Fortune Gallo, the former 
comic opera star, Emma Trentini, has been induced to 
accept a vaudeville engagement de luxe, and she opened her 
tour at the Hippodrome on January 5. 

Mme. Trentini has remained petite, pretty, and full of 
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animation and temperament. Her voice still has its clarity, 
its appeal, its high tones. She phrases artistically, and she 
puts emotion and intelligence into her delivery. 

Her numbers were: One Fine Day, from Mme. Butterfly 
(with a Japanese setting), an Italian folksong, and Giannina 
Mia, from The Firefly. A pianist, Eric Zardo, assisted in 
the act by delivering several numbers in a_ technically 
brilliant fashion. 


Braun Pupil Scores in West 
Louis Lazarin, baritone, pupil of Leo Braun, is appear- 
ing with success in Western cities with The Harmony de 
Luxe trio, which includes Lillian Gresham, soprano, and 





Strauss-Peyton photo 


LOUIS LAZARIN. 


Mario Palermo, tenor. In Denver, where the trio recently 
appeared, they received much favorable criticism. The 
Curtain News of Denver writes: “The star of the trio is 
Louis Lazarin, whose baritone is one of the most attrac- 
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tive we have heard in some time. His personality is the 
type that should take him a long way on the road to fame.” 

“Many Western dailies report that Mr. Lazarin’s singing 
is most artistic and highly finished. His voice, which is 
described as carefully modulated and of fine tonal quality, 
appeals, while his clear articulation and sensitive apprecia- 
tion of the dramatic as well as lyric quality, always appeals 
to his audience. In a letter received by Mr. Braun, Mr. 
Lazarin gives all credit to him for his careful and con- 
scientious training. 


Richard Buhlig’s London Recital 


Richard Buhlig, American pianist, has recently given his 
first London recital in eleven years. Writing of it, critics 
remarked that, whereas his chief qualities tormerly were 
delicacy of touch and tone, he has now developed his 
strength so that vigor is his chief characteristic. His play- 
ing of the Brahms-Handel Variations was described by one 
as “both masterly and masterful.” There was also splen 
did virility in his playing of the first movement of the 
Beethoven C minor sonata, op. 111, and a good deal of 
poetry in his playing of the variations in the same work 
A large audience showed hearty appreciation of the artist's 
work, 

Klibansky Studio Activities 

Lottice Howell, from the Klibansky Studio, New York, i 
to go on tour with the Hinshaw Opera Company; she will 
sing the prima donna role in Mozart's Impresario. Mabel 
Nichols can been engaged as soprano soloist at Grace 
Episcopal Church, White Plains, N. Y. Virgil Posey will 
be heard in recitals in Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi 
during the next two months. Gladys Bowen and Sara Lee 
gave a successful recital in Brooklyn, January 4, with Leo 
Linder, violinist. 


Oliver Stewart Sings in Glen Cove 
Oliver Stewart was engaged as tenor soloist for two 
Sundays for the special Christmas music at the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Glen Cove, N. Y. On January 10 he 
broadcast : : special Scott songs from Chickering Hali 





HELEN RIDDELL| 


Soprano 











Sings “The Messiah” with chorus and Symphony 
Orchestra 
Springfield, Mass. 
December 21, 1924 


Her ‘“‘Rejoice Greatly” was the best that I have accompanied 
for years. Her tone work was good, her diction was all one 
could wish for and above all her brains and musicianship were 
“there” as we say. 

(Signed) Arrnur H. Turner 
Conductor. 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
Address Hotel Shelton, Lexington Ave. and 49th St. 
New York City Murray Hill 7302 | 
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European vocal and instrumental artists. 
educational and concert auspices. 





RONNY JOHANSSON 


Swedish Dancer 


a 


Summer Swallows, a 
waltz to 


Strauss’ melody. 


<< 


Rustic Dance to Grieg 
Orange and 
white costume, Swe- 
dish cap, green shoes 

and flying ribbons. 


Special Tour April and May, 1925 
New York to cities in Minnesota and Middle West and return 
A dance program in concert form, with appropriate background of draperies, also presenting 


Entire program refined and suitable in every way for 


For dates, European press notices and complete descriptive matter write or wire: 


Management ERNEST BRIGGS, INC., 1400 Broadway, New York 
BERTHA KENT, Manager 






































SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 





DO YOU WANT 
CONCERTS IN 
YOUR CITY? 


WE WILL GIVE THEM TO YOU 


No Guarantee Necessary 


——-_——— 


THE SMALLEST VILLAGE 
CAN HAVE CONCERTS 


aoe 


WRITE TO US NOW 





AND WE WILL SHOW 





YOU THE WAY 





——_@———_ 


Here Are the Artists We Can Offer You 


Sopranos: 
INEZ BARBOUR 
LUCREZIA BORI 
MABEL GARRISON 
EVA GAUTHIER 
MARIA IVOGUN 
MARIA KURENKO 
HULDA LASHANSKA 
MARY LEWIS 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 
LOUISE HOMER STIRES 


Tenors: 
MARIO CHAMLEE 
EDWARD JOHNSON 
GECRGE MEADER 
ALFRED PICCAVER 
ALLEN McQUHAE 


Violinists : 
JASCHA HEIFETZ 
CECILIA HANSEN 
ALBERT SPALDING 
TOSCHA SEIDEL 
EDUARD ZATHURECZKY 


Cellist: 
FELIX SALMOND 


Special Attractions: 


Contraltos: 
MERLE ALCOCK 
LOUISE HOMER 
MARGARET MATZEN. 

AUER 
MARION TELVA 


Baritones: 
VINCENTE BALLESTER 
REINALD WERREN- 

RATH 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL 


Pianists: 

ALEXANDER BRAIL- 
OWSKY 

DAI BUELL 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 
MADAME LESCHETIZKY 
NIKOLAI ORLOFF 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
JOHN POWELL 
OLGA SAMAROFF 


Harpist 
SALVATORE DE STE- 
FANO 


THAMAR KARSAVINA, Premiére 
Danseuse and Her Ballet 


THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 





For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building 
250 West 57th Street 


: New York 
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INTEREST IN WOLFSOHN SUBSCRIPTION SERIES GROWS 


New 


series in 
York has continued to grow since the first moment it was 


Interest in the Wolfsohn subscription 
announced. Six concerts in the series have already been 
given, and scores of subscribers have written to the Wolf- 
sohn Bureau expressing their appreciation of the course 
this year and telling of the pleasure they have received 
from it. Many more who waited until it was too late to 
subscribe are inquiring about the plans for the course next 
year. Applications have already been received for seats, 
even before the list of artists for next year has been an- 
nounced, showing the faith of the general concert public 
in the Wolfsohn scheme. 

The success of the New York course has led the Wolf- 
sohn Bureau to make plans to establish a similar course in 
other cities next season. As soon as these plans began 
to be formulated it was found that a schedule must be ar- 
ranged for the various attractions in the different cities. 
Following its usual policy of dealing with the public, the 
Wolfsohn Bureau has taken its subscribers into its con- 
fidence and has asked them to co-operate in selecting the 
attractions for next year. In order to do this the Wolf- 
sohn Bureau has sent out a confidential questionnaire to all 
its subscribers to the New York course, which is now be- 
ing answered and returned.’ When these returns have been 
checked up and tabulated the plans for next season will be 
announced, based upon the preferences of the subscribers. 
The results of this questionnaire will produce one of the 
most reliable and valuable collections of data concerning 
the taste and preferences of the concert-going public avail- 
able to any concert management. It will give a secure and 
certain basis upon which decisions can be made for the 
establishment of courses in other cities. 

There are five questions on the questionnaire. The first 
one asks: “Will. you renew your subscription for next 
year?” Within twelve hours after the questionnaire was 
mailed out, scores of replies were received, every one of 
them enthusiastically and emphatically declaring that they 
would renew, most of them giving their choice of seats for 
the series. The second question is: “What is the most con- 





venient time for you to attend concerts? Saturday after- 
noons, Sunday afternoons, or week-day evenings?” It has 
long been a subject of debate exactly which of these times 
is the best for concerts in New York, and the result of 
this poll will be to give the Wolfsohn Bureau a certain and 
overwhelming data on which of these times is most con- 
venient for those of the public who patronize the concerts. 
As the course is designed this year the concerts fall on 
Sunday afternoons, Saturday afternoons and one Tuesday 
evening, so that the subscribers should be able to reveal 
definitely which is most convenient to them. 

The third question gives a choice of three leading sym- 
phony orchestras for the subscribers to consider and upon 
the result of the choice of the subscribers a decision will 
be made as to which of these orchestras will be selected to 
be included on the Wolfsohn subscription series. No an- 
nouncement will be made until all the questionnaires have 
been examined and tabulated. 

The fourth question asks the subscribers which has been 
the favorite number and which one they would like to have 
repeated next year. From partial returns subscribers have 
already mentioned as their favorites: Reinald Werrenrath, 
Moriz Rosenthal, Louise Homer, Thamar Karsavina, Al- 
bert Spalding, and artists who have not yet appeared on 
the course. 

For a final question a list of artists is given for the sub- 
scribers to number in order of their preference those they 
would like to have included on next year’s course. The list 
includes: Lucrezia Bori, Margaret Matzenauer, Edward 
Johnson, Alexander Brailow sky, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Mario 
Chamlee, Mabel Garrison, Eva Gauthier, Elisabeth Rethberg, 
Maria Kurenoo, Mary Lewis, Merle Alcock, Allen Mc- 
Quhae, Vicente Ballester, Toscha Seidel, Eduard Zathure- 
zky, Felix Salmond, Marion Telva, Clarence Whitehill, 
Nikolai Orloff, John Powell, Olga Saramoff, besides those 
on this year’s course. 

It is significant of the wide sweep of popular appeal that 
many have already mentioned Brailowsky as one of their 
favorite pianists. 





Von Dohnanyi Arrives 


Ernst von Dohnanyi, Hungarian composer, conductor, 
pianist, arrived in New York on January 10 on board the 
Lapland after a rough voyage. Mr. Dohnanyi is here for 
another American tour, which will take him once more to 
the Pacific Coast, a tour which will keep him continually 
on the road until April, when he returns to Europe. 

“Europe is slowly returning to normal conditions, as far 
as the artist is concerned,” declared Mr. Dohnanyi. “I say 
‘normal’ advisedly and mean it pherhaps only as a figure of 
speech, for, of course Europe will never return to normal— 
it can never be what it was before the war. What I mean 
is, that Europe is finding its balance again and that it is 
once-more a place where musicians and artists can work and 
make a living. 

“Fees in Europe are now higher than ever. Of course, 
living conditions have improved and prices are higher, but 
even so, the artist in opera and in concert is being paid more 
in the leading cities of Europe than ever before. This is 
particularly so in Germany and throughout central Europe. 
in another season or two artists will no longer need to 
come to the United States in order to make a living. They 
will find that they can remain in Europe and find pilicient 
engagements to take their time and support them. I have 
been very busy in Europe, in Central Europe, in Germany, 
and | gave several concerts in England this winter. Every- 
where I found artists who were living happily and con- 
tentedly, with plenty of engagements and with no thought 
of coming to America. 

“The United States, it is true, has been glutted with art- 
ists. There have been too many of them here. 1 think 
you will find that more and more will return to Europe and 
spend more time there. But they will not return to Eu- 
rope for good. They will come back to America, and they 
will come back not for the money, but because they really 
like the United States and because they have found that 
here in New York City particularly there is a real cultural 
and musical center. They will come here and live here be- 
cause their friends are here. Necessity has driven the Eu- 
ropan artist here, and that necessity has been the salvation 
of America. Perhaps ‘salvation’ is too strong a word, but 
what I mean is that the European artist has something very 
valuable to contribute to American cultural development. 
The very presence of so many foreign artists has been bene- 
ficial. Now America will develop fast in a spiritual and a 
cultural way, as it has already developed in a material and 
a business way. 

“I like the United States. I like its youth and vitality. 
It is so exhilarating. I will like it in the years to come 
for its culture and for its appreciation of music. Already 
that appreciation has reached a very high state and the de- 
velopment of chamber music in the United States is an in- 
dication of a great appreciation of the very best in music. 
That is the test: the taste for chamber music. I found ex- 
cellent chamber music organizations in this country on my 
tour last year and I am sure you will soon have more such 
splendid organizations?’ 


Joan Ruth With Wolfsohn 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc., announces the addi- 
tion to its list of artists of Joan Ruth, American soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Miss Ruth came to 
New York from Boston less than two years ago to study 
voice with Estelle Liebling. After a short engagement in a 
musical comedy she was engaged by the Wagnerian Opera 
Company for the season of 1923-1924. With this organi- 
zation she sang the part of Cherubino in The Marriage of 
Figaro in Washington for two performances, making her 
operatic debut October 16, 1923, when less than twenty 
years of age. Miss Ruth sang two performances in Wash- 
ington in this part and then appeared as the bird in Sieg- 
fried with the same company in Pittsburgh. Her next role 
was as the page in Tannhauser, making her debut in this 
role in Chicago, where she also sang in The Marriage of 
Figaro. She also appeared in these two roles in Milwaukee 
and in Cleveland. Indianapolis and Albany heard her as 
Cherubino and she made her New York debut in this role 
December 27, 1923, at the Manhattan Opera House. Every- 
where she was hailed with delight as a new American dis- 





covery 
heights. 

Miss Ruth continued with her studies and another short 
period in a musical comedy, where she was heard by Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza of the Metropolitan Opera, who was so much 
impressed with her voice and acting that he offered her a 
contract with the Metropolitan Opera Company for this 
season, which she signed last April. 

Last October, Miss Ruth appeared as soloist at the Maine 
Festival where she was declared to be the “new star in 
the firmament.” Her debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
House occurred November 26, when she appeared as Fras- 
quita in Carmen. The World declared on this occasion: 
“No young singer could be judged with any finality on these 
snatches of fugitive soprano song, but they were enough to 
indicate that Miss Ruth has a voice of bright and flexible 
quality which she uses with deft dramatic effect.” 


and a lyric soprano who was destined to great 


Ivogun to Visit Coast 


Maria Ivogun will have a busy 
Coast the end of January. 


time on the Pacific 
She begins her west coast tour 
at Billingham, Wash., on January 21; she will then sing 
in Seattle, January 23; Portland, January 24; San Fran- 
cisco, January 26; Bakersfield, January 28, and appears 
as soloist with the Los Angeles Symphony on January 30 
and 31. The popular Viennese soprano will be accompanied 
by her husband, Carl Erb, who is now in this country 
sightseeing while she again adds to her laurels on the 
concert stage. Mr. Erb will stop off and see the Grand 
Canyon when Miss Ivogun starts East. 


Homer With Chicago Opera 

Louise Homer appeared twice in January as guest artist 
with the Chicago Civic Opera Company. On January 10 
she appeared in Il Trovatore and on January 12 in Samson 
and Delilah. These are return engagements, she having 
appeared a number of times in November with the Chi- 
cago Opera. Besides the appearances already announced 
for Mme. Homer during the month of January on her con- 
cert tour of the Middle West, she will appear in joint re- 
cital with her daughter, Louise Homer Stires, in Cleveland, 
on January 30. 


Zathurezky’s Debut 


Eduard Zathurezky, Czecho-Slovakian violinist, who will 
make his American debut, Tuesday evening, January 20, at 
Carnegie Hall, will include upon his program Tartini’s son- 
ata in G minor (The Devil’s Trill), Lalo’s Symphony Es- 
pagnole, Bach’s Adagio for violin alone, Praeludium and 
Allegro of Pugnani-Kreisler, and shorter numbers by Schu- 
bert, Hubay (whose pupil Zathurezky was), and Wieniawski. 
His final number will be Sarasate’s Zigeunerweisen. Andre 
Benoist will be at the piano. 


Rosenthal’s Program 


Moriz Rosenthal, at his second New York recital, Sat- 
urday afternoon, January 17, at Carnegie Hall, will in- 
clude upon his program Beethoven’s sonata in C minor, op. 
111, and three Schumann numbers, Warum? Vogel als 
Prophet, and Traumeswirren. He will play a large Chopin 
group, two Scriabin etudes and, for a final number, he has 
chosen Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodie No. 2. 


Werrenrath Featuring English Ballads 


Reinald Werrenrath has chosen, among the numerous 
English songs which he is offering this season, Go, Lovely 
Rose, by Roger Quilter, and Fhe Bubble Song, by Martin 
Shaw. Both these numbers were on Mr, Werrenrath’s Car- 
negie Hall program recently, and were unmistakably a hit 
with the audience. 


Spalding Having Busy Month 
Albert Spalding is having a bus January, concludin 
the month ™ the Middle West, shotat in Kansas City “4 
January 27; in Carthage, Ill., on January 28, and in Still- 
water, Kans., on January 30. 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
PRESENTS WANDA LANDOWSKA 


Stokewski Praised for Fine Program 

Philadelphia, Pa., January 2.—The Philadelphia Orches- 
tra programs, given at the Academy of Music at the end of 
Christmas week, began with an impressive Trumpet pre- 
lude by Purcell, scored for small orchestra with solo parts 
for first and second trumpets, the latter brilliantly executed 
by Sol Cohen and Monia Lein. Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven numbers made up the rest of a de- 
lightful program, conducted by Leopold Stokowski with a 
skilful variety of nuance which contributed much to the 
enjoyable evening of ancient music. 

The soloist was Wanda Landowska, who played the Bach 
concerto in F minor for harpsichord and the Mozart D 
minor concerto for the piano, introducing her own beauti- 
ful ornaments and cadenzas in the latter. Her delicate 
touch, fluent technic and sympathetic interpretation of the 
works of the old masters proclaimed her devotion to this 
style of music. 

An outstanding feature of the program was an Andante 
Cantabile (serenade from Haydn’s string quartet, op. 3, 
No. 2) orchestrated by Mr. Stokowski for strings and solo 
woodwind instruments. The hearty applause following this 
evidenced the enjoyment of the audience. 

The Pastoral symphony from’ Handel’s Messiah pro- 
vided the Christmas feature and was given an appropriate 
rendtion by Mr. Stokowski and the orchestra, who are to be 
congratulated on achieving the desired effect in their ex- 
cellent performance. Beethoven's Egmont overture was the 
most modern number of the program. 

The hearers of the Philadelphia Orchestra are greatly 
indebted to Mr. Stokowski for his clever eae hoa 





George Boyle Relates Amusing Incident 


Now that the anti-monarchial propaganda of Ibanez is 
attracting so much attention to the affairs of King Alfonso 
of Spain, and Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac is once more en- 
gaging the consideration of the dramatic world, owing to 
Walter Hampden’s revival of the French masterpiece, it is 
timely to recall the fact that George Boyle, the Australian 
pianist and composer, once gave a concert for the Spanish 
monarch, in conjunction with Coquelin, the great French 
actor who created the role of Cyrano. The occasion was a 
reception to the King and Queen of Spain at the Spanish 
Embassy in London, the audience also including Princess 
Henry of Battenberg, and numerous other members of royal 
houses. Most of Coquelin’s contribution to the entertain- 
ment consisted of readings from Cyrano de Bergerac, and 
Mr. Boyle played numbers by Chopin, Liszt, and some orig- 
inal works. 

Mr. Boyle describes the Spanish King as a remarkably 
attentive and appreciative listener as well-as a cordial and 
democratic personality, recounting an amusing episode which, 
with a less human monarch than Alfonso, might have marred 
a delightful and memorable occasion. Mr. Boyle's final num- 
ber was Liszt's Campanella, which seemed to particularly im- 
press the King who, after having had the pianist presented 
to him and complimenting him warmly, asked, “What was 
that last piece you played? I know it well and its name is 
on the tip of my tongue but I cannot quite recall it.” “That, 
Your Majesty,” said Mr. Boyle, “was La Campanella.” 
“Of course,” rejoined the King, “I knew it was one of my 
favorite Chopin compositions.” “No,” answered the pianist, 
forgetting that royalty must on’ no account be contradicted, 
“it is not by Chopin, but by Liszt.” He was at once struck 
by the look of horrér on the Spanish ambassador’s face and 
the embarrassed hush that fell on the surrounding members 
of the royal group, but Alfonso, to whom this was evidently 
a new and not unpleasant experience, relieved the tension, 
after a moment of amazed silence, by chuckling delightedly 
and remarking, “Well, well! We live and learn!” 


Forsyth in Creations of Song and Poetry 


Josephine Forsyth is presenting a program which she 
calls Unique Creations of Song and Poetry, consisting of 
her own compositions, both music and verses. Miss For- 
syth presents these programs in costume, accompanied by 
the harp and piano. She is under the exclusive manage- 
ment of Annie Friedberg. 





Gowns Created for Schnitzer 


Mme. Boue has designed and created six gowns for Ger- 
maine Schnitzer, each gown representing in color and de- 
sign the period and the mood of the six composers to be 
represented in the six, recitals which Mme. Schnitzer will 
give in Chickering Hall, New York, the end of the month 
and early in February. 
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“The Artist Stieff” is one of the few musical instruments 
still made according to the fine old art of piano building. 
The “Stieff Tone” is famous with the artists of three genera- 
It is the voice of the Stieff alone. 


It is inimitable. 


(Send for the new catalog.) 


CHAS. M. STIEFF, Inc. 


Baltimore 


Maryland 
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Cincinnati Notes 


Cincinnati, Ohio, January 2.—There was variety enough 
at the fifth concert of the popular series given on December 
28 at Music Hall by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Fritz Reiner. The spirit of the 
director and his men was in keeping with the program and 
the result was much enjoyed. The program began with 
Weber's overture, Euryanthe, and it was played with much 
warmth. The outstanding selection was the orchestral suite, 
No. 1, by Bartok, which had been repeated by request. 
Strauss’ Wiener Blut never fails to arouse interest. An- 
other popular number was the Bacchanale, from Saint- 
Saéns’ Samson and Delilah, which closed the concert. A 
member of the orchestra, Ary Van Leeuwen, _— was 
the soloist. He played effectively a Fantastic Caprice on 
Themes from Rigoletto by Lovreglio. His long experience, 
coupled with his ability, makes him a performer of more 
than pleasing merit. He was forced to give an encore. 

The Christmas party of the Hyde Park Country Club 
was greatly enjoyed on December 30 when Heinz Loos, 
violinist, was the guest artist. A number of vocalists ap- 
peared on the same program, including Rose Pitton Kabbes, 
Helen Riehl Scheu and Norma C. Stuebing. The pianists 
were Mrs. Walter K. Skibbald and May Estell Forbes, and 
readers were Pauline Stemler and Mrs. S. Allen Coffing. A 
choral circle rendered Christmas carols. 

Lillie Finn presented her senior and junior pupils in a 
Christmas studio recital on December 26. Ida Elliott was 
the assisting vocalist. 

The Clifford Presbyterian Church held its New Year 
services under the direction of Beulah Davis, organist and 
choir director. Two programs were much enjoyed, one by 
the children and the other a cantata and pageant in the 
evening. 

Helen Terrell, formerly of the Conservatory of Music 
faculty, was a. recent visitor to this city on her way home 
from Friendsville (Tenn.) Academy, where she is now en- 
gaged in teaching piano and solfeggio. 

The monthly musical service of the Knox Presbyterian 
Church was given on December 28, under the direction of 
. A. Grubbs, assisted by Mrs. MacKeever, violinist, and 
Mrs. Hezlep, pianist. 

Handel’s Messiah was sung at Christ Church, on Decem- 
ber 28, it being an annual Christmas event. A number of 
other selections were also rendered by Violet Summers, 
Mrs, Denton, Fenton Pugh and John Dodd. Frank Mahler 
assisted at the organ. 


Lino Mattioli is spending his vacation in New York City 
where he is enjoying a visit with other members of the 
American Academy of Teachers of Singing. 

Fritz Reiner, director of the Cincinnati 
chestra, has been invited to conduct a concert given by the 
Philadelphia Philharmonic Society. He has accepted the in- 
vitation and will direct the concert on February 15. He 


Symphony Or- 


has gone east to attend to the details and to arrange a pro- 
gram. The invitation.was sent by Leopold Stokowski, who 
was formerly a director of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra W 


Robinson-Duff Artists Gaining Recognition 

Two young American singers who are gaining recognition 
are Esther Case, soprano, and Elizabeth Sheridan, contralio, 
both pupils of Sarah Robinson-Duff. Mr. and Mrs. Clat 
ence Wooley gave a musicale at their country house on Sun 
day, January 4, and Miss Case and Mrs. Sheridan gave the 
entire program, consisting of and duets. Twenty-two 
numbers were presented, and the enthusiasm was so great at 
the end of the program that the audience refused to leavs 
their seats and clamored for more esenietty noticeable in 
the young singers were their fine tone production and fin 
ished artistry. The duets were Procenel enjoyable, for 
the voices blended beautifully. Miss Case and Mrs. Sheri 
dan will repeat this program in Washington early in Feb 
ruary, and will give a similar program in Boston on Janu 
uary 25, 


solos 


Re-engagement for May Stone Artist 
Beatrice John, dramatic soprano, who recently sang at the 
Lenox Theater, New York, won such a pronounced success 
that she was reéngaged within a month to reappear at the 
same theater 


Margaret Sittig’s Recital January 21 
Margaret Sittig, American violinist, will give a recital in 
Town Hall on the evening of January 21. She will play 
Vieuxtemps’ concerto No. 4, Cecil Burleigh’s concerto, op 
43, as well as numbers by Vitali, F. Bach-Kreisler, Mozart 
Burmester, Tschaikowsky-Auer, and Zarcycki 


Gigli Records Buzzi-Peccia’s Song 
Beniamino Gigli has made a Victor of 
Buzzi-Peccia’s Spanish serenade song was 
recently published by G. Ricordi 
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Dean of New York Critics 
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Vocal Studio Now Open, Hotel Majestic, New York. 
Management: ROGER de BRUYN-EUGENE BOUCHER, Associate 


Knabe Piano Used 


sang in a manner that might have filled the 
heart of ANY OTHER SINGER of this 
day with an ardent desire to EMULATE 
SO AUTHORITATIVE A MASTER. 


1540 Broadway, New York 
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IN THE MOVIES 


By Romualdo Sapio 
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It is an ill wind that blows no good. Managers of regu- 
lar theaters have complained that the moving picture houses 


have done harm to their business. If the growth and 
popularity of the movies, as they assert, has done such 
harm to the theaters of comedy and drama, the fact is cer- 


tainly regrettable But, on the other hand, new advantages 
have been realized in other directions, and new sources of 
enjoyment and benefit for the public have been created. 
New inventions always open new fields and new horizons 
to art and but no other invention in modern times, 
save wireless telegraphy, has so rapidly spread its influence 
and reached millions and millions of people as has the 
moving picture. Its progress in practical application has 
been so swift and wonderful that one has scarcely had 
time to realize it. It can be safely said that a new art has 
been born—an art whose future possibilities are not 
exhausted yet, by any means, and which has enlisted as 
literature, painting poetry, music and sculp 
all the other arts of the regular modern stage, 
working. Of all these arts, music is 
which has benefited the most by the new 


science, 


cooperators 
ture, besides 

for its complete 
perhaps the one 
wrder of things 

The screen, an educator in itself, has been the vehicle 

for a new educational musical factor which has sprung up 
wake of the silent drama. The advance of music 
from the solitary, out-of-tune piano, to the 
complete symphony orchestra, huge organs, vocalists and 
instrumental solo players, has been as rapid as other 
developments of the screen and the palaces which house it 

Hundreds of thousands of people, who had never been in 
a concert room to hear an orchestra play, are now seen 
listening to the performance of good music with keen 
enjoyment Nor is this all; they go away and carry with 
them such pleasant recollections of the music heard that 
they gré — become attracted to the regular concert halls 
where the best orchestras hold sway. They become familiar 
with the names of great composers and their works, and 
learn to love them. 

rhe orchestral, as well as the solo numbers, in the leading 
movie houses are selected with skill and acumen. The music 
is popular without being vulgar; it is classical without be 
ing boresome. It is ‘ace as to please the musician and whet 
the appetite of the layman. 

Smoothness and vigor, as well as tone quality, are the 
requisites which make orchestra playing a thing of beauty. 
The musicians of large movie houses are of the best, and 
the exceptional opportunity they have of playing together 
all the time makes their performance remarkably solid and 
coherent. All these conditions go to enhance the enjoy 
ment and increase the benefit which the public de rives from 
the musical part of the program. 

As for the main part of the entertainment, namely the 
moving pictures, the ingenuity of the producers, the lavish 
expenditure involved in their work, the high talent em- 
ployed and the progress of the photographic art, all concur 
to a result which, only for our familiarity with it, does not 
appear to us half as wonderful as it really is. There is, 
however, a point which lends itself to discussion and 
eventually to further development and improvement. That 
point is the relation between the film drama and music 

Looking back to the early days of screen production one 
finds that, from the very beginning, there has been an 
evident endeavor to render the moving picture more appeal 
ing and more complete by the accompaniment of music. 
With a few recent exceptions, in which special music has 
been composed for a screen production, the usual method 
consists in adapting and arranging for this purpose musical 
material already in existence. This method has its advan- 
tages and its drawbacks. The arranger can utilize, at a 
moment's notice, the best that exists in music; the supply 
is inexhaustible $y skillful manipulation, experience and 
good judgment, he can turn out rapidly an effective musical 
setting to any film and some of these adaptations are ex- 
tremely clever. They are musically coherent and the cue- 
sheets are timed to the fraction of a second. Even though 
many of the compositions used are old and familiar ones 
there are many phrases which the musical directors have to 
create in order to cement the score into a complete whole 
A leading theme, a sort of leit-motif, is often employed 
through the piece with excellent effect. The composition 
of an original score does not seem to be necessary, and the 
present prevailing method is perfectly satisfactory, except 
perhaps in two cases, both of which have come under my 
personal observation. I will try to explain. 

Incidental music of any kind, be it for drama, comedy, 
recitation or moving pictures, is invariably a form of art 

- wholly altruistic. Its chief aim is to be of benefit to the 
object it serves, at the cost of self effacement. It must be 
helpful and not obtrusive. It must never divert the atten- 
tion of the spectator from the main object. When the 
music performed is too closely and too obviously associated 
with the original subject which gave birth to it, the sensitive 
listener is disturbed; the shock is crude and inevitable. 
Much more is it so in the case of operatic excerpts too 
well known. It must be noted, however, that the best 


im =the 
in the movies, 
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arrangers avoid operatic selections and prefer to use music 
of less definite character. 

Another drawback of the present method is to be found 
in the disturbing influence of the chosen music whenever 
its compelling beauty attracts the attention of the audience 
to the detriment of the screen. Less beautiful music would 
often prove more appropriate. This conclusion sounds 
paradoxical, but is based also on personal experience, which 
has suggested to me an idea probably not so heretical as it 
appears. I am going to express it. 

In keeping with the ultra-modern tendencies of sym- 
phonic music, I believe that music for the moving picture 
should not be too melodic, or rather, not of too definite 
melodic design. For better effect it might be treated with 
a big brush on a rich polyphonic canvas. Large masses of 
tonal color throbbing with rhythmical force, vivid flashes 
of sonority, restful long chords in undulating successions, 
delicate combinations of vaporous tints, might be the best 
material for an effective non obtrusive background. For, 
after all, the music is to the screen what the background, in 
painting, is to the portrait. It is doubtful whether com- 
posers of note could be induced to write original scores for 
backgrounds. It would be a work of love, for there is only 
reflected glory in the issue, and their music would be short 
lived. Films come and go very rapidly. Even the best 
of them, after making the tour of the world, fall soon 
into oblivion, leaving nothing but a vague memory of their 
successful career. 

Great composers like Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Grieg, 
3izet and Massenet, besides others less famous, have written 
incidental music to dramas. But in every case their music 
is linked with works of undying vitality, and set in a form 
suitable for concert purposes. Fine overtures and good set 
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pieces can always be utilized. This would not be the case 
with music for the screen, composed along the lines which 
I ventured to suggest. Therefore the most practical method 
remains in the hands of those very able adaptors who have 
so far shown such good judgment. 

Perhaps my suggestions may open to them a new field 
of vision for novel treatments. If so, and they succeed, 
their efforts will mark a new step in the further develop 
ment of the silent drama. 
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James Wolfe Successful in La Veglie 


An outstanding character creation of the holiday season 
was James Wolfe's appearance as Dan Burke in La Veglie, 
the new opera conducted by Giuseppe Bamboshek at a spe 
cial performance at the Pennsylvania Hotel on December 
20. Mr. Wolfe was chosen to create the character acted by 
esgeypr Blinn when it was presented in its original form, 

a poetic drama by J. M. Synge. Mr. Wolfe’s work was 
=a and he showed his true artistry by subordinating his 
magnificent bass voice to the portrayal of a drink sodden 
Irish character who rises from his own wake to denounce 
the wife who philanders through while burning the candles 
for her supposedly defunct husband. 

The demands of the part are tremendous, dramatically 
and vocally, but Mr. Wolfe met them all and received an 
ovation from the 2,500 guests of the Manufacturers’ Trust 
Company who witnessed the performance. Mr. Wolfe fully 
justified Maestro Bamboshek for presenting this interesting 
new work of Arigo Pedrollo, and added his own triumph to 
that of the brilliant young conductor. Others in the cast 
were Nannette Guilford, Alfredo Gandolfi, and Rafaelo 
Diaz. 


Althouse Has “Marked Dramatic Style” 


Returning to Great Falls, Mont., where he had appeared 
previously, Paul Althouse recently repeated his former tri- 
umphs, as the following from the Great Falls Tribune will 
testify: “As all who heard Althouse on his former appear- 
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ances here know, he possesses a tenor voice of exceptional 
tone quality. His numbers gave him an opportunity to dis- 
play his wide range, revealing an equalization of tone in all 
registers. His wide operatic experience has developed in 
him a marked dramatic style which enables him to bring 
out the varying emotional character of each number he 
interprets.” 


Papalardo Gives Musicale for Eberhart 


On Sunday afternoon, December 28, an interesting musi- 
cale was given by Maestro Arturo Papalardo, in honor of 
Constance Eberhart, mezzo soprano, one of his artist pupils. 
Miss Eberhart, who is teaching voice at Meredith College, 
Raleigh, N. C., was home in New York City for the holiday 
season. 

A number of distinguished artists and friends were pres- 
ent and expressed their delight at the program arranged by 
Mr. Papalardo, comprising Che Faro Senza Eurydice by 
Gluck, Samson and Delilah aria, a group of English songs, 
including Cadman's new song not yet published, The Garden 
of Mystery, and several French songs. Miss Eberhart im- 
pressed with her singing, which revealed a beautiful legato, 
a richness and evenness of tone together with an unusual 
ease of range. Her diction, variety of style and poise won 
unanimous approval from the musicians present. Mr. Papa- 
lardo assisted Miss Eberhart at the piano with his usual 
skill and authority. 

The musicale was held, by request, at the studio of Mar- 
guerite Kussner, the well known piano teacher, who: pre- 
sented several of her pupils, among them young Billy 
Papalardo, ten years old, whose interesting playing surprised 
those present. 

Mr. Lapovsky, one of Miss Kussner’s artist pupils, played 
one of the Spring, Juon; Cradle Song, Brahms-Grain- 
ger; Capriccio, Brahms, and Aufschwung, Schumann. He 
won much applause for his brilliant technic and artistry. 

Alexander Akimoff, Russian basso, who has studied with 
Mr. Papalardo, sang several arias, the Volga Boatman’s 
Song, and the Song of the Flea, which he was compelled 
to repeat. 

Among the guests was Florence Otis, soprano, who sang 
charmingly two of Claude Warford’s songs, with the com- 
poser at the piano. 

Mrs. Papalardo,. Nellie Richmond Eberhart and 
Kussner received, and Mrs. John McAinsh poured tea. 

Some of those present were Mr. and Mrs. William Cross- 


Miss 


ley, Florence Otis, Yvonne de Treville, Mrs. R. H. Tither- 
ington, Margaret Keyes, Clara Edwards, Mr. and Miss 
Schulman, Mf. and Mrs. Fischer, Mr. and Mrs. Pearson, 


Attilio Bianco, Mrs. Park Wins- 
Mrs. Zoel Parenteau, 


Mr. and Miss Y oung, Mrs. 
low, Mrs. Goldstein and Mrs. Leavitt, 


Dr. and Mrs. Large, Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Maxwell, Mar- 
cella Geon, Mrs. William Reddick, Mrs. John Myers, Re- 
becca Davison, Christopher Hays, Claude Warford, Sue 


Thoburn, Harriet Thoburn, Mr. and Mrs. Francis McCoy, 
Mrs. John McAinsh, Dr. Eberhart, Major and Mrs. R. T. M. 
Scott, Mrs. Paul de Leslie, Mrs. T. F. Kemper, Ruth Kem- 
per, Robbins Lockwood, Mr. Ralph Joel and Bryce Fogel. 


Hutcheson to Play Modern Composers 


Saturday evening, January 24, in Aeolian Hall, Hutche- 
son will give the first half of his survey of modern com- 


posers, devoting his program to works of MacDowell, 
Brockway, Griffes, d’Albert, Strauss, Korngold, Reger, Doh- 
nanyi, Godowsky, Paderewski and Moussorgsky. 


A second program completing the survey, will take place 
three weeks later, on Saturday afternoon, February 14, and 
will comprise works of Franck, Fauré, Alkan, Ravel, De- 
bussy, Grainger, Bloch, Ganz, Cyril Scott, Goossens, Ire- 
land, Rachmaninoff, Medtner and Scriabin. 

In explanation of his choice of composers, and of certain 
omissions which will be questioned, Hutcheson says: “Havy- 
ing done my best with a knotty problem, I remain far from 
satisfied with the solution, and can only beg the indulgence 
of those who disagree with my sense of values. I have not 
hesitated to let my own personal preferences have some say 
in the choice of composers and pieces. After all, a strictly 
dispassionate survey of piano literature might easily prove 
cold and colorless. To play any composer without full 
sympathy would do him a poor service. Finally, it is out 
of the question for any one person to know, like, and study 
all that is good. Some omissions, therefore, must needs be 
ascribed to the limitations of my own knowledge and taste.” 


Mestechkin Pupils in Recital 

Jacques Singer, a young violin pupil of Jacob Mestechkin, 
will be heard in recital at Town Hall, New York, on Feb- 
ruary 11. The young violinist will play Paganini’s D Major 
concerto as well as works by Bach, Kryjanowski, Chopin- 
Huberman, Stoessel, Mana-Zucca, Tschaikowsky and Sara- 
sate, and, together with his teacher, will present Sinding’s 
Serenade for two violins. 

On January 14, Helen Berlin, another artist-pupil of Mr. 
Mestechkin, gave a violin recital in Witherspoon Hall, Phila- 
delphia, layla Tschaikowsky’s concerto, and, together with 
her teacher, the double concerto by.Bach. Her program also 
contained works by Glazounoff, Huberman, Paganini-Kreis- 
ler, Cyril Scott, Granados-Kreisler, and Sarasate. 
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Convincing Endorsement of 
Singer’s Popularity 


LARGE CROWD FORCES ITS WAY THROUGH 
FIRE LINES TO HEAR 


F. THEL GROW 


IN AN ALL-AMERICAN PROGRAM 


NEW YORK TIMES, January 7. 

The fire, which was not extinguished .until companies 
responding to three alarms had fought a stiff battle for 
nearly two hours, was in the Argus Building, four doors 
east of Aeolian Hall. 

The wide-flung fire line prevented hundreds of music 
patrons from reaching Aeolian Hall, where a voice re- 
cital by Ethel Grow, under the auspices of the Washing- 
ton Heights Musical Club, was scheduled. Finally the 
police let ticket holders through to the hall. They took 
their seats in a smoke-filled auditorium. 


NEW YORK HERALD, January 7. 

Lines of hose flanked Aeolian Hall at the hour set for 
Ethel Grow’s song recital last night and those seeking to 
approach its main entrance by Forty-third Street were 
turned back by the police audience entered from 
Forty-second Street. 

Miss Grow’s voice seemed of good size . . . cli- 
mactic notes rang full and clear. She showed expres- 
sive capacity and her program was increased by 
encores. 


NEW YORK WORLD, January 7. 

A fire broke out a few doors from Aeolian Hall just at 
concert time last night, and for a while the audience was 
limited to those music lovers who happened to have re- 
porter’s police cards. Miss Ethel Grow did not 
make her first appearance until the regular patrons ar- 
rived long after the scheduled hour. 

She sang an all-American program. Many of 
the songs were most engaging, and they were all de- 
livered with Miss Grow’s usual enthusiasm. 


Miss Grow was obliged to repeat five of the programmed songs and to sing three additional encores. 
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Photo by Walter Ttremmel, N. Y 


NEW YORK AMERICAN, January 7. 

A fire was raging in the next building and would-be 
concert patrons were checked by police, firemen and 
smoke from entering the hall. At about nine o'clock, 
however, it was considered safe, and Miss Grow began 
her program of thirty American songs. 
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added many friends by her singing in the Fifth Church of 


Steinway Reception to Hofmann 
Christ Scientist in New York City 
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FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT THE FAREWELL RECEPTION AT OLD STEINWAY HALL ON FOURTEENTH STREET, JANUARY 11. 
The occasion was in the nature of a farewell to the old hall, which was built in 1864, as the famous firm will move to its new home in West Fifty-seventh Street about May, 1925 








gest and most extensive which the great conductor has so 
far had in that country, and the tremendous reception which 
he has found has resulted in an invitation to return to Eng 
land in the spring for additional concerts. The epithet, 
“The classic conductor,” which Weingartner has reaped 
on his tour, is not only a tribute to the conductor's big reper 
tory, which includes Beethoven's third and ninth, Schubert's 
Unfinished, Brahms’ F major symphony, beside Mendels 
sohn, Weber, Liszt (and several modern works), but prin 
cipally to the compelling and finished rendition which he 
gave these masterworks. 


Boulanger at Wanamaker’s January 15 

Nadia Boulanger, noted French organist, will play her 
only New York organ recital on the concert organ in the 
Wanamaker Auditorium, today, January 15, at 2.30 o'clock 
Eminent critics have accorded Mlle. Boulanger the premier 
rank as woman organ'st of Europe. Walter Damrosch 
says of her: “Among women, | have never met her equal 
in musicianship, and indeed there are very few men wh 
can compare with her. She is one of the finest organists 
of France.” 


Thibaud Returning 
After an absence of two years, Jacques Thibaud, French 
violinist, will return to the United States and Canada for a 
concert tour during the season 1925-26 under the directior 
of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau 


phonic Society, Josiah Zero's orchestra, will be held in the MACBURNEY CHICAGO STUDIOS PRODUCING FINE 
Criterion Theater, January 18, at 12:30 p.m. Michael ARTISTS WHO ARE ACHIEVING REMARKABLE SUCCESS 


12—Esther Muenstermann, contralto, Augustana College, Rock 
Island, Ill 
MacBurney-Turner Costume Singers, Federated Churches, 
Corning, Iowa 
13—Edward Poole Lay, recital, Hotel La Salle 
Mary Bryan Powers, guest soloist, Methodist Temple 
Edward Poole Lay, soloist, Mangasarian Society, Woods 
Theater 
MacBurney-Turner Costume Singers, Artist Course, Hotel 
Windermere 
B. Fred Wise, The Messiah, Appleton, Wis 


* 15—Esther Muenstermann, Christmas Oratorio, Chicago 
17—-MacBurney-Turner Costume Singers, Harvey, Ill., Woman's 
Club. 


B. Fred Wise, Elijah, Milton, Wis 
18—Edward Poole Lay, West End Woman's Club 
B. Fred Wise, The Messiah, New First Congregational 
Church, Chicago. 
19—B. Fred Wise, Kenmore Woman's Club 
21—Edward Poole Lay, assisting soloist, Chicago Temple 
Esther Muenstermann, special Christmas program, Chicago 
Florence Anderson, contralto, assisting soloist, Chicago 
Temple. 
Laura Denton Smith, contralto, soloist, Highland Park Pres 
byterian Church 
Leola Turner, soloist, Christmas program at Chicago Meth 
odist Temple. 
B. Fred Wise, sacred recital, Hyde Park. 
25—Leola Turner, special Christmas service, Chicago Temple, 
under direction of Arthur Dunham 
26—Paula Schlueter, soprano, soloist, Hammond, Ind., Jewish 
Temple. 
27—B. Fred Wise, The Messiah, Euterpean Chorus, Chicago. 
28—B. Fred Wise, The Messiah, Blue Island Civic Music 
Association, 
Edward Poole Lay, Chicago Temple 
Wilbert Klingberg, The Messiah, Blue Island Civic Music 
Association. 
Leola Turner, Chicago Temple 
Florence Anderson, assisting soloist, Chicago Temple. 
29-—B. Fred Wise, recital, College Club, Chicago. 

The MacBurney-Turner Costume Singers is the unique 
organization composed of Elsa Fern MacBurney, soprano: 
Leola Turner, soprano, and Anna Daze, accompanist, and 
which has been meeting with splendid success everywhere 
Both Mrs. MacBurney and Miss Turner are products of 
the MacBurney Studios. 
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BOSTON, Jan. 3 


“Mr. Crooks is a singer to command respect as well as to stir enthusiasm. 


The latter feat he could scarcely fail to manage even if he tried to, for he has in his 
favor a beautiful voice of precisely the quality people love to hear, and of even 
greater consequence, a warmth of temperament that makes what he sings worth 
listening to. It is much to his credit, therefore, that he, with these insurances of 
success at hand, should have taken the trouble to learn to sing. Everything, of 
course, he has not.yet learned. But if Crooks has something to learn, already, on 
the other hand, he has learned much. He has had his voice, an exceptionally fine 
one, so wisely trained that he can produce almost every tone of his long, even 
scale with a ringing resonance; that means no small amount of intelligent work. 
He is musician enough to sing rhythmically, with pure intonation, and with 
phrases tastefully turned. To his fine qualities of voice and musicianship Mr. 
Crooks adds sentiment and fervor. The audience wanted many added songs.” 


Boston Herald, Jan. 4. 


“Loud app!ause greeted Mr. Crooks’ appearance. The program was an ex- 
cellent one. Extra numbers for an insistent audience were plentiful. It was 
evident from the first few measures that here was a recital to be fully enjoyed. 
Mr. Crooks has a glorious voice, resonant always in its timbre, stirring or sooth- 
ing, as occasion requires. He combines musical intelligence with unusval emo- 
tional warmth. It is a rare achievement to sing Handel's florid passages at brisk 
pace, in full fortissimo. In his modern songs, both lyric and dramatic, Mr 
Crooks was equally excellent. If his loud tones are robust, his soft are of surpass- 
ing smoothness and sweetness—witness especially the purely lyric passages in 
Strauss. His climaxes pile up with a rare sense of power.”~—Boston Transcript, 


Jan. 5. . 


“Richard Crooks, who has made an almost unprecedented success in Boston 
in the past two seasons as tenor soloist in oratorios given by the Handel and 
Haydn Society, sang his first Boston recital yesterday afternoon at Jordan Hall. 
A large audience applauded with unusual eagerness a program and a performance 
that were enough to stir the enthusiasm of anyone with any music in him. 
Crooks is already a great singer and he is still in his 20’s. No other young tenor 
in or out of grand opera in this country today gives such promise of a triumphant 
career. The rare distinction of Richard Crooks is not his voice, though it is a 
beautiful and thoroughly masculine tenor; and not his vocal technique, though 
in another that, too, would call for high praise. The great thing about Crooks 
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ADDRESS MANAGEMENT: 
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A SENSATION IN FOUR CITIES 


WINNIPEG, Nov. 4 


“It was one of the most delightful concerts the Club has ever 
given. The very first bars of his opening number revealed a voice of 
velvet and honey—of sheer lyric beauty. The song was ideally sung. 
In the Strauss group Crooks had an opportunity to-show the perfec- 
tion of his mezzo voce and the amazing nuances of which it was 
capable. The Club is to be congratulated for having presented to 
Winnipeg an artist who combines such a rare feeling for tone color and 


musical values.”—Manitoba Free Press, Winnipeg, Nov. 4. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 5 


“If there is a more beautiful American tenor voice than has 
Mr. Crooks, the writer has failed to hear of it. 
a voice of youthful beauty and tremendous range, but the manner in 
which it is projected is rather remarkable when it is considered that Mr 


Here is not only 


Crooks is but 23 years of age. He began his program with operatic 
airs by Bizet and Massenet. The audience was so taken up with his 
singing that he sang as encore the prize song from ‘Die Meistersinger.’ 
Again he was recalled and gave the air ‘Salve Dimora’ from Gounod’s 
‘Faust.’ Here were four tremendous arias, one after the other, 
and he wound up the last with a sweep of tonal beauty that thrilled 


his hearers.”—Oley Speaks, in “Music in New York.” 


is that everything he sings sounds as if he meant it.”—oston Sunday Globe, 


Jan. 4. 


“Well known and well liked here as singer Not many singers may arouse 
with German lieder the degree of enthusiasm that yesterday greeted Crooks’ pet 
formance. Crooks brought insight and ardor, intelligence and spontaneity in 
happy and none too usual conjunction.”—Boston Sunday Post, Jan. 4 


“Crooks has‘a voice of more than ordinary quality and power. He is an en 
thusiastic singer to say the least. In addition to his remarkable vocal qualities, 


he is also instinctively musical.”—Poston Christian Science Monitor, Jan. § 


ST. PAUL, Nov. 10 


“Perhaps not more than once or twice in a season is one accorded the priv- 
ilege of attending so rarely beautiful a song recital as that of Richard Crooks. 
One's first impulse after hearing him is to launch into an unleashed panegyric. 
Only through the use of superlatives is it possible to do justice and convey any 
adequate notion of his remarkable performance. While you are amazed at his 
breath control, his exquisite pianissimo in both the upper and the lower register 
the resonance of his ringing high notes, you are pot at once conscious of these 
things. Because of the ease with which he attains his effects, it is only after he 
has finished that you stop to analyze. While he is singing you care only to sit 
there and enjoy. If there is any quality in the whole range of vocal expression that 
he lacks, it is not at once discoverable. The man himself, looks the personifica 
tion of ‘Young Siegfried.’ It was one of the very finest song recitals I have ever had 
the pleasure of attending. The audience was large and, needless to say, enthu 
siastic.”"—St. Paul Daily News, Nov. 11 

“Richard Crooks is an extraordinary singer. A splendid physique and good 
physical poise lend the necessary support to the projection of his voice which is 
one of power and beauty—-great beauty; and fine musical intelligence. It is al 
ways fascinating to realize the presence of superb talent, not only because of the 
present delight it gives, but because of the unseen hand which seems beckoning to 
greater and greater things. The sixth sense as expressed in music is an impalpabl 
but quickly recognizable instinct for values. Mr. Crooks displayed this sense 
almost uncannily.”—S!. Paul Pioneer Press, Nov. 11 
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FELIX BOROWSKI 





Fel Borowski, president of the Chicago Musical Col 
lege vill instruct at that institution during the summer 
session in musical composition and musical history. This 
announcement should be well received by students and 

FELIX BOROWSKI 
‘ i mposition and musical theory, a Felix Borow 
upies an enviable place among composer and the 
{ { the day A omposer, teacher and writer on 
ik cts. the president of the Chicago Musical 


TRIBUTE 
ARTISTRY 


CINCINNATI PAYS 
TO ROLAND HAYES’ 


Orchestra Offers Fine Performance—Pavlowa Dances—Notes 





Cincinnati, Ol January 5 Those who en oy the art of 
dancing were delighted with two performances by Ant 
Pavlowa and her company on January 3, at Emery Audi- 
tornum 

(IN¢ NATL SYMPHE Yy CONCERT 
\ delightiul gram was enjoyed at the popular concert 
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TO INSTRUCT DURING CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 





COLLEGE SUMMER SESSIO! 


College has long been one of the notable figures of_ the 
ane world. It was not so long ago that the late ¢ leo- 
fonte Campanini brought out, at the Auditorium, his bal- 


let pantomime, Boudour, which was not only produced by 
the Chicago Opera Company in Chicago, but also was per- 
formed with marked success in New York and Boston 
during the Chicago Opera Company's visit in. those. cities 

There was a great demand for the ballet this season at the 
Auditorium, but on account of the big repertory already 


announced, the revival of Boudour has been postponed 
probably to next year. 
Many of Mr. Borowski’s orchestral works have been 


played frequently at the regular concerts of the Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Cincinnati, Detroit and St. Louis symphony 
orchestras. Among these works may be mentioned Elegie 


Symphonique, Peintures, Le Printemps Passione, Marche 
Triomphale, Concerto for piano and orchestra, Allegro 
de Concert and his fantasie overture, Youth, which was 
awarded the $1000 prize in the competition held by the 
Chicago North Shore Festival Association in May, 1922. 
In the smaller forms, Borowski’s works have won wide 


popularity in this country and in Europe. 

As a teacher of composition, he has been most success ful. 
Among the numerous composers who pave been under his 
tuition may be mentioned Cecil Burleigh, Gena Branscombe, 
Alexander MacFadyen, and numerous others of equal 
renown. 

During the summer 
literature of music will be 


Mr Borowski’s classes in 
attended not only by instru- 
mentalists but by vocalists as well. Musical literature is 
a subject of manifest importance—a subject which is often 
not so well understood by musicians as it ought to be. 
Many pianists are well acquainted with the piano literature 
but ignorant of that written for other instruments, and 
what is here written about pianists of course applies to all 
other instrumentalists and vocalists. Many are well ac- 
quainted with their own literature and not so well versed 
in symphonic music, opera and oratorio, to say nothing of 
chamber music Felix Borowski’s course will embrace all 
music literature, so that well as students, will 
benefit by the course, which is one of the most interesting 
so far announced for the summer session at the Chicago 
Musical College. 


session 


teachers, as 


of the Sinfonia Fraternity, at the National Convention held 
in Lincoln, Nebr., is a me ‘mber of the faculty of the Con 
servatory of Music, and has gained a ee ation as Composer 


and teacher of theoretical music He is also a graduate of 


the above institution, 


Walton Pyre a Successful Managing Director 


Walton Pyre requires no introduction to the Chicago 
public, having filled the chair of dramatic art at the Amer 
ican Conservatory for five years and le: aving the Chicago 
Musical College after a stmilar period of service to carry 
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school is academic, organized with a complete faculty, offer- 
ing instruction in all technical, theoretical and allied art 
subjects, and is located in the Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
A summer course, especially designed for teachers of high 





WALTON 


PYRE. 


covering the needs of teachers of 


specially arranged, 


colleges, 
will be 


and 
education, 


schools 


dramatic 


Montani Leaves St. Paul’s 


Nicola A. Montani, conductor of the Palestrina Choir of 
Philadelphia and choirmaster of the Church of St. Paul 
the Apostle, in New York makes announcement of his 
resignation from the latter post “owing to conditions not 


being favorable for the carrying out of his projected litur 
gical program.” 
Mr. Montani succeeded in forming in the period of one 


short season, a complete new choir of fifty boys and twenty 











given. on January 4 at Music Hall by the Cincinnati Sym out his higher aims—that is to give that city the fruit of his : ers ‘ 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of Fritz Reiner. The — endeavor, aided by an institution which will warrant the ™en which took the place of the former Paulist Choristers 
opening number was the overture from Benvenuto Cellini, above title in every respect in its ultimate developme nt and The new organization, through intensive work, was soon 
Berlioz, followed by Serenade, op. 3, Leo Weiner; The _ its ability to meet the demands of the student in pursuit of able to carry on the full services of the church, and was 
Sorceret entice, a Scherzo, Paul Ducas; and _ suite stage or platform training, conveying the benefits of con becoming known as an ideal liturgical choir. In an amaz 
No. 2. ( men, Bizet All were given delightful renditions. stant observance of the needs of the dramatic or operatic ingly short period, the boys (all taken from parochial 
Ka Reece Haun, soprano, was the soloist. She stage viewed from the standpoint of art schools) were able to acquire a large repertory of difficult 
Posse i fine loratura soprano and her choice of songs Mr. Pyre brings to his studio an exceptional knowledge of masses and motets. The effectiveness of this liturgical type 
»wed her voice to best advantage stage-craft, and appears before the student as an actor peda of music was soon proved, and Musi al critics have been 
a oh ncaa gogue with an intellectual equipment embodying all of the — in praise of the results accomplished in such a short 
. . . ess s SSz S S ime 
Roland Hayes, colored tenor was heard in a recital on ves pence Keg on pi po ei 7 Le pang Mr. Montani relinquished his post at the end of the year 
January 4 at the Hughes High School Auditorium, under dents is differentiated from the so-called dram: tic shen’ He will, however, continue his studio work in New York 
the auspices of the Omicron Chapter of the Alpha Kappa are . ; : : 1 1 ind Philadelphia and also his classes at the College of 
Alnha Sorority of the University of Cincinnati. The recital CUr™ ulum in that whatever may be presented is created‘ : eae $ : , : a 
\Ipha ity th within the school by himself or faculty by the employment Mount St. Vincent (on the Hudson), Mt. St. Mary's 
was given for the benefit of the Scholarship Fund. He sang of- tis teciale and entended exmernum Artifciality j (Plainfield) and at Gregorian Court College (Lakewood) 
with ease, in a voice that displayed power and sweetness fendawmentally opposed and csshaded i era'y 18 Mr. Montani is a member of the faculty of the College of 
Notes During his affiliation with the musical colleges, he New Rochelle, N. Y., where, in addition to a large class, 
Dr. and Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley spent a few days in demonstrated his unique power in producing histrionic he will have charge of the glee club and a choral ensemble 
St. Louis recently attending the Music Teachers’ Convention luminaries, and points to a few among many now before ot over three hundred voices ; 
They have been enjoying a visit with Mr. and Mrs. Curwen, — the public. who owe their development to his tutelage, viz _ As director of the Palestrina Choir (a noted organiza 
of London. who have come to complete arrangements for a Edna Hibbard, who is to be a star this year under David tion devoting itself to the rendition of the 16th century a cap 
presentation of Dr. Kelley’s Pilgrim’s Progress ae Endion oe endl Felix Krembs, featured in a New York produc pella works) Mr Montani is preparing a number of con 
during the coming coring tion: Lucille Kahn. now leading lade qth Otis Shianer: certs, the first of which will take place at the Academy of 
Vergne Sims was the soloist at a special luncheon held — Louise Cook, leading lady with Guy Bates Post; Josephine Music, Philadelphia, early next month, the second to be giv 
by the Chamber of Commerce, December 30. She possesses Evans, Ie ——, lady in William Br: idy’s production of Simon ©" 1? Town Hall, New York, on Sunday afternoon, 
an attractive soprano voice and is a pupil of Berta Gardini Called Peter; Ge sraldine Browning, now with John Golden's April 19 , . es 
eee Pigs, etc < In the field of ecclesiastical music, Mr. Montani is well 
Examination for entran to the College of Music will Mr. Pyre’s studio is so furnished that, while there is an known through his work as editor of the Catholic Choir 
be held January 17 ToT ‘the colle giate departme nt absence of scenery, its place in all re spects is supplied by master and editor of the liturgical catalogues oF the Sehir 
Louis Johnen, tenor, who appeared with the Zoo Grand other properties and artistic furnishings of a well equipped mer firms ot New York and Boston \s a composer Mr 
Opera Company here for se vera seasons, and who was for- stage which can be arranged and rearranged to suit any Montani has many cantatas, part songs, masses and motets 
merly a pupil of John A. Hoffman and Ralph Lyford, was a demand. This enables the students to find atmosphere for to his credit. He has also compiled a hymnal (The St. 
recent visitor to this city, spending the holidays with his their work preliminary to that finally afforded in the exhibi- Gregory Hymnal) which has been adopted in many dio- 
neonl eo Kull with its fully equipped stage ceses throughout the country _ For seventeen years Mr 
More honors are coming to Fritz Reiner, director of the Mr. Pyre is much in demand throughout the country as Montani — the organist and choirmaster at the Church of 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, the latest being an offer a dramatic artist, in which field he challenges comparison St. John the Evangelist, Philadelphia, where his choir of 
to conduct the New York Philharmonic Society concerts at with any exponent of his art. He has recently concluded boys and hpeanée had achieved more than a_ local rCnOWA for 
the Stadium in New York for two weeks during the coming successful series of recitals for the Brooklyn Faiiieiien aad the traditional rendition of the polyphonic masterpiéces of 
summer. He conducted concerts there last summer and his Arts and Science, in Brooklyn, N. Y., and is engaged to Palestrina and his contemporaries 
renewal of the honor, at the request of the society, shows present Francesca da Rimini for the Century Theater Club® ° ¥ ° 
that his work was highly appreciated at the Hotel Commodore, in New York, on February 27. Maier and Pattison for Coast 
Marvy Sims was in Cincinnati recently on a visit to Bertha Among several important 5 to date are the After several metropolitan appearances, Guy Maier and 
Baur Evanston Dramatic Club, the Catholic Women’s Club of Lee Pattison. the piano duettists, left for a Pacific Coast 
George Leighton, who was recently lected | vice- president Kenosha, and the Catholic Study Club of Detroit. This tour, not to return east until | March 
¥TAINEBLEAU SCHOOL OF “MU 
Palace of Fontainebleau, France 
Directors: CH.-M. WIDOR and CAMILLE DECREUS. Supervised by the French Government. 
For American Artists, Teachers and Advanced Students Only 
June 25 to September 25, 1925. 
Greatest French Teachers, including Widor and Libert, Organ; André Bloch, Com- Hewitt, Violin; Hekking, Violoncello; Grandjany, Harp; Mauguiére and Salignac. 
position and Conducting; Miss Nadia Boulanger, Harmony (the Appreciation and Voice, Repertory and Mise-en-scéne; Pillois, the French Language and History of 
Philosophy of Modern Music); Isidor Philipp and Decreus, Piano; Rémy and Music; Fauchet, Solfeggio and Instrumental Ensembk 
Tuition, board and lodging 5,000 francs, three months’ course; 3,500 francs two months’ course 
AME RICAN OFFIC ICE: National Art Club — Studios, 119 East 19th Street, New York City. FRANCIS ROGERS, Chairman. 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Famous Master of Bel-Canto 


and his assistantt WILL TEACH YEARLY 


OCTOBER~=MAY 
NEW YORK 


at His Studios, 309 West 85th Street 


AND FROM 
MAY until OCTOBER 
AT THE 


MASTER SCHOOL of MUSICAL ARTS 


OF CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO—LOS ANGELES, OF WHICH SCHOOL 
MR. SAMOILOFF IS THE GENERAL DIRECTOR 


ALICE SECKELS, Manager 


Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco 


Mr. SAMOILOFF 


Writes of 





Photo by Kesslere 





A letter from Mme. Claire Dux, the world-famous 
lyric soprano, to Lazar Samoiloff. 


“To my dear Maestro: 


“In my experience here and abroad I have never 


found any teacher who has been able to analyze 
little troubles so quickly and work in such a direct 
and prompt manner to correct them. I had heard 
of Mr. Samoiloff through such artists as Mme. 
Raisa and now I know from personal experience 
that all that has been said about his ability is true. 
I am working with him every day. 

“After mistakes and groping, finally on the right 
road. Thanks, heartiest thanks to my honoured 
master.” 

A letter from Mme. Julia Claussen, world-famous 
contralto, to Lazar Samoiloff. 


“My dear Maestro: 


“Your singing method is wonderful, and you have 
shown that singing should be an outburst of happi- 
ness—a rare sound method that eliminates the 
‘efforts’ so often obstructive to a singer. 

“T consider that day one of the happiest days of 
my life when I came to your studio to study under 
your guidance. 

“T am ever so grateful to you.” 


CheBaldwin Piane 


309 West 85th Street, 
New York City, 
January 5, 1925. 


Baldwin Piano Company, 
58 West 40th Street, 
New York City. 

Dear Sirs: 

It is with the greatest pleasure that | write to express my opinion of 
the Baldwin Piano. I have used the piano consistently in my studio for 
teaching. Its tone is always beautiful and holds its tune for a long period 
of time. 

With my best wishes for your continued success I beg to remain, 


LY) 


The Baldwin is the ideal accompanying piano. 


Most sincerely, 





L407 


CheHaldwin Piano Company 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ST. LOUIS 
DENVER DALLAS 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
LOUISVILLE INDIANAPOLIS 











LIST of ARTISTS who have been and are studying with LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 
CLAIRE DUX, JULIA CLAUSSEN, GABRIELLE BESANZONI, BIANCA SAROYA, ROSA 
RAISA, CURT TAUCHER, CONSUELO ESCOBAR, MARIE LOUISE ESCOBAR, ISA 
KREMER, GLADYS AXMAN, ANGELO MINGHETTI and many others. 
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Can’t ultra-modernists admire Stravinsky’s music 
without hating Bach and Beethoven? We merely 
ask, 

Music must be a hardy sort of art to survive all 
the nonsense and intrigue that are carried on in its 
name 

There is a play running here called They Got What 
They Wanted, No, it does not deal with operatic 
prima donnas 

it but remains now to bring Schénberg across the 
for an American tour. There is no charge 
for this suggestion. 


ocean 


HS 


There turns out to be, after all, more than one 
singer in the John McCormack family. His big son, 
Cyril, who is at the Downside School, near Bath, 
England, recently starred as Frederick in a school 
production of The Pirates of Penzance (which, by 
the way, was directed by a son of Ben Davies) and 
had to give double encores on both of his solos. 


° 


Generous Uncle Sam is offering $1,200 a year, 
with free lodging, heat and light, to music teachers 
in the Indian Service at large. All you have to do 
is “to organize and train mixed choruses, quartets, 
and other musical organizations and to give vocal 
lessons and instrumental lessons, particularly on the 
piano.” And if you turn out to be very fine in- 
deed, you may eventually earn as much as $1,500. 


Those who talk of the good old times in opera 
should hear the Metropolitan performance of La 
Gioconda with such a cast as was enlisted last week: 
Rosa Ponselle, Jeanne Gordon, Merle Alcock, Jenia- 
mino Gigli, Titta Ruffo and Jose Mardones. If six 
finer voices and better singers ever stood together on 
an opera stage we should be glad to know when, 
where and in what. Incidentally the three women in 
the cast are Americans, no small cause for pride. 

It was difficult for the newspaper critics to make 
a “story” about Stravinsky’s debut appearances here 
last week. He is not a good conducitor—he does not 
claim to be, in fact—offered no interpretative revela- 


tions in his works, and as those scores all had been 
heard here before and were fairly familiar, there 
was nothing much to say about Stravinsky except 
to describe his appearance, his manner of conduct- 
ing, and to pay him some deserved compliments as 
a composer and express pleasure at his: presence 
here. 


His visit is valuable chiefly as a stimulus to 
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general public interest in the cause of good music, 
and as a proof that our metropolis occasionally lion- 
izes a hero who has made his mark away from the 
fistic arena, the baseball field, politics, or the moving 
picture screen. 


a & 
There have been irresponsible (though apparently 
unmotivated) rumors about to the effect that Claire 
Dux would not return to this country next season. 
Inquiry at the office of Arthur Judson, who has 
charge of her management, brought a denial of the 
truth of these stories. As a matter of fact, Mme. 
Dux has already signed a new contract with Mr. 
Judson and will be in this country for concerts the 
entire season of 1925-26. 
ill — 
According to advices from Vienna, it looks very 
much as if Richard Strauss would go back to the 
State Opera there, more firmly intrenched in his posi 
tion than ever before. This would be the only sen- 
sible solution of the trouble. Jealous little folks 
cannot bear to have a big man among them, One re- 
calls the little bureaucrats who succeeded in driving 
Richard Wagner out of Munich many years ago. 
The present case is a parallel one but Strauss was too 
strong for his persecutors. 
6 


Through the efforts of the Past Presidents’ As- 
sembly of the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
a fund of $2,000 has already been secured for the 
four cash prizes of $500 each which will be awarded 
in the National Young Musicians’ Contests at the 
Biennial of the N. F. M. C. at Portland, Ore., next 
summer. The Sigma Alpha Iota National Sorority 
contributed one-quarter of this sum, and among 
other contributors were two distinguished artists, 
Mme, Galli-Curci and Olga Samaroff. In addition 
to these cash prizes no less than five of the foremost 
music schools of the country have each offered a 
scholarship: The Institute of Musical Art, New 
York, one full course scholarship of two or three 
years in any chosen branch ; New England Conserva- 
tory, a one year scholarship; the Curtis Institute of 
Philadelphia, a one year scholarship ; Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music, a one year scholarship in violin; 
Cincinnati Conservatory, a one year scholarship. 
The establishment of these definite prizes and schol- 
arships for the National Contest winners gives the 
competition a status it has never before enjoyed. 
@- 


HERR ALBAN 

Once upon a time a lot of people believed that 
there was actually such a thing as a composer being 
inspired. Just what inspiration was, or where it 
came from, were hard questions to answer, but it 
seemed a self-evident fact that some of the mag 
nificent melodies that the great classic and romantic 
masters produced must have been put into their 
heads by some power that “moved in a mysterious 
way its wonders to perform.” Now comes Herr 
Alban Berg, Schénberg’s disciple, and writes a piece 
to celebrate the fiftieth birthday of his master. It is 
quite a long piece. The first part of it is a piano con- 
certo; the second part is a violin concerto; and in 
the third part the piano and the violin play their 
two concertos together simultaneously. Thus we 
have an element of novelty introduced since Herr 
Berg proves that 1 plus 1 equals 1, instead of 2, as 
has always been the custom up to the present time. 
Other mathematics lie in the fact that the accom 
paniment is in the mouths of wind instrument players 

thirteen of them, an unlucky number for players 
and listeners alike. Herr Berg is never at a loss for 
themes. He doesn’t have to wait for inspiration— 
not he! The main theme of his first movement is 
A-D-S-C-H-B-E-G, all the notes of the musical scale 
that will fit into the name of Arnold Schonberg ; the 
theme for his second movement is A-E-B-E, selec- 
tions from the name Anton Webern, his colleague 
and fellow disciple of Schénberg; and the theme of 
the last movement, A-B-A-B-E-G, is a synthetic 
analysis of his own name. 

And if anyone says “Yes, but Bach wrote a fugue 
on B-A-C-H and Liszt and Schumann used letter 
themes,” we shall reply: “True. But see what they 
did with them!” 

If things keep on like this we shall be forced to 
abandon a belief in Santa Claus that we have cher- 
ished for many, many years, 

simenalpicins 


DE RESZKE SEVENTY-FIVE 

Yesterday, January 14, was the seventy-fifth 
birthday of a distinguished man, a great artist and a 
famous teacher, Jean de Reszke. Still hale and 
hearty, he continues to teach at Nice with all the 
enthusiasm and energy of a man half his age, and 
particularly enjoys his work with the many young 
Americans who come to him. As told in a recent 
issue of the Mustcat Courter, only a few weeks ago 
he made a production there of Mozart’s Don Gio- 
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WHY COLORATURA? 


Several weeks ago a critic in thee MUSICAL 
COURIER suggested that a certain coloratura 
soprano at a recent recital wasted her fine voice 
and sterling musicianship upon the old well- 
known war-horses of the coloratura, and ex- 
pressed regret that she should be doing so. She 
writes in and asks what the coloratura is to 
sing if she does not sing these same old war- 
horses? It is an interesting and pertinent ques- 
tion, 

The fact is, that there is a lot of misconception 
about the voice commonly known as coloratura. 
What it was and what it did were clear enough 
in the past. It has become less clear as the . 
years have passed because public taste has 
changed and—more important still—composers 
have changed their style. Coloratura, in the 
strict, old-fashioned sense of the word, is no 
longer being written. 

But there is another fact that singers should 
take into consideration: from the average com- 
poser’s point of view, the coloratura quality of 
voice is extremely valuable for the expression 
of certain sentiments, even if not called upon to 
sing runs, scales or trills.. It is, as one might 
say, comparable to the flute, which, certainly, 
though wonderfuily agile, is not most useful for 
runs, scales and trills. 

The coloratura soprano has a quality all its 
own—at least, composers feel that way about it. 
Like the flute, it is the highest of the voices. It is 
generally supposed to be the only sort of voice 
that can recite words on the high B flat, as in 
the Gilda role of Rigoletto. And though com- 
posers have written less floridly, because more 
and more expression of mood and feeling is 
being demanded with the passing years, they still 
retain their love for the voice. And when a 
singer can sing the old music of the coloratura 
as if it were music intended to mean something, 
instead of merely vocal display, it pleases 
modern ears and points the direction of progress. 

There can be no question of one kind of voice 
being “better” than another kind of voice. From 
the lowest of the contraltos, through the mezzos, 
lyrics and dramatics to the highest coloratura 
every range and kind of voice is equally useful. 
Composers demand one kind for one character, 
another kind for another character (not always 
wisely or well, to be sure, yet with a certain 
feeling for color that cannot always be expressed 
by any one of the terms as they cover generali- 
ties, categories and groups). 

But for our correspondent, who wonders what 
a coloratura shall sing if not the ancient war- 
horses, it might be suggested that she does her- 
self and her art quite unnecessary violence by 
ascribing to them arbitrary limitations. Color- 
atura voices can be wonderfully expressive. 
Just because much of the music that was 
written for them in the past was not so, does 
not prove that the voice was deficient, but sim- 
ply that the taste of the day was backward. 
Even in instrumental music the insipid flowers 
of ancient days have given place to more solid 
and less broken thematic material. 

Also it must be added that there is much col- 
oratura music that has real value, at least from 
a musical, if not from a dramatic point of view. 
Haydn, Handel and Mozart supplied a wealth 
of such material, and even Weber left a few 

pieces moderately embellished. There is real 
richness in the coloratura writing of Verdi, and 
Bizet, Massenet, Delibes and others have given 
the world a few worth while arias in this style. 
Much of this music is done at the opera houses 
of Europe and America, and in our concert halls 
and churches, by singers who do not especially 
qualify themselves as coloraturas. The capable 
high sopranos do these things as a part of their 
routine, and they do them so much more music- 
ally and dramatically than, let us say, an Agu- 
jari, who possessed the vocal range and flexi- 
bility of a flute, as is attested to by Mozart him- 
self, that, artistically speaking, the result is by 
far more commendable, though amazing vir- 
tuosity and top notes will always astonish the 
populace and be a box office asset, even when 
the voice is of the thin variety most easily 
trained to flexibility and elevation. 

If our correspondent must be a coloratura, let 
her at least select the best music available within 
her style and range. 





vanni with an all American cast which was heartily 
praised by connoisseurs. The Musica. Courter 
sends him the best wishes for continued health and 
happiness, 
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“MUSICAL COURIER 
VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


Almost coincident with hearing about Cosima 
Wagner’s illness, we ran across Felix Philippi’s in- 
teresting reminiscences of the Parsifal premiére at 
Bayreuth in 1882. He writes: “At the rehearsal 
which | was allowed to attend only three spectators 
besides myself were present. In one of the front 
seats | saw the sharply profiled face of Liszt, with 
his long, white hair, and next to him Madame 
Cosima, both of them deeply engaged in following 
the score which lay open before them. Then I saw 
Wagner. He was running up and down a bridge 
which had been built from the parquet to the stage 
in order to enable him to reach the performers 
quickly during the pauses, give them directions, an- 
swer questions, and chatter with everyone concerned. 

“Wagner had the mobility of quicksilver and made 
the trips to and from the stage with the rapid, im-. 
patient gait of youth. I had seen him several times 
in Munich and Bayreuth and spoken to him, but on 
this occasion I was particularly struck with the fact 








qa 


GOOD GOD! WHAT WOULD TSCHAIKOWSKY SAY! 
(Reproduced from Pro-Arte Musical, Havana.) 


that his appearance did not seem to correspond with 
his gigantic creations. Of course the queerly shaped 
head with the prominent forehead (behind which lay 
a whole world of mighty thoughts) indicated tre- 
mendous will power and irresistible energy, but his 
insignificant figure did not at all answer to the men- 
tal picture which those who never had seen him 
might have conceived of the creator of heroes and 
gods, 

“Wayner’s red silk handkerchief hanging from his 
pocket, the white waistcoat, the large cravat, the 
soft collar, and the ill-fitting light colored trousers— 
all those accessories suggested as their owner a pro- 
vincial German professor rather than this revolution- 
ary who overcame all obstacles, stormed the very 
heavens, and penned immortal strains. Then, too, 
he spoke unaffected Saxon dialect, in an unmelodious 
sing-song voice. However, one forgot mere outward 
manifestations in watching the little giant at work. 
It was wonderful how that astounding creature, con- 
quering bodily ills with sheer energy, seeing every- 
thing, understanding everything, miming all emotions 
and actions for his singers, revealing- infinite pa- 
tience, and radiating sunshiny friendliness—it was 
wonderful how he fascinated every one and domin- 
ated his artists with the power of his personality. 

“The fire that animated him seemed to leap into 
the veins of all the others and to inspire them. Not 
even the tiniest detail escaped him. He saw with 
a hundred eyes, he heard with a hundred ears. He 
corrected faults in the costumes, heightened or les- 
sened the intensity of the light, regulated the tempos 

oh, it was miraculous! Than he, no more re- 
sourceful or able stage manager ever existed.” 

Rene 


It is better to be too tall as a basso than too short 
as a tenor. 
nRe*e 
Man’s greatest inventions are radio, the X-ray, 
and the no-encore rule. 
nme 
Another typical Americanism: Six houses are 
built, a village charter follows, a courthouse is 
erected, a baseball field is laid out, a Rotary Club is 
formed, a musical conservatory is founded. 
zn Re 


Where is the Beethoven violin concerto this sea- 
son? We were reminded of its strange absence 
when we ran across a Philip Hale program book, 
which quoted a criticism of the concerto after its 
first performance (December 23, 1806) by Franz 
Clement, to whom Beethoven dedicated the work. 
Johann Nepomuk Moser wrote in the Vienna Thea- 
terzeitung : 

The eminent violinist Klement (sic) played besides other 
excellent pieces a concerto by Beethoven, which on account 
of its originality and various beautiful passages was re- 
ceived with more than ordinary applause. Klement’s ster- 
ling art, his elegance, his power and sureness with the violin, 


which is his slave—these qualities provoked tumultuous ap- 
plause. But the judgment of amateurs is unanimous con- 
cerning the concerto: the many beauties are admitted, but. it 
is said that the continuity is often completely broken, and 
that the endless repetitions of certain vulgar passages might 
easily weary a leader. It holds that Beethoven might em- 
ploy his indubitable talents to better advantage and give us 
works like his first symphonies in C and D, his elegant sep- 
tet in E flat, his ingenious quintet in D major, and more of 
his earlier compositions, which will always place him in the 
front rank of composers. There is fear lest it will fare ill 
with Beethoven and the public if he pursue this path. Music 
n this case can come to such a pass that whoever is not 
acquainted thoroughly with the rules and the difficult points 
of the art will not find the slightest enjoyment in it, but, 
crushed by the mass of disconnected and too heavy ideas 
and by a continuous din of certain instruments, which should 
distinguish the introduction, will leave the concert with only 
the disagreeable sensation of exhaustion. The audience was 
extraordinarily delighted with the concert as a whole and 
Clement’s fantasia. 
nee 


M. H. Hanson, the manager, received an offer 
from England not jong ago, to manage a lady lecturer 
whose subject is The Position of the Unmarried 
Daughter in England. Mr. Hanson, cavalier that he 
is, decided that the U. D.’s position was upright, but 
unprofitable for musical exploitation. 

nRe*e 

Of course, Negrina, it was merely a typesetter’s 
error, although it is hard to believe it, which made 
the description read: “The audience applauded 
rupturously.” 

nee 

We suggested recently that favorite operas of the 
Ku Klux Klan are La Juive (The Jewess) and 
L’Africana (The African). Paul Longone writes: 
“And how about The Jewels of the Madonna,” and 
S. O. S. communicates: “Don’t forget The Polish 
Jew ” 

nR se 

Of course the symphonic favorites of the K. K. K. 
are Bloch’s Hebrew Melodies and Powell’s Rhap- 
sodie Negré. Of songs, they love Eli, Eli and All 
Coons Look Alike to Me. 

Ree 

The Sun asks in anxiety: “Should a gentleman 
wear evening clothes to listen to grand opera over the 
radio ?” 

neRre*, 
Dear Variations: : 

One day last winter, in Lisbon, Portugal, while attending 
an orchestral rehearsal of Parsifal under the guidance of 
Maestro Serafin, my attention was attracted by his little 
daughter, Victoria, seven years of age and very tiny. She 
was sitting with her mother in a box, her concentrated 
glance and attention fixed on her illustrious father, with 
her elbows on the rail, her wee hands folded under her 
chin, and in this attitude sat very still and attentive. 

When the rehearsal. was finished she followed her father 
back stage and said: “Papa, I did not like the rehearsal at 
all today. I thought it went very badly. Really I do not 
see how the performance can go on tomorrow night!” 
(This from seven years! 

It was a pretty and touching sight as the great Maestro’s 
face relaxed into the tender smile of a father and he 
gathered the little lass in his arms and assured her that the 
performance would not be put on until it was quite ready. 

Vittoria Serafin is also gifted in making caricatures. If 
you could secure one she has made of her father with its 
exaggerated length of nose and flying hair, you would have 
something well worth printing. 


nme 
To us, the only thing that seems to go on forever, 
is a Bruckner symphony—no matter who conducts it. 
meme 


(Signed) L. C 


Our hotel barber astounded us by saying sudden- 
ly: “Do you know Stravinsky?” We asked: “Why ?” 
The razor artist replied: “Because I read in the 
papers that he’s slightly bald, and I’ve got a hair- 
restorer that—” 

RRe 

Much beautiful music may be enjoyed until some 
one tries to explain it. 

eRe 

American parents are peculiar persons. When the 
daughter begins to warble a few notes, the mother 
rushes her to a singing teacher. When the boy 
begins to dabble on the piano, the father rushes him 
into business. 

eRe 

The “p” in psychology is silent, as Gatti-Casazza 

in “Metropolitan.” 
nRe 

In New York, conductors are, to speak with the 

poet, here today and gone tomorrow. 
Rene 


Occasionally you meet a self-made man who doesn’t think 
the voice of the people a solo. . 

Now science can hear atoms. 
the voice of the people. ; 

Opera by radio is like any other, if you can have some- 
poe to pat the back of your chair rhythmically with his 
a ee 


There is still a chance for 


27 


A mule’s flat ears mean trouble; a mortal’s flat ears 
mean a radio headphone. . . . 
Once nine o'clock found the ruralites turning in; now it 


finds them tuning in.—Telegram and Mail. 
2 RQ & 


Building mansions in the skies always ends the 
same way. See what became of Wotan’s castle atop 
the clouds. 

2» Re 

The world may be a stage, as Shakespeare says, 
but think how fortunate we are that it isn’t an 
operatic stage, 

ne, eR 

Are you a cross word puzzler? 
read this, from the Sun: 

I met Ima Dodo's cousin, Sascha Dumble, the other day 
and he told me that cross-word puzzles had helped to in 
crease his vocabulary considerably, to wit 

Pertaining to mongrel dogs.—Current 

Scarlet colored bird.—Tangerine 

To ignore a girl,—Cutlass. 

Pertaining to minced meat 

Profane.—Cursory. 

To imprison in a movie house 

Periods of ten years.—Decadents 

That which hinders or obstructs.—Incumbent. 

Pertaining to blood vessels Artesian 

nme, 

From another source comes this: “Do you know 
that ‘Variations’ in medical parlance really means 
aberrations, abnormalities? Yours very truly, Albert 
S. Simonson, 135 Broadway, New York City.” We 
suspected it, Albert. And do you know, old chap, 
that the three initials of your whole name spell 
ce mnkey f 


If so, you should 


Hashish 


Incinerate 


nRe 

Alexander Brailowsky tells many interesting ane« 
dotes about his teacher, Leschetizky. One of them 
concerns the late Professor Epstein, of the Vienna 
Royal Konservatorium, who was known to have 
anything but a good octave technic. Leschetizky, 
hurrying along a side street, bumped into Hellmes 
berger, a noted Viennese violinist. ‘‘Hello!” greeted 
the latter, “why this hurry?” 

“I’m going to the celebration ’ 

“What celebration ?” 

“At Epstein’s.” 

“That’s news to me. What’s he celebrating ?” 

“His hundredth octave.” 

v. 

Arthur Hartmann has completed a symphonic 
poem, and Charles W. Cadman last week put the 
finishing touches to his new grand opera. If this be 
an inside tip to the publishers, let them make the 
most of it. 

nRme, 

The failure of Igor Stravinsky to shine as an or 
chestral conductor, brings to mind the fact that very 
few composers have been successful directors of their 
own works, Beethoven, Mozart and Haydn led their 


“SH! THIS IS WHERE SHE 


DIES 


symphonies, operas and oratorios, but it is not on 
record that they ranked extraordinarily 
wielders of the baton. The enthusiasm of the public 
seems to have been for the composers and their 
works rather than for the conductors. 

Schubert and Schumann did no leading, although 
the former tried hard to secure a position at the head 
of some symphony or even theater orchestra 

Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Saint-Saéns and Rubin 
stein were notoriously poor in conducting their own 
scores. Bach’s executive fame rests upon his ability 
as an organist and choirmaster. At least a dozen 
conductors are recognized as better interpreters of 
Richard Strauss than is that composer himself. 


high as 
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Rachmaninofi headed orchestras in Russia but 
in this country—possibly for reasons best known to 
himself—he 1s pianist. 


Sone 


presenting himself as a 


I lgar’s work with the baton 1s negligible 


Hardly any opera composers even tried to lead 
their wor] Lully, Mozart, Weber and Wagner 
were exception Verdi and Rossini left the direct 
ing to othe So did Gounod, Massenet, Meyerbeer 
ind Puccini. Leoncavallo and Mascagni made no 
mark as conductor 

Those who did, were Handel, Berlioz, Weber, 


Liszt, Mendelssohn and Wagner 
The ability to an orchestral score does not 
in itself presuppose That is a 


and distinct department of musical art 


creat 
talent to conduct it. 


separals 


Of American composers, Henry Hadley is the only 
one to have made a reputation with the directorial 
stick 

se Fr 
At the Lambs’ Gambol last Sunday evening, the 


London String Quartet played the Andante ¢ antabile 


from Tschaikowsky’s op. 11 quartet. Augustus 
Phomas. playwright, and Dudley Field Malone, law 
yer and orator, sat together, but as the theater was 
darkened, neither could see the program The fou 
player came on. the Slage and Malone said to 
Phomas. “What’s this going to be?” The latter man 
aved to see sufficiently to answer, “Andante Canta 
bile,” and Malone inquired: “Who are the other 
two?” 


a 
We feel like quoting the remark, too, of a certain 
pianist who in his earlier days used to 
of teachers in Philadelphia. He re 
occupation as “Cheating Cheaters.” 
| an nd 
When Leopold Godowsky makes his return to the 
found that he has not been 
through illness. 


enmunent 
teach a class 
ferred to his 


concert stage it will be 
during his enforced 


When you hear h 
you will become acquainted with some music that 


idle absence 


is set ol plano prece B. called Java, 


for atmosphere, charm, eloquence and finish of fac 
ture, has not been excelled by modern com 
and by ancient This Godowsky 
an unceasing thinker, experimentalist and 
worker. He has carried the piano idiom decidedly 
beyond the point where Liszt and Brahms left it 
Godowsky’s original compositions, arrangements, 
adaptations and transcriptions, ar¢ valuable additions 
to the technic, musical and literature of the 
\Most of his famous colleagues know 1t, 
finding it out slowly but surely. 

RRR 

Phe World last Sunday printed a copyright news 
cable from Paris, telling how some movie operators 
who were filming Clemenceau, were reminded by 
that statesman to include his pet donkey in the pic 
ture The item occupied thirty-two lines of space 
in The World. The same issue of that paper con 
tained a review of the Chopin recital given on Satur 
\lexander Brailowsky. This was the review : 


any 


lew ones, 


pose ce. 
person Is 


scope, 
mstrument 
and the public 1s 


day by 


Mr. Brailowsky’s program of Chopin began with the 


scherzo in G minor and included two nocturnes, the waltz 
in A flat major and the etudes in G sharp minor and A 
minor. It ended with the “Andante Spianato” and the 
“Polonaise.” 

rR 


Someone has discovered that the actual S’wanee 
River is only a muddy creek. That doesn’t matter, 
and the fact serves but to emphasize more strongly 
the highly imaginative quality of Composer Foster’s 
genius. Rubinstein wrote a whole symphony called 
Ocean and where is that work now? Rivers always 
have been popular subjects with composers.. And 
lakes and falls, fountains and cascades. 
But bays and inlets do not seem to appeal to the crea- 
tors of music, What is wrong with those worthy and 
usefvl bodies of water? Surely there should be some 
composer to celebrate them properly in song. Aside 
from a sailor’s doggerel chanty about Biscay Bay, 
we know only one, the piece of the moment, called 
Bimbo Bay. And that place slipped into art because 
it sells liquor to sojourners in Palm Beach. 

eR ® 

When we had finished dictating the foregoing 
paragraph, our secretary remarked quietly: “And 
how about Baythoven?’” Discharge or a raise of 
now stares her in the face. 

nem 

“Gee Henry .Littlepen,” as he signs himself, tells 
us that to our three ]’s in music—Janaschek, Jeritza 
and Jenufa—should be added the three S’s in music, 
Saminsky, Stravinsky and Szymanowski. 

RR ® 

Stravinsky might.remember what 
judge of some other fine arts besides mysic 
about conductors : 
might beat a woman 


also seas 


} 
salary 


Massenet—a 
said 
“They should beat time as they 
caressingly.” 

R ® 

“The Prussian Academy of Arts and Sciences has 
conferred on the Munich composer, Hans Pfitzner, 
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the decoration Pour et Merite.”—lExchange.: Now 
it remains for the French Ministry of Fine Arts to 
confer upon the Paris composer, Ravel, the decora- 
tion Fur Musikalische Kunst. 

ne ® 

At Cracow a Polish opera was done not long ago 
in Esperanto, Our comment is “Czkldzewe pjkare 
schfgiemglad vrthbgto bzwtvfcdhear bedfghjkht.” 

Rn eR ® 

Eugen d’Albert is back at his old hobby, advocat- 
ing a vegetable diet for musicians. Conductors, espe- 
cially, should adhere to beets. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
BAD TASTE 

\ copy of the January issue of The Choir Leader 
has reached the Musicat Courter, and upon its last 
page we find the following quotation, signed by 
Eleanor Everest Freer: “Art is the expression of 
the life and struggles of a people; hense, art is 
history. lf we art to be a part of interna 
tional art, then our attitude must change at once. If 
Marshall has the voice of a Caruso, give him the 
same rank.” 

The Musicat Courter has always tried to aid and 
abet Mrs, Freer in her efforts in behalf of American 
opera, but finds such personalities as the above com 
parison between Marshall and Caruso odious, offen- 
sive and objectionable as well as harmful to the cause 
of American art.  Self-respecting and cultured 
\mericans are not going to be brought into sympa 
thy with the things Mrs. Freer is advocating by this 
sort of political mud slinging. Nothing is more ab 
solutely impossible of comparison than art and box 
office values. It has never yet been proved that the 
public picks the best artists to set up as their idols, 
nor has it ever yet been proved that the managers 
have conspired to keep good artists down for any 
reason whatever, least of all their nationality. 

What does Mrs. Freer mean by “rank,” and who 
is to give it to the artist? Who is denying it to the 
artist? Who is Mrs, Freer attacking? Who does 
she mean when she says “our” attitude must change ? 
We do not know, but we do know that the people 
who read The Choir Leader, many of them in small 
communities for away from operatic and _ artistic 
problems, will think that Mrs. Freer is accusing 
somebody of keeping the American artist down. 
This is misleading to say the least of it. American 
artists, now and in the past, have taken very high 
rank indeed in opera in America. Wherever and 
whenever they have made good they have gone to the 
top, and when Mrs. Freer argues or insinuates the 
contrary she is simply weakening her entire propa- 
ganda, 

What America needs is not more or better artists, 
or more liberty of action on the part of American 
artists in our opera houses, but more opera houses. 
We have more artists than the existing companies 
can take care of. Mrs. Freer has vigorously urged 
the organization of opera companies, the building of 
opera houses, all over America. That, and that alone, 
is the real solution of America’s opera problem, and 
it is not aided by arousing prejudice against existing 
institutions. When those opera houses and opera 
companies come into being, the natural result will 
he the employment of a great many more American 
singers than can now be employed, and the use of 
English, as well as the performance of operas by 
Americans, will follow. 





@- 
BUILDING AUDIENCES 

Rushworth and Dreaper of Liverpool, pioneers in 
Great Britain in arranging an annual series of or- 
chestral concerts for the young folk (as we call 
them in the English language), find a peculiar situa- 
tion brought about by the notable success of these 
concerts, now in their fourth season. The interest 
aroused by them (the hall is invariably crowded to 
overflowing) has brought about the demand for 
similar programs for grown people, and the first 
series of these, which is taking place this winter, is 
proving as much a success as those for the children. 
For every concert a specially illustrated program is 
provided, written by Percy A. Scholes, well known 
London critic, and each program is preceded by a 
short talk by Miss E, Allen, on some particular 
point illustrated in it. At the fourth concert, De- 
cember 6, for instance, Miss Allen spoke on Min- 
strelsy and the musical illustrations were as fol- 
lows: Hansel and Gretel Overture, Elgar’s Dream- 
Children, finale from concerto for violin and or- 
chestra (Mendelssohn), Mozart’s symphony in G 
minor, Haydn’s The Toy Symphony and Glinka’s 
Kamarinskaya. This seems a very practical way of 
developing musical appreciation. It might be that, 
were something of the kind tried in the larger cities 
of our own country, audiences forthe regular sym- 
phony concerts could be developed to a point where 
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our orchestras would be, if not independent, at least 
very much nearer a self-supporting basis than they 
are at present. 


e 


“A FINE THING” 

World famous signers and artists like Bori, McCormack 
and Chaliapin, through singing over the radio, will do more 
to supplant the so-called jazz and cultivate a taste for good 
music than through any other medium known heretofore. 
This is the opinion of Dan Beddoe, famous Welsh tenor 
who is now a member of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music and well-known in the music world. 

‘Broadcasting over the radio is a fine thing,” says Mr. 
Beddoe. “It reaches so many people who otherwise would 
not have an opportunity to listen to true music. Thousands 
of people living in the outlying districts far from con- 
cert and music centers have now an opportunity to hear 
artists of the type that only those fortunate enough to at- 
tend the Metropolitan Opera House could hear formerly.” 

Mr. Beddoe, who himself has sung over the radio many 
times, believes that broadcasting will lead to more concert 
engagements, to more people taking up the study of music, 
and to larger audiences attending musicales. 

This was received by the Musicat Courter from 
some press agent—unidentified. It does not matter 
where it came from, or whether it reflects the true 
sentiments of Mr. Beddoe or not. The sentiments 
and opinions are not new. One hears them fre- 
quently, so frequently that they are becoming an 
adage. And, like most adages, they have little to 
commend them. The error of them is that they fail 
to take into consideration the existence of the talk- 
ing machine and talking machine records. To say 
that broadcasting reaches people who have hereto- 
fore had no opportunity to hear artists of the type 
“that only those fortunate enough to attend the 
Metropolitan: Opera House could hear formerly” is 
absurd; besides being inexact. 

In the first place, not all great artists are at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. In the second place 
talking machines have given everybody in the United 
States full and unrestricted opportunity to hear all 
of the great artists in far superior reproduction than 
the radio has ever yet attained, and without any 
uncertainty of reception. ¢ 

As to artists getting more engagements as a result 
of singing for radio, how can that be argued? Why 
should they get more engagements from this sort of 
advertising than they have from the publicity given 
them by the talking machine records. Such argu- 
ment is utterly illogical. 

Furthermore, the artist who broadcasts has no 
guarantee whatever that he will not do himself an 
injustice. The quality of performance that is re- 
ceived by the listeners-in depends upon the quality 
and adjustment of their receiving outfit, upon static, 
interference and a whole variety of atmospheric con 
ditions, to say nothing of the skill of the broadcast- 
ing mechanics. 

Talking machine records, on the contrary, are care 
fully made and tested and not put on sale until the 
artist is satisfied with them. It is surprising that 
any artist, familiar with the difficulties of recording 

-difficulties that are magnified a hundred fold in 
broadcasting—would care to jeopardize his reputa- 
tion by submitting it to the uncertainties of the radio. 

Let us call a truce on this hypocrisy. As W. E. 
Harkness, assistant vice-president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, says: “The big 
broadcasters are of two classes, those who use radio 
to advertise and those who broadcast to promote the 
sale of receiving sets and supplies.” None of them 
have any interest in music, or in the public, or (still 
less) in increasing the number of an artist’s concert 
engagements. They are interested in promoting the 
business of those who pay them directly or indirectly 
for the advertising. They are interested in selling 
sets and parts. They are interested in getting as 
many artists and as good artists as they can without 
paying any more for them than they have to. Just 
so long as the public is willing to pay out good money 
for receiving sets with no guarantee as to the qual- 
ity of the programs they may receive through the 
air, and just so long as artists are going to continue 
on the sucker list, putting money in the pockets of the 
broadcasters without adequate return, just so long 
will this state of affairs continue. 

These remarks do not apply to such artists as Mc- 
Cormack or Bori, who gave their services out of 
courtesy to the Victor Company, or to such organi- 
zations as that of Lopez and others who are amply 
paid by the employers whom they advertise. There 
are a good many such. But there are also a good 
many artists, or would-be artists, who simply prove 
their inadequacy by giving away what they evidently 
cannot sell—if they could sell it they would not give 
it away. They believe that giving it away will adver- 
tise it to the selling point. They are deceiving them- 
selves and the broadcasting companies are deriving 
all the benefit. The time will come when the broad- 
casters will be forced to pay. And when that time 


does come, the last they will pay are those who are 
now on the free list. 
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BRAHMS, STOCK, SAMAROFF 


These are the days of specialists in every profes- 
sion and trade. This does not mean that specialists 
are only competent in one given field, but they are 
specialists because they are better than others in cer- 
tain lines of their profession, 

One of those specialists has his abode in Chicago 
and is known internationally as an interpreter of 
Brahms’ music and has at his disposal one of the 
best known and most remarkable instruments to be 
found anywhere in the musical world in the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. The man is the conductor of 
that institution and his name for years has been 
identified with that of Brahms. Indeed, Frederick 
Stock has long ago been recognized as one of the few 
living conductors who can make the music of 
Brahms always interesting.’ 

All these thoughts revolved in the mind of the 
writer while listening attentively to the thirteenth 
program of the present season of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra in the home of that organization, 
Orchestra Hall, Chicago. The program was made 
up solely of Brahms compositions—the Academic 
Overture, the third symphony and the second piano 
concerto, The Chicago Symphony Orchestra has 
often been referred to as “the best symphony band 
of the world.” Comparisons are odious, but the 
standard attained today by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra is that of a premier orchestra. Its tech- 
nical ensemble and its tonal quality have placed it in 
the enviable position it occupies. Stock, a stickler 
for tonal beauty, has made his orchestra, in the mat- 
ter of tone, unique among symphony orchestras. He 
has been accused of conservatism. True, he is not 
given to charlatanism, but his interpretations are 
those of a scholar—nay, of a master. The Brahms’ 
symphony was lovingly played by the virtuosos that 
make up the personnel of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, who, enthused by the reverence and dig- 
nity with which the number was conducted by their 
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leader, gave of their very best, The musical insight 
and the profound knowledge of the conductor, al- 
ways apparent, were brought out forcefully in his 
admirable interpretation of the symphony. The or- 
chestra answered its master as one man, and to say 
that there was not a dull passage speaks volumes for 
the conductor as well as the orchestra. 

Olga Samaroff, another specialist, had been chosen 
to interpret the- Brahms piano concerto in B fiat, 
which demands, above all, a pianist whose sense of 
rhythm is accurate and whose intellectuality is both 
poetic and virile. Such a pianist was found in Mme. 
Samaroff. Here she caressed the keys; there thun 
derous accents crashed in the forte passages, and all 
with that sure technic that knows no difficulties ; and 
the teamwork between orchestra and soloist made the 
performance one of rare beauty, rare homogeneity 
and rare art. 








Oo 


ANOTHER SIDE 

The Musica Courter has had so many letters 
pro and con on this matter of radio concerts that it 
is glad to print a pro one, one that points out some- 
thing that perhaps has not been mentioned—the joy 
these unexpected and never-looked-for opportunities 
actually to hear the world’s greatest artists bring into 
little homes in outlying districts : 

1 want to thank you for giving out the news that John 
McCormack and Lucrezia Bori would sing tonight. I saw it 
in my last week’s Musica Courter and notified almost 
everybody in our town who owned a radio. Had it not 
been for your announcing it we would have never known 


nor heard it, as we tune in on just any and everything, and 
would never have been so forttnate as to have gotten this 


accidentally. Please announce who the other Victor artists 
will be for week after next, etc. I could never do without 
my Musica Courter, I have been a subscriber for about 
ten years. 
Gratefully, 
(Signed) Mrs. WaALTeR SIMMONS 


Bluff, Ark. 
1925. 
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OPERATIC ROUTINE 
To the Musical Courier: 

My attention has been called to the article Getting Opera 
Routine, an Interview with J. H. Duval, which appeared 
in a recent issue. While it is true that this country pro- 
duces beautiful voices and that they are to be found in 
almost every vocal studio, I beg to take exception to his 
statement that the American student should go abroad to 
acquire opera routine or any other experience on the lyric 
stage. Mr. Duval’s interview is prefaced by an editorial 
statement that the heartless manager is likely to hesitate a 
good deal before even confiding the smallest roles to a 
young artist who has never before appeared professionally. 
I also beg to differ with this statement. 

The Metropolitan and the Chicago opera organizations 
can hardly afford, it is true, to present to their audiences a 
half baked debutante, as their institutions, generously sub- 
sidized by the wealthiest music lovers of the country, are 
pledged to give opera in its best and highest form, This is 
not the case, though, with the other grand opera organiza- 
tions in this country, like the San Carlo Company, the De 
Feo Grand Opera Company, and others who from time to 
time give popular opera performances at reduced prices. 

If I may be excused for quoting from my own experi- 
ence, I would like to acquaint Mr. Duval with the fact that 
in my own organization I have for the last five years pre- 
sented to the public over forty American young artists who 
appeared for the first time before the footlights, most of 
them in leading roles. 

I happened, for instance, to listen once to a pupil in Her- 
bert Witherspoon’s studio and was so impressed that I in- 
trusted her with the role of Aida, side by side with Alice 
Gentle, singing Amneris; the next morning the newspapers 
of Baltimore, where the performance took place, came out 
with loud praise of the great work and triumphant success 
of Mildred Seeba, a sheer debutante. I did the same thing 
for a pupil of Mr. Samoiloff, Helen Lubarska, another ex- 
cellent Aida. Louise Hunter, now at the Metropolitan, ap- 
peared for the first time on any stage with my company. 
Richard Bonelli, the American baritone engaged this season 
at La Scala of Milan, scored his first successes with the 
De Feo Grand Opera Company. Pauline Cornellys, his wife, 
of the Monte Carlo opera, was first presented to the public 
by me, in five different leading roles. So was Rosa Low in- 
troduced by me in Gilda; and so were many, many others, 
whose names, now familiar to the public, were totally un- 
known when they came to me. 

This apparent lack of modesty on my part is brought out 
more by Mr. Duval’s statement than by a desire of self- 
advertising. And to back up this assertion I shall be so 
frank with you as to admit that many of these debutantes— 
not all of them—have helped me financially to defray the 
cost of giving these performances, while little assistance 
came from the public itself. 

These contributions to the expense of giving an operatic 
performance, with a full orchestra and chorus, a large crew 
of stage hands, carpenters and electricians, costumes and 
stage settings, were absolutely insignificant when compared 
with the cost of giving one recital in Aeolian or even Town 
Hall. And when Mr. Duval advises the American aspirants 
to the lyric stage to go to Europe and pay for stage ex- 
perience to be acquired in some small company in Italy, 
Germany and France, I wonder if this money or part of 
this money would not be much better and more profitably 
spent in promoting appearances with operatic organizations 
right here in this country, where the development of the 


public taste fer music has made such gigantic strides dur 
ing the last few years. 

We cannot all be fortunate in finding a Maecenas like 
George Eastman, Otto Kahn, or others, to finance the pro- 
duction of opera at very popular prices in order to create an 
outlet for our own native talent. But if there is money to 
be spent by American students in order to acquire operatic 
stage experience, by all means let them acquire it right here, 
in companies partly subsidized by themselves and partly 
financed by the great American public, who are only too 
anxious to witness the birth of their own talents on their 
own soil. (Signed) Grorce pe Fro. 


THE LARYNX 
To the Musical Courier: 

In answer to the article in your issue of December 23, by 
Edna Bishop-Daniel, entitled Is the larynx an attribute of 
the soul of man, or is it an organ of his material body: 

Mme. Daniel comments upon one of the statements of 
Henri Zay—this purposes to direct the singer to “get into 
connection with cosmic forces which glorify the body and 
help him to discover his own capabilities, and that he who 
cannot do this looks to muscles and is a machinist—a ma- 
terialist who ought to be running a machine in a factory.” 

I have read Mr. Zay’s articles on Discovering Caruso with 
interest from the vocal standpoint, but was disappointed 
to find, after some really valuable hints upon singing, that 
he should make any reference to deriving aid from the 


“Cosmic Forces”—his advice contains many truths, which 
were used not only by “Caruso,” but by every “great” singer. 
The time for glorifying the “soul (never the body) or in 


reality, the time for refining and training the musical sensi- 
bilities or temperament, is when the student is master of his 
or her vocal instrument.” Then the production of sound is 
free, settled and capable of expressing the emotions of the 
soul, and this must be second nature. Schopenhauer says: 
“All that is really fundamental and genuine works as such 
unconsciously, and is like the power of nature, 1. ¢., becomes 
second nature.” 

Also the teacher who develops the “vocal muscles of the 
material organ within the throats of men” also reaps the 
reward in throaty, uncertain voices which cannot express 
any feeling, nor awaken a response in the human breast. 

It is astonishing that there should be still this “wander- 
ing in a vocal maze.” The production of the human voice 
is fundamentally the simplest. The pupil should have it 
pointed out that there is no larynx, no throat, and that 
breath is not only the foundation of life, but also of song 
It is the direction of breath that should be taught, the breath 
that must be linked up with resonance and timbre, which 
gives freedom of sound. The direction of breath is sim- 
ple, because it is natural, logical, and quickly acquired, be- 
cause it is fundamentally correct. 

(Signed) AILEEN D’ORME-BAKER 


Chaliupia Writ Modified 


Chaliapin may sing in Washington on January 26, for 
Judge Hugo Friend, of the Circuit Court of Cook County, 
after a lengthy argument by the basso’s counsel, modified 
the injunction previously issued, So, after all, Feodor Chali 
apin may be heard with the National Opera in Nahe yer gnc 
D. C., in Faust, on January 26. On the other hand, if any 
one advertises that the opera-lovers of Was slegten will 
hear Chaliapin, they will be in contempt of the Circuit Court 
of Cook County just. the same, as Judge Friend has en 
joined Chaliapin and his agents from advertising his app: 
ance with the National Opera in Washington. 


Ernest Davis for Springfield 
Ernest Davis, tenor, will appear as soloist with the Muni 
cipal Orchestra at Springfield, Mass., on January 21. 
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Porter to Manage Detroit Orchestra 
(Special to The Musical Co 
Detroit, January 12.—William H. Murphy, presi- 
dent of the Detroit Symphony Society, announces 
the appointment of D. Edward Porter, now assist- 
ant manager of the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, to succeed William E. Walter as manager 
of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra from May 1, 
on which date Mr. Walter leaves the Detroit or- 
ganization to become director of the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music, Philadelphia. B 


urter ) 








S. C. M. Festival 


usical Courter 


Programs for 1925 I. 
to the M 


London, January 9—The programs of the annual 
chamber music festival of the International Society 
for Contemporary Music, to be held at Venice next 
September, include the following works by Amer- 
icans: Henry Eicheim’s Peking Impressions and 
Corean Sketch, Carl Ruggles’ Angels, Louis Gruen- 
berg’s Daniel Jazz. On the programs of the three 
orchestral concerts to be held at Prague May 15, 
17 and 19, there are no American works, but among 
the important items are the Vaughn Williams Pas- 
toral Symphony, Stravinsky’s symphonies for Wind 
Instruments, a Bartok Danse Suite, a concerto 
grasso by Kreneck, and another concerto grasso by 
Heinrich Kaminisky. Cc. @ 


Special Cable 








Shavitch Wins Notable London Success 
(Special Cable to The Musical Courier) 
London, January 12.—The appearance last eve- 
ning of Vladimir Shavitch, conductor of the Syra- 
cuse (N. Y.) Symphony Orchestra, as guest con- 
ductor of the London Symphony Orchestra won 
for him a great popular success. After a stirring 
performance of Strauss’ Don Juan and a monu- 
mental reading of the first Brahms symphony he 
was recalled time after time. There were many 
shouts of “Bravo” and a degree of enthusiasm sel 
dom witnessed here. The Times hails him as a 
conductor of real authority and knowledge. Tina 
Lerner was the soloist, playing the Tschaikowsky 
B flat minor concerto, She, too, received a most 
enthusiastic welcome after her many years of ab- 
sence. (Signed) cs 











The Kellys Visit in Omaha 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Kelly, well known musicians and 
vocal teachers of the artist faculty of the Cincinnati Con 
servatory of Music, spent a few days in Chicago and Cmaha 
during the Christmas holidays. It had been eight years sinc: 
Mr. and Mrs. Kelly had gone to Omaha, where both resided 
for many years and where they have innumerable friends 
Passing the Meyer News Company, outside the Paxton 
Hotel in Omaha, the col who had waited on M1 
Kelly for many years, but who had not seem him since he 
moved to Chicago and later to Cincinnati, looked up quickly 
and said: “How are you, Mr. Kelly? Do you want the 
Musicat Courter 


ored boy 





GIGLI AS 


LORIS IN FEDORA 

Beniamino Gigli has sung many different roles since he 
came to the Metropolitan Opera House, 
success, Last week he to his 
appearing for the first Fedora, giving a 
striking impersonation of the character and singing with that 
exquisite beauty of voice and perfection of art which invaria 

bly characterizes him. (Photo © Mishkin.) 
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Sullivan Pupils in Concert Field 

teachers who, although established com 
New York, have come rapidly to the 
notable progress, especially in the 
for public careers, than Dr 
Among his artist-pupils 
public work is Caryl Bensel. 
successful artist an increasing 
popularity, which an ever-widening territory 
as well as return engagement She who has 
ssed in an overcrowded and highly competitive 
on her work from 1921 
steady improvement as to their 
value. This is clearly evidenced by the following 
excerpt from Walter Flanagan, of the Newark Evening 
News, writing of her work before the Contemporary Club 
Since Miss Bensel heard a few seasons ago she has 
gained such command of the essentials of singing, as meas 
standard of bel canto, that her present per- 
to those acquainted with her 
then revealed.” 
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the composer had especially written an extra alto solo for 
Miss Allen. 30th these singers continue their work with 
Dr. Sullivan whenever the interlude between their engage 
ments allows 


EASTMAN SCHOOL ‘OFFE RS 
OPPORTUNITY TO AMERICAN 
ORCHESTRAL COMPOSERS 
School of Music, Rochester, in order to 
show its belief in American composition in a practical way 
is offering young composers of ability opportunities of 
hearing their own orchestral works. This plan, which has 
been approved by George Eastman personally, as well 
by President Rush Rhees of the University of Rochester, 
follows: “Native born American composers are in- 
to submit manuscript orchestral works not 
previously performed and not exceeding eighteen minutes 
in length. The works will be selected for each program 
The composers whose works are selected for performance 
will then be asked to furnish parts. These works will be 
rehearsed and performed under direction by the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra in morning concerts, which will 
be free to the public and to which representative music 
critics from other music centers will be invited. The com 
posers of the works to be performed will be invited to at 
tend the rehearsals and performance of their compositions 
as guests of the Eastman School of Music and at the ex 
pense of the institution. In this way the cost of a trip to 
Rochester will not be allowed to interfere with the com- 

poser’s opportunity of hearing his own work. 

Of the works performed at these concerts those which 
appear the most worthy will be recommended for repeti- 
tion the following season in the regular series of Rochester 
Philharmonic concerts and also recommended to other ot 
chestras for performance. The first two concerts will be 
given in April, and, if sufficient good material is presented, 
a series of four programs will be given next season. It is 
hoped that the most talented of the young American com- 
posers will take advantage of this opportunity, and that it 
may prove the beginning of a general program for the en- 
couragement of American creative art. All scores for the 
first programs must be submitted before February 15 to 
Howard Hanson, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 


N. Y. 
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Story & Clark Fifteenth Musicale 


On January 8 the fifteenth 
Story & Clark Piano Company 
have proven of such interest that a 
been the rule on each occasion Those 
this performance were Ann Luckey, soprano, who has been 
heard in concert before, both here and abroad, and is rec 
ognized as a lyric singer of unusual power and personality ; 
Michael Baxt, violinist, who played several numbers, and 
Rex Tilson, a splendid accompanist. All were heartily ap 
plauded. These musicales are presented weekly under the 
direction of Frank C. Barber. 


invitation musicale of the 
was given. These affairs 
capacity audience has 
who entertained at 


Mme. Larsen- Todsen’ ~ Debut Postponed 


The debut of Nanny Larsen-Todsen, new Swedish soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera, announced for today (Thurs- 
day) as Isolde, has been postponed owing to an accident at 
a rehearsal of Die Gétterdammerung, when Grane, Brunn- 
hilde’s horse, stepped on her foot. Although no bones were 
broken she will be compelled to rest the injured member 
oo a week or so. Florence Easton .vill sing Isolde in her 
place 


Woodruff Intensive Method Unique 


The Woodruff Intensive Method for learning to play the 
piano is unique and has been thoroughly tried and used by 
the originator for several years. This book contains fif- 
teen attractive pieces and all the scales, both major and 
minor, presented in such a way that the pupil learns them 
with pleasure. Pupils use both clefs from the first lesson, 
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and the teachers using this method report the results uni- 


formly in its favor. 


Marie Saville Returns 

Marie Saville, a native of Brooklyn and another American 
artist who has been meeting with decided favor in Europe, 
has just returned to her native land and will probably be 
heard in recital in New York and several other cities before 
the present musical season is over. 

Miss Saville began her music al career studying with Mme, 
Ashforth, of New York City, later studying with Gabriella 
Sibella, and coaching her operatic repertory with Robert 
Moranzoni, now conductor of the Chicago Opera. About 
three years ago she went to Paris to complete her studies 
with De Reszke and made her professional debut in Paris as 
a member of the Ganna Walska Opera Company at the 
Mozart Festival at the Champs Elyssee Theatre. After this 
she made several successful concert tours of the Continent 

Miss Saville was heard in New York once before going 
abroad, when she appeared as soloist with the Arnold Volpe 
Symphony Orchestra at one of the popular Sunday after- 
noon concerts at the Hippodrome. Her voice is a lyric 
soprano and is said to possess sympathetic, rich and pleasing 
qualities 


Crowded Week for Graveure 


busiest week of Louis Graveure’s season is the pres 
ent one, during which he is scheduled to appear as follows: 
Monday, January 12, Frederick, Md.; Tuesday, Coatesville 
Wednesday, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Friday morning, Brook 
Friday evening, Montclair; Saturday evening, Stam 
seven dates in six days. 
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Lawrence Tibbett Thanks His Many Friends 

Following Lawrence Tibbett’s recent remarkable success 
at the Metropolitan as Ford in Falstaff, the baritone received 
numerous letters and telegrams of congratulations from peo- 
ple in all parts of the country. Mr. Tibbett wishes THe 
Musicat Courikr to express his sincere thanks to his many 
friends and to state that he will answer them all personally 
as soon as time will permit him to do so. 


De Pachmann’s Farewell Coast Tour 
Viadimir De 
whence he goes 
for all time in 
not return to the 
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Pachmann is now enroute to Texas from 
to the Pacific Coast for his last concerts 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. He will 
East until the middle of March, when he 
City on March 14 


More Miusthiane Arrive 


Within the last week, a number of foreign artists arrived 
from abroad, among them Wilhelm Bachaus, pianist, with 
Mrs. Bachaus; Ernst Dohnanyi, the Hungarian conductor 
and composer; Fritz Kreisler, and Michael Bohnen, German 
bass-baritone of the Metropolitan Opera. 


Carl D. Kinsey in Town 
Carl D. Kinsey, general manager of the Chicago Musical 
College, is spending the present week in New York, com 
bining business with a little music and a pleasure. With his 
son, who accompanied him, he is house guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence W hitehill, 


{ ROEMAET ROSANOFF 
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Available for Concerts, Recitals, etc. 


Management ARTHUR JUDSON 250 W. 57th Street 
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VIENNA’S VOLKSOPER AND CARLTHEATER REOPEN 


To Continue on Their Own Responsibility Despite the Ruinous Conditions That Exist Generally as a Result of the Franc 
Speculation and the Stock Exchange Slump—The Staatsoper Worse Off Than Ever—The Doctors at Work 
—Guitar Music and Other Rarities—A Koussevitzki Rival—Cellists and Pianists 


Vienna, December 24.—The year which is drawing to 
an end will go down as a “black year” in the history of 
Viennese theatricals. A veritable chaos prevails at most 
theaters at this moment, and a number of them are closed 
altogether, among them the two big variety houses. The 
Volksoper and the Carltheater, the two houses which opened 
the series of theatrical bankruptcies, have reopened; the 
members are playing, with no financial backing behind them, 
on their own responsibility, and sharing what small receipts 
remain in the box office each night after deducting the 
current expenses and taxes. At the Theater an der Wien, 
the orchestra is on strike, and the audiences.of Kalman’s 
Countess Mariza is now enjoying the rare spectacle of an 
accompaniment on two pianos, while the Neues Wiener 
Stadttheater has changed from operatic to dramatic plays 
to cut expenses, and the Btirgertheater has decided to do so 
after January 1. Truly, barnstorming methods and prov- 
incialism rule in most Vienna theaters just now. For the 
moment at least, Vienna is no longer a theatrical metropolis. 
And while provincial methods’ are becoming the rule at 
Vienna, the provincial playhouses of Austria are ceasing to 
exist altogether. Innsbruck, one of the largest provincial 
cities of Austria, has abandoned its old municipal theater 
Graz and Linz are on the verge of doing so, and Salzburg 
maintains its theater solely by imitation of the Vienna 
Volksoper’s method: the actors are sharing the receipts ‘to 
make a scant living. Such ruinous conditions are the effect 
of the Franc speculation and of the tremendous stock ex- 
change slump of the last few months. 


Tue Doctors at Work 

Most of these theatrical troubles concern mainly the 
operetta theaters and the luxury playhouses. They are 
therefore a matter of concern only to those who maintain 
an active interest in preserving Vienna's position as the 
operetta center of the world. To the serious music lover 
only the situation of the Staatsoper and Volksoper are really 
of importance. The Staatsoper, for one, is worse off than 
ever just now. Half houses are the rule, and it is an open 
secret that even these are rallied by a systematic and 
extensive distribution of passes. “Paper” is the slogan. 
Everybody knows that no one is guiltless enough to pay 
his way into the theater. A half house greeted a really 
splendid revival of Verdi’s Falstaff, in which Hans Duhan 
made an overwhelmingly comical Sir John, at the same time 
imbuing the role with the hint of tragical earnestness it 
calls for. The event of the evening was the entrée of Egon 
Pollak, from Hamburg, who made his conductor’s debut 
at the Staatsoper on this occasion with great and deserved 
success. The performance betrayed a minuteness of detail 
work, especially in the orchestra, such as may be achieved 
only by strenuous rehearsals and by a whole-hearted devo- 
tion to the task such as the Staatsoper has hardly witnessed 
in recent years. There can be no doubt that Pollak is a 
man of the kind which the Staatsoper, in its present 
demoralized condition, needs urgently. 

Witt tHe Cat Come Back? 

The other, and more serious patient, the Volksoper, has 
not found its doctor as yet. The Gruder-Blech combine 
may not materialize after all, and, even if it does, it remains 
doubtful whether Blech or any musician will have the 
“iron hand” to get things into shape again. A. business 
man of extensive theatrical experience is more urgently 
needed there than a musician (Stiedry was one, and failed 
just the same), and it is significant that at this juncture 
Rainer Simons is advanced by the personnel of the house 
as the most auspicious candidate. Simons is the founder 
and one-time director of the house—a man of autocratic 
methods and a sort of operatic Iron Chancellor. Whether 
Simons’ Caesar-like attitude will prove as successful in our 
democratic time as it did ten years ago, remains to be seen, 
He has bobbed up as a candidate at every Volksoper crisis 
and each time the orchestral men and the singers of the 
house declared war on him. Now they are willing to accept 
him, as their “ultima ratio.” If he arrives, it may or may 
not mean the sound reconstruction of the Volksoper. 

Guitar Music—anp OrHer Rarities 

Now and then, though not very often, a few concerts 
deviate from that routine of programs which make the job 
of the poor musical critic so difficult to bear. After hearing 


hundreds of piano, violin and song recitals one is grateful 
for any other form of musical activity in the concert hall. 
By mere accident, the last few weeks have brought a series 
of guitar concerts which were more than ordinarily interest- 
ing and welcome. The lute, and even more its sister, the 
guitar, is—in Central Europe at least—relegated to. the 
realm of amateurdom. They are found often in the 
“Heurigen” inns of the Vienna Woods, where primitive 
musical enthusiasts are wont to quench their thirst for 
Austrian wine and Austrian folk songs to the brassy sounds 
of these much tortured instruments; and in the Central 
European cabarets where more or less “witty” humorists 
like to improvise little ditties on the lute or guitar. With 
such memories in mind, | confess to an outspoken dislike 
for that sort of musical instrument. Well, the Spanish 
people seem to have advanced a little farther in. their 
cultivation of guitar music; the concerts of two virtuosos, 
Andres Segovia and Miguel Llobet, were nothing short of 
a revelation, and an exhibition of a truly phenomenal mas- 
tery. What manifold tonal colors these two men conjured 
up from their instrument! And what a surprise to hear 
original music written for these instruments, by authors 
such as Granados and Albeniz! 

Oscar Besemfelder, a Munich specialist for songs with 
lute, could not but rank second to those real masters, al- 
though his work was excellent. And a young Viennese girl, 
Luise Walker, who ventured the experiment of a guitar 
evening, is as yet far from the masterful perfection of 
the two Spaniards. It would be unjust to expect that in 
her, but she was still a treat to the eye and ear. 

Speaking of rarities, it has remained for Josef Prunner, 
an Austrian musician "domiciled in Roumania, to covet the 
laurels attained by the great Koussevitzki (now of con- 
ductor’s fame) as a double bass virtuoso. This instrument 
is, and always has been, the step-child in the family of 
string instruments, and right fully so as it rarely rewards the 
taxing task and loving care bestowed upon it. Only the 
real master will find his pains repaid, and Prunner is a 
real master. I heard him play Koussevitzki’s sonata—a 
grateful and none too modern piece—and found his light- 
ness of technic and flexibility of tone simply astounding. 

A SpaNisH CELLIST 

A great double bass virtuoso is a rarity, but a great cellist 
is hardly less rare, for, as a solo instrument, the cello is 
almost as cumbersome and brittle as its bigger sister. Three 
cellists made a bid for fame at Vienna recently, and they 
represented as many types of musicians. The Dutchman 
Maurits Frank, formerly with the Hindemith Quartet and 
now first cellist of the Philharmonic Orchestra, should be 
mentioned first: He is a musician more than a mere 
virtuoso. He has played an important role in the develop- 
ment of modern music, as an exponent of such contemporary 
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works which appeal less to the average listener than to the 
professional musician. ‘To make his debut with a Solo 
Sonata of Paul Hindemith—than whom few composers are 
more taboo with the superficial concert patron—was a 
courageous deed, and it took a man of his instrumental 
finish and mental status to gain a decisive victory on so 
dangerous a field. 

His very antipode is Gaspar Cassado, a young Spanish 
cellist. If Frank be the “thinking” ‘singer of the cello, 
Cassado is the lyric tenor of his instrument. His tone is 
big and beautiful, to be sure, but his style, with all its 
finish and smoothness, is somewhat Frenchy and pe rfumed. 
No doubt this is just what the public wants, and no less 
than three well-attended recitals within two weeks were the 
result of his debut. Alexander Barjanski, the Russian, is 
by far the least perfect of the three artists. Frank is 
intellectual and Cassado a lyricist; Barjanski is the pas 
sionate type. Indeed his passion is at times overobtrusively 
exhibited and rather emphasizes (instead of helping over), 
his technical weaknesses His program was interesting 
Ernest Bloch’s well-known and virile Viola Suite in an 
arrangement for cello, and three Paraphrases on Bach 
Chorals by Zoltan Kodaly. 

PIANISTS. 

Barjanski’s excellent assistant at the pano was Friedrich 
Wiihrer, a pianist of the younger school, and one of the most 
fascinating ones, whose great gifts shone brightly at his 
own recital. What makes his playing so eminently interest 
ing is the complete absence of anything academic or 
schematic. Each piece is played with such splendid spon- 
taneity as to create the impression of an ingenious improvisa 
tion. Wuhrer’s playing of Bartok, Schénberg and the other 
modernist composers is justly famous and admired and has 
often been a feature of the I. S. C. M. concerts at Vienna 
The novelties of his recent recital.were less radical: Seven 
teen Variations and Fugue on an Own Theme, by Karl 
Prohaska, which proved distinctly Brahmsian, and Three 
Piano Pieces, op. 1, by Rudolf Kattnigg, which were good 
and swinging music of moderate originality. Kattnigg’s 
later works are more interesting, such as his orchestral suite 
which had great success last year 

South American pianists are scarce, aside from Claudio 
Arrau whose merits are equally well known on this side as 
in America. J. Luciano Sénac, then, is to some extent a 
pioneer, and he fulfills his mission with commendable ability 
Beethoven's Appassionata was excellently played and evinced 
good technical equipment and unusual Bove standing. 

New Huco Worr Sones 

Richard Mayr, the remarkable Ochs von Lerchenau of the 
Staatsoper, may claim the distinction of having presented 
two real Hugo Wolf premieres at his last song recital. The 
one, entitled Frohe Botschaft, is a delightful and rhyth- 
mically arresting little masterpiece, while the second one, 
Nachruf, is lyrical in character. They are both of Wolf's 
best, and it seems incredible that they should still be un 
published and unknown to the world at large, and their 
manuscripts buried in the private archive of a Vienna family 
(which preferred to remain anonymous on this occasion) 

PAUL Becr HERT. 





MUST LIVE FOR ONE’S PUBLIC, SAYS ROSA PONSELLE 


The life of a prima donna is not at all a path of roses. 
Rosa Ponselle, one of the most popular dramatic sopranos 
ever engaged by the New York Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, is well aware of the magnitude of her task. Concert 
favorite, too, she has another and an enormous public to 
consider. To satisfy everyone before whom she appears, 
the singer cannot live for herself or her likes and dislikes. 
She would sometimes be happy if she might, but pledged 
to a career, she must go through with it. And the spirit of 
conscientiousness is strong in this young artist, who is ad- 
vancing steadily in a profession which asks everything of 
the one who would get to the top and, having reached the 
summit, means to stay there. 

Serious business, catering to the musical tastes of hosts 
of people, particularly in the United States, which is grow- 
ing in discrimination and has been so long accustomed to 
the best that nothing short of it from the stars will do. No 
artist who has made a name and gained a coveted place 
among the musically elect can risk slipping. Physical and 
vocal reserve must be stored up continuously, to be called 
on. by the singer in any emergency that may arise. That 
is why Rosa Ponselle pauses invariably to consult her daily 
schedule—a schedule which is sufficiently voluminous to in- 
clude the greater part of an entire season’s professional 
engagements, before she accedes to some desire for recrea 


tion, or accepts any one of the innumerable invitations that 
pour in upon her. 

“I have the best of reasons for considering my public,” 
declared Miss Ponselle. “It is good to me. It listens to 
me with attentiveness and showers applause on me when- 
ever I do something to merit it. So I try to show my 
gratitude by seeking always to be at my mental, physical, 
and vocal best. 

“There can be no half way measures in that respect. A 
singer is, either thoroughly prepared in all ways to give 
her utmost, or—she isn’t. Personally, | feel my many 
audiences—every person in each one of them—to be a de 
voted friend. Such being the case, it is no less than my 
duty to display my appreciation in the most tangible manne: 
possible, 

“This means that I must live my life for my public 
for eight months in each year. My vacation period, during 
any summer, must also be regulated to some extent. I dare 
do nothing which will tax my strength too severely. I owe 
it to others, and to myself as well, to so order my activities 
during any June, July, August, and that part of Septem 
ber when I am disengaged professionally, that I shall be 
fully prepared for the work to come. Yes, I live for my 
public; and so long as { am in my career [ shall continu 
to do so.” 
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Announces the engagement of Mme. VALERI, the Fa- 
mous New York Vocal Teacher, for the Coming Summer. 
For the Past Two Sessions Mme. VALERI’S students 
could not have all the lessons they desired and some of 
them could not have any. Therefore early registration is 
advised to avoid disappointment—JOHN R. HATTSTAEDT, Mgr. 


N. B—Mme. VALERI will teach in New York till June 15th. At the end of the Chicago 
Summer Master School Mme. Valeri will immediately leave for Italy taking with her those 
pupils who qualify for an operatic career and with the purpose of assisting them in their debuts. 


Mme. VALERI’S Vocal Studios 


New York, 381 West End Ave., New York 
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‘ un Hall echoed to prolonged and warm applause at 
Yolanda M matinee recital, That artist was in rare 
form d gave her Chopin-Liszt program with all the 
pianistic and musical gifts at her command. Her technic 

a ever, her tone and touch as varied, her 
terpretat a d and personal. She is a fascinating 
Ke irda re tionist 

Mme. Me program had, among othr: numbers, Cho 
pin'’s barca ( pus 12 tions, and C sharp minor 

é ind Liszt's Fun Harmonies du Soir, and 
> tto di Petrare 

Percy Grainger 
Before a large audience Percy Grainger gave a recital 
in Carnegie Hall ( ol New York recital this season), 

January when, in excellent form, he presented his 
iri it m ianship and mastery for 

ch Mr. Grainge playing of Fantasia and 
| n G Bach-Lizt, which opened the program, 

i i clevating a nature as to leave an 
indelible mumnpr n upon h enchanted hearers As a nov 
elty he played a group of four interesting numbers by 
Ball Gardiner, a pleasing Sailor’s Piece, a melodious 
ection call Shenandoah, adagio from a group of five, 
ind Michaelchurch, a longer and more elaborate work. 
hese number were well received and deserve the atten- 
other pianists for presentation. Another outstand 

ng feature of this recital was the musicianly interpretation 
t Br ns’ variations and fugue on a theme by Handel 
He al played a short number, Sheep and Goat Walking 
to the Pasture, by David Guion (which was redemanded) ; 
prelude for the left hand, op. 15, No. 1, by Marion Bauer 
as well a own transcriptions of Brahms’ Cradle Song, 
nd the brilliant paraphrase on Tschaikowsky’s Flower 

r H liberal in his encores, playing~six, four of 
hich (by special request) were his own settings of: Irish 
lune from County Derry, Country Gardens, One More 
Day My John, and Shepherds Hey His other encore num- 
bers we Juba Dance (Dett) and Waltz (Brahms) 

Claire Dux 
Claire Dux is one of those fortunate artists who would 
have met with the approval of Giacomo Rossini. That 
distinguished composer, it is hardly necessary to recall, 
when asked to define the requisites for a singer, replied, 
Voice, voice, and more voice And Mme. Dux has all 
three It is one of the most characteristic voices to be 
heard on the concert platform today, rich, warm and sym 
pathetic in its quality. Furthermore, she knows well, in 
deed, what to do with it in all its registers, a ravishing 
piano in the highest part being one of her most effective 
vocal effort And, turthermore again, she fairly bristles 
personality on the platform Mme. Dux did something 
very rare for a foreign singer—made up no less than half 
of her program of English and American songs. Deems 
iylor’'s The Rivals made an especial hit as did The Piper 
of Love (Carew), a trifle, but cleverly done, and followed 
by an encore or two, Of the songs of her last group, 
Franco Leoni’s The Drummer Boy was the best, and after 
it she was called on for four or five extra numbers before 
the audience would disperse. The principal number in the 
beginning of her program was Deh Vieni Non pag from 
The Marriage of Figaro, exquisitely sung. In the German 
group d'Albert’s Amor et Psyche aria from Die Toten 
Augen had to be repeated at once, and after Strauss’ 
Schlectes Wetter she added for an encore the same com 
poser's well known Serenade, to one listener at least, the 
best offering of the whole evening. She did it magnificently 
Bruno Seidler-Winkler is an accompanist of the first rank 
There was an audience which almost filled the hall and 
as may lx judged from the tale of encores already told, 
was very enthusiastic over Mme. Dux’s fine singing 
JANUARY 6 
Ritz-Carlton Musicale 

The Ritz-Carlton Musicale program on Tuesday after- 
noon was given by Moriz Rosenthal, pianist, René Thorn- 
ton, soprano, and Geraldine Leo, violinist. An audience 


which hilled 

of the artists’ 
Miss 

in two groups, 


the ball room gave evidence of keen enjoyment 
splendidly rendered numbers 

Thernton offered an interesting selection of songs 

including airs from Puccini's Gianni Schicchi 


ind Manon Lescaut; songs by Khené, Baton, Georges, 
Roger Quilter and Manning; My True Love, dedicated to 
her by the composer, Henry Hadley, and Me Company 
Along, a gay and brilliant song by her husband-accompanist, 
Richard Hageman. Miss Thornton’s skill in interpretation, 
her finesse of style and —- artistry, combined with 
a clear, warm soprano voice and a decided charm of per- 
onality, make her appearances truly delightful. The audi- 
ence responded enthusiastically and called for encores 
Rosenthal again displayed his noted pianistic powers. 
With an air almost of nonchalance he tossed off one bra- 
vura passage after another. But it was not only in diffi- 
cult technical feats that he shone, for in such things as the 


Chopin nocturne, the legato passages of the Chopin B flat 


minor scherzo, and the lovely Henselt Berceuse, he em- 
ployed a resonant tone of beautiful quality His own 
Papillons was a marvel of grace, delicacy and swiftly 


This master pianist concluded the printed 
Viennese Carneval (after a theme by 
which again called into play his great 


moving lightness 
program with his 
Johann Strauss), 
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technical resources, and he rendered the number with a gay 
spirit, vigor and color. He commanded intense interest and 
admiration and responded to the enthusiastic applause with 
encores. Richard Hageman and Erno Baloth were the 
accompanists for Miss Thornton and Miss Leo respectively 





Philadelphia Orchestra 


To celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Anton Bruckner, the Philadelphia Orchestra, under Leo- 
pold Stokowski, played the Viennese composer’s seventh 
symphony, in E major, at the Carnegie Hall evening concert. 

Not much comment need be wasted on that work. It 
has been heard here before on occasions, but never has 
aroused much general affection on the part of New York 
lay music lovers, and never has had more than patronizing 
sufferance from the critics. The score is overlong, dis- 
a and filled with monotonous detail. Here and there 
are bright bits of melody and of interesting orchestration, 


but they are too few to atone for the dreary wastes which 
surround them. 
Stokowski and his men did what they could with the 


composition, but their cause was a lost one from the start. 
The Bruckner music has a small number of adherents, 
principally in Europe, but it is doomed irrevocably to cer- 
tain oblivion before many more years have passed 

The rest of the program had Henry Joslyn’s War Dance 


(from Native Moments) a rhythmically attractive piece, 
with vague jazz allusions, Sibelius’ always colorful and 
compelling Finlandia, and the Japanese Nocturne from 
Henry Eichheim’s Oriental Impressions, a_ fascinatingly 


which never fails to please 


Ethel Grow 
The Washington Heights Musical Club presented Ethel 
Grow in a recital of songs by American composers on the 
evening of January 6. It was for the most part the same 
program that Miss Grow gave in the same hall about two 


scored episode 


years ago, and was repeated by request. The program, 
which counted thirty-one songs, 1s too extended to give in 
full. The composers represented were Francis Hopkinson, 


Howard Brockway, Henry Holden Huss, Ashley Pettis, 
Wintter Watts, Cecil Burleigh, Ethelbert Nevin, Frank 
La Forge, R. Huntington Woodman, John Mokrejs, A. Wal 
ter Kramer, Henry Hadley, Mrs, Beach, Alexander Rihm 
Eric Delamater, Howard McKinney, Jane Cathcart, Hor 
ace Johnson, MacDowell, Sidney Homer, John Alden Car 
penter, Chadwick, Harriet Ware, Deems Taylor, Earl 
Cranston Sharp and Pearl Curran. 

Miss Grow sang these songs with beauty of tone and 
clear enunciation and gave them dramatic import, lend 
ing to their interpretation a wealth of experience and musi 
cianship. She showed her respect for the songs as well 
as for her audience by repeating many of the pieces that 
received the heartiest applause. The composers whose 
works were sung, as well as all those who are interested 
in the progress of American music, must appreciate this 
effort on the part of Miss Grow and the Washington 


Heights Musical Club to popularize by some of 
America’s works 

As to the works themselves, one has but one criticism to 
make of them—and it has been made many times before 
that they average too small, that is, too short. With a very 
few exceptions, these songs were very brief indeed. On the 
entire list there were few large numbers either in length or 
content This is not the fault of Miss Grow’s selections, 
which were the result of long and careful study, but of the 


repetition 


American muse. The music was, for the most part, so 
extremely good that one could but regret that the com 
posers did not spin it out to greater length with more real 
thematic development. 

There was a large audience present, and it would have 


been still larger but for the fact that the street was closed 
off by.a fire next door to Aeolian Hall and police lines at 
the ends of the block. There was much enthusiasm both 
for singer and songs. 


Marguerite D’Alvarez 
When Marguerite D’Alvarez gives a New York recital 
she is certain to attract a large and smart audience, whose 
enthusiasm knows no bounds. On Tuesday evening, as- 
sisted at the piano by Morton Howard, she was heard in her 
first recital of the season. Mme, D’Alvarez was in splen 
did voice and spirits and she rendered one of her “always 


to be expected,” interesting programs in a manner that 
sent the responsive audience home feeling that the eve- 
ning had been a delightful one 

Mme. D’Alvarez opened her program with three num- 
bers: L’Heure du Reve, Arensky; Dissonance, Borodin; 
the Little Island (by request), Rachmaninoff. These were 
beautifully done, with a richness and purity of tone that 


was further enhanced by a depth of emotion that aroused 
her hearers to great heights of approval. Then the next 
group pee the English songs—excellently chosen 
Oh, Grief Is Not So Near to Tears, Laird Waller; Water 
soy (repeated), Burleigh Robinson; Wild Geese, Rhea 
Silberta, a gem of a number and admirably — sung, and 
Hageman’s Do* Not Go, My Love. After this group, the 
piano was covered with flowers and several encores were 
forthcoming. 

The third group was devoted to four Ernest Moret 
Songs, each of which was well received, while a high light 
of the entire program was the final Spanish group, by Vi- 
llarrazo, De Falla, Monteverdi and Velasquez. Four or five 
encores followed at the end, most favored of which were 
two arias from Carmen, arousing great enthusiasm. 


JANUARY 7 
New York Banks Glee Club 


Bruno Huhn’s fine chorus of male voices selected from 
the various banking institutions of the city and fittingly 
called the New York Banks Glee Club again entertained 
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on Wednesday evening, this time, how- 
ever, before an ‘audience that left so few vacant seats, 
downstairs at ieast, that even the critics had to scout for 
a place to rest. There are no reserved seats at these con- 
certs, but if the club’s popularity is going to keep on increas- 
ing a new plan will certainly have to be put into effect or 
else some at least will have to attend minus their dinner. 

3ut, as already intimated, the program is worth it. Con- 
ductor Huhn always chooses his selections wisely, and he 
not only knows what his singers enjoy working on, but he 
also knows what his audiences like. There was Harris’ 
English Sailor Song, Carey’s Sally in Our Alley (what 
a gem it is!), and Percy Ff letcher’s dramatic ballad, Vision 
of Belshazzar, in which the incidental solo was sung by 
William Roberts, the possessor of a big, rich bass voice. 
Added to these were George Chadwick’s Joshua and Henry 
Hadley’s The Musical Trust, the latter dedicated to the 
club and ore of the treats of the evening. Another of 
Fletcher's works was Ring Out Wild Bells, with which 
the program ended. Bruno Huhn knows what he wants 
and gets it from his singers. The club was well balanced, 
the tone good, and the effects nicely carried out. 

There were two soloists—Anita Lowell, soprano, and 
Mabel Farrar, violinist—both excellent artists, new to most 
of the auditors and yet so well liked that there was no mis- 
taking their popularity. Miss Lowell, who has had consid- 
erable experience in opera and concert, has a big, powerful 
voice of delightful quality, and her rendition of Phelps’ 
The Haunted Stream, which she sang with the club, was 
especially fine. Later she contributed Gounod’s Ave Maria, 
also with the club—beautifully done—with Miss Farrar 
playing the violin part and Maurice Rumsey at the organ 
and added Holmes’ L’heure Pourpre and Vidal's Ariette. 
Miss Farrar tackled a big task when she chose Sarasate’s 
Faust Fantasie, but its technical difficulties did not bother 
her in the least. Again she played, and Schubert’s Ave 
Maria and Rehfeld’s Spanish Dance won her still greater 
applause. 

A word of praise is also due Maurice Rumsey, the organ 
ist, who assisted in several numbers, and William J. Falk, 
the club accompanist, whose work was a valuable asset to 


the organization 
Ellen Ballon 


Ellen Ballon played an ambitious program at her Aeolian 
Hall recital, Wednesday afternoon, and won approval for 
the sound musicianship displayed. She acquitted herself 
commendably in intelligent renditions of the Bach-Busoni 
toccata in C major, the Liszt B minor sonata, two selections 
by A, Jonas, a group of Chopin, Liadow’s Music Box, and, 
as a brilliant concluding number, Liszt's Mephisto Waltz 
This list presented many technical tests which the young 
pianist met ably and with confidence, 


Je INU: 1RY 


at Carnegie Hall, 


Plaza Artistic Morning 


The fifth Artistic Morning in the series given by Andres 
de Segurola at the Hotel Plaza, on January 8, saw a large 
audience gathered in the ballroom, which heard a program 
by Nina Morgana, Metropolitan Opera soprano; Elsie Janis 
and Walter Pidgeon, in character songs, and George Lieb- 
ling, pianist. The bounteous variety of the offering was such 
attract attention from the outset. Mr. Liebling opened 
with a virile, original and highly spontaneous per formance 
of the second Hungarian rhapsodie. Rounds of applause 
brought many bows from the popular pianist. Later on he 
played his own Nocturne, with velvety singing touch, the 
Wagner-Brassin Magic Fire Scene, attaining splendid cli- 
max, so that a hearty recall brought from him the Chopin 
prelude in A, played in altogether graceful winning fashion. 

Nina Morgana sang with brilliant technical facility the 
Mireille waltz (Gounod), Mana-Zucca’s Wee Butterfly, 
Sibella’s Girometta and George Liebling’s Thou. The songs 
gave opportunity for characterization, and Mr. Liebling ac- 
companied his own song, all of which led to an added num- 
ber, Buzzi-Peccia’s Little Brown Owl, the last winning 
special favor. Miss Morgana was in fine voice and her 
charming manner appealed strongly to the audience. 

Elsie Janis, charmingly youthful and bright, entertained 
as much by her impromptu remarks as by her singing of 
songs, imitations of stage favorites, dancing, etc., and was 
heartily recalled. Mr. Pidgeon filled in with two popular 
songs. Kathryn Kerin was capably efficient at the piano for 
Miss Morgana. The sixth (and last) Artistic Morning will 
take place Thursday, 4 


as to 


January 22 


New York Symphony: Wanda Landowska 

The afternoon of January 8 found a very large and eager 
audience in Carnegie Hall to hear Conductor Damrosch and 
his splendid orchestra and the unique soloist of the perform- 
ance, Wanda Landowska, whose demonstrations on the 
harpsichord created genuine enthusiasm. Mme. Landowska 
and her appealing instrument were first heard in company 
with the orchestra in all three movements of the Handel 
B flat concerto for harpsichord and orchestra, the cadenzas 
improvised by the artist. Her later group, played unaccom- 
panied, and including works of Bach, Telemann and Byrd, 
were equally well received, Mme. Landowska being ten- 
dered a genuine ovation. 

The orchestral program began with Franck’s Redemption 
Morceau Symphonique, given a beautiful reading by Mr. 
Damrosch and his men. The symphonic suite on three plays 
of Goldoni by Malipiero were well received, and the con- 
cluding presentation, selections from Debussy’s Children’s 
Corner, were greeted with the pleasure that these short but 
charming numbers usually incite. 


Anna Carbone 


On Thursday evening, in Aeolian Hall, Anna Carbone pre- 
sented a program of organ music before a large and en- 
thusiastic audience. Her program included works by Bach, 
Palestrina, Pietro Yon, Debussy, Wagner, and Fontana, the 
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latter being represented by four numbers, one of which was 
played for the first time. Miss Carbone displayed a thorough 
knowledge of the instrument, and a fine sense of interpreta- 
tion, while her technic was of the highest, especially com- 
mendable being her foot work in Virtus Heroica. Miss Car- 
bone received the applause with becoming modesty; she is 
evidently a sincere and painstaking artist. 


Igor Stravinsky 
(See story on page 7) 


JANUARY 9 
Elshuco Trio 


The Elshuco Trio, in conjunction with the Festival Quar- 
tet of South Mountain, gave the fourth of its series of eight 
Brahms’ concerts, at Aeolian Hall, Friday evening. The 
audiences seem to be increasing and the enthusiasm con- 
tinues strong. The assisting artist on this occasion was 
Lorenzo Sansome, who played. commendably the horn part 
in the lovely trio in E flat major, op. 40 (dated 1868), for 
horn, violin and piano. The tones of the horn, while afford- 
ing a pleasing contrast to the timbre of the other two instru- 
ments, at the same time blended gratefully. The adagio 
movement was particularly beautiful. This number was" 
followed by the sonata in E minor, op. 38, for cello and 
piano, dated 1866. Messrs. Willeke and Giorni collaborated 
in a finely wrought performance of this. Willeke’s cello 
tones were firm and resonant, while Giorni’s customary skill 
at the piano was displayed. Both interpreted with a fine 
sense of appreciation. For the last number, Messrs, Willeke 
and Giorni were joined by Messrs. Kroll and Kraeuter 
(violin and viola) ina spirited and genuinely artistic rendi- 
tion of the exquisite piano quartet in G minor, op. 25, 
written in 1863. This group of artists played the work with 
understanding, freedom from any feeling of restraint, excel- 
lent tonal balance and with pleasing nuances of tone and 
rhythm. A fine feeling for ensemble, plenty of color and 
an evident enthusiasm and joy marked the performance. 
The intermezzo was very effective with some very clean piz- 
zicato work, and the andante con moto was played with 
exquisite feeling. The last movement, a presto- rondo alla 
Zingarese, in which Brahms has caught the true Hungarian 
gypsy spirit, was given with excellent verve and rhythm. 
And once more these Brahms players sent their audience 
home in a happy and delighted mood. 


New York Symphony: Leginska Conducting 


The announcement some weeks ago to the effect that 
Ethel Leginska, following her successes with the baton in 
aris, Berlin, Munich and London, would lead the New 
York Symphony Orchestra at Carnegie Hall on Friday eve- 
ning, January 9, aroused great interest. Consequently, it 
was not surprising that the clever little artist drew one 
of the finest audiences of the season to Carnegie Hall. And 
what a rousing reception was tendered Leginska when she 
appeared in trim black gown! And also after each num- 
ber on the program—the enthusiasm coming from all parts 
of the house! It was a well deserved tribute to the woman 
who has forged ahead—and successfully—despite all criti- 
cism. Those in the large audience who were skeptical— 
and there were many—were obliged to admit that Leginska’s 
debut as a conductor in America was a real triumph. 

The Oberon overture, Weber, was given a fine reading, 
at once arousing the audience's interest to the fact that 
Leginska knew what she wanted and conveyed her ideas to 
the orchestra. She has a fine rhythmatic sense and showed a 
good ee of the score. The Beethoven symphony 
No. 7, in A major, fared very well, and then came the de- 
lightful pitino in F minor by Bach, the piano part being 
played by Leginska, with lovely tone and her usual admirable 
technic; she also conducted from the piano. Two short 
Poems for orchestra after Tagore, by Leginska, heard for 
the first time in New York, were well received. 

The Meistersinger overture (Wagner) closed a program 
that was exceedingly well rendered and truly enjoyed by 
the audience which went away convinced that this is only 
the first of future appearances of Ethel Leginska in the 
role of conductor. 

Biltmore Musicale 


The fifth Friday Morning Musicale was given in the 
grand ballroom of Hotel Biltmore on January 9, and like 
the preceding musicales was attended by a large and fash- 
ionable audience. The soloists were John Charles Thomas, 
haritone; Mary Mellish, soprano, and Alberto Salvi, harpist. 

Miss Mellish, who was in fine voice, opened the program 
with an aria from The Tales of Hoffmann, Offenbach, and 
the waltz song from Romeo and Juliet, Gounod, later adding 
a group which contained The Soldier's Bride, Rachman- 
inoff; I Bring You Heartsease, Branscombe, and John Prin- 
dle Scott’s brilliant The Wind’s in the South. Her artistic 
singing won the admiration of all, and she was obliged to 
add two encores. 

Mr. Salvi played with much charm two groups, com- 
prising: Fantasie di Bravura, op. 11, Schnecker; Etude de 
Concert, No. 1, Zabel; Rain in the Garden, Debussy- Salvi; 
Girandolo, Caramiello; Doctor Gradus and Parnassum, De- 
bussy ; and Scherzo No. 6, Martucci; as well as several 

nsistent encores. The audience applauded his finished play- 
Ing. aad recalled him many times. 

Thomas sang as his opening group: Caro Mio Ben, 
Giordani: Zueignung, Strauss, and Chanson de la Puce, 
Moussorgsk y. His masterly singing, bell-like clear tones 

musicianly interpretations brought forth tremendous 
lause. His second group was confined to songs by 
American composers: Mrs. Beach, Howells, Curran, and 
Morris. He scored a tremendous hit with Moussorgsky’s 
Song of the Flea, and he was obliged to give several added 
numbers. The accompanists were Lester Hodges for Mr. 
Thomas, and Charles Albert Baker for Miss Mellish. 


JANUARY 10 











Marion Hovey Brower 


The smiling, pleasant personality of Marion Hovey 
Brower and her golden soprano voice (she is the young 
woman discovered by Alice Campbell Macfarlane of Cali- 
fornia, the “fairy God-mother” of the newly established 
Master School of Musical Arts, Lazar S. Samoiloff, direc- 
tor) was heard and admired in a program of foiirteen arias 
and songs at Town Hall, January 10. The press agreed 
that Mrs. Macfarlane’s interest in her protegée is well 
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founded, and that this singer is already high up among 
Metropolitan sopranos.. Beginning with four little sung 


songs by Handel, Haydn and Mozart, in which her beautiful - 


voice quality and style became apparent, she proceeded to 
songs by Schumann, Widor and Saint-Saéns, in which not 
only the voice but also the temperament and enunciation in 
German and French were admired; much applause led her 
to add La Forge’s Song of the Open, with a final high C of 
fine sustained quality. The Pace Mio aria (Verdi) was 
sung with ardor and fervent spontaneity, but it was in the 
closing group that she attained fullest effect. She brought 
out the beauties of Rachmaninoft’s Night, the sorrow of 
Tschaikowsky’s Soon Forgotten, and sang Christiaan Kriens 
I Hear a Lark so well that it had to be repeated (the com- 
poser bowing his thanks from a box). She made such 
effect with Emil Polak’s (her accompanist) Secret of the 
Rose, that it too was sung again; it is a lovely, expressive 
song, for which Mrs. Macfarlane wrote the words. Bright 
encore-songs followed, and all concerned may look back- 
ward to the Brower debut as a fine success, to which accom- 
panist Polak greatly contributed. 


Ernest Hutcheson 


The fifth of the Ernest Hutcheson historical recitals was 
another triumph for that artist at Aeolian Hall on Satur- 
day evening. 

The clarity of his technic, the serenity of his lofty musi- 
cianship, and the deep feeling he put into all his interpreta- 
tions made his playing a thing of noble artistic joy. 

His numbers were a Brahms rhapsody, intermezzo, 
caprice, ballade, and that composer’s Handel variations ; and 
Liszt’s B minor sonata, F minor study, Waldesrauschen, 
and two of his Paganini caprices. 

The audience overwhelmed Hutcheson with applause. 


Louis Graveure 

Louis Graveure, baritone, gave his first recital of this 
season on Saturday afternoon in Aeolian Hall, singing be- 
fore a representative audience. As usual, the able artist dis- 
played marked skill in the interpretation of his varied num- 
bers, rendered throughout with fine clear diction in English, 
German and French. His richly colored voice, with its 
adapability to contrasting moods, was smooth and clear 
throughout the entire program, which was given with feel- 
ing and was at all times artistic. 

The recital was in the nature of a “request” program 
and included Schubert's Der Wanderer and Auf dem Was- 
ser zu singen, and two Schumann selections for the Ger- 
man group. His presentation of Moussorgsky’s Parasha’s 
Revery and Dance was delightful, as was also The Sem 
inarian by the same composer. Play On! and They Have 
Laid Him Dead, soberer hued Hungarian folk songs, were 
delivered impressively, Chausson, Bemberg, Franck and 
Massenet made up the French group and Handel’s Ombra 
mai fu (Xerxes) and three English songs brought the more 
than satisfactory program to its conclusion. Encores there 
were in plenty, the artist being forced to give numerous 
repetitions. 

Arpad Sandor provided excellent assistance at the piano. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art Concert 

The second of the series of January concerts at the Metro 
politan Museum of Art, given on Saturday evening by David 
Mannes and his orchestra, attracted another large and in- 
terested audience. 

At this concert Mr. Mannes presented Beethoven's sym- 
phony No. 8, in F major, as well as the Choral, Bach; Over- 
ture, Benvenuto Cellini, Berlioz ; Debussy’s Fetes, and adagio 
from string quartet; Wotan’s Farewell and Fire Music from 
The Valkyries, Wagner; Religious scene from Les Erinnyes ; 
and 1812 overture, Tschaikowsky. » 

Mr. Mannes’ work again showed musicianship of a high 
order, for which he received enthusiastic applause. 


New York Philharmonic: 
Conductor 


The New York Philharmonic program given at Carnegie 
Hall, Saturday evening, was pre ictically the same as that on 
the preceding Thursday evening, when Stravinsky made his 
American debut as guest conductor, in an all-Stravinsky 
program. To the Saturday list, however, was added the 
Petrouchka Suite, which in itself is convincing enough proof 
of this Russian’'s genius in orchestration and individuality 
of musical ideas. It is full of color and rhythm and unique 
effects, and the varied and original, at times daring, com- 
binations of instruments lend distinct interest. This i is ballet 
music which is fascinating and which holds one’s interest 
throughout, even without the accompanying ballet, whereas 
some .of the other suites need the ballet to make them thor 
oughly enjoyable. 


Stravinsky, Guest 








At the close of the concert Stravinsky 








was recalled many times, and the audience, which was a-¢a 
pacity one, added cheers to its loud applause 
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Allen McQuhae 


When Allen McQuhae sings Irish folk songs and Irish 
ballads, and such other selections as Chausson’s “Serenade 
Italienne and Holmes’ Au Pays he can have all the applause 
he desires, This was certainly proven at the tenor’s Car 
negie Hall recital Sunday evening. Unfortunately he had 
listed only one Irish group, in the middle of his program, 
and these four numbers were not enough, especially for 
those who had come particularly to hear him in his Irish 
songs. He gave The Snowy Breasted Pearl, Little Mary 
Cassidy, The Low Backed Car and Kitty My Love. Then, 
when the audience would not be quieted, he added three 
encores, one of them being the always popular Next Mar 
ket Day. Judging from the interest displayed and the re 
marks overheard, it would seem decidedly worth: while if 
Mr. “McQuhae included a great many more of the Irish 
songs on his next program in place of some of the others, 
for in these he is at his best and in these, too, the audience 
liked him the most 

All of this, however, does not mean that the balance of 
his program was not fine. There was nothing better than 
the Chausson and Holmes songs already referred to, and 
so entranced was the audience with his renditions that. he 
was made to repeat both of them. Then there was a de 
lightful song, Beauty, by Easthope Martin, and another 
White Ships, by Grey; two Handel numbers—one arranged 
by his most capable accompanist, Frank Bibb; a German 
group, including songs by Schubert, Wolf and Brahms; 
two additional French songs, by Franck and Duparc; a 
number by McFadyen and one by Glen 


New York Symphony: Boulanger, Soloist 


Few of Walter Damrosch's symphony concerts this sea 
son have proved as interesting as was that of Sunday last 
when Nadia Boulanger, French organist, made her Ameri 
can~ debut with the New York Symphony Orchestra at 
Aeolian Hall. One big reason was the novelty of an organ 
soloist, and another the first American performance of a 
symphony by a Brooklyn youth. 

Mile. Boulanger is an artist—modest and unassuming, and 
yet possessed with all the faculties of the virtuoso. Handel! 
concerto in D minor, for organ and orchestra, with the 
Guilmant cadenzas, proved an excellent vehicle for a dis 
play of her art and yet not enough .to satisfy the enthused 
audience. Then came a work by her sister—Lili Boulanget 
(1893-1918)—Pour les Funerailles d’un Soldat, which wa 
superbly done, again exhibiting the visitor’s artistry at the 
organ and the master hand of Mr. Damrosch at the con 
ductor’s desk. Next followed the musical cross-word puazk 
that brought smiles and even laughter and yet with all thi 
a feeling of admiration for the boy who, at twenty-three 
wrote this decidedly intricate if most modernistic and un 
musical symphony for organ and orchestra. The work ij 
dedicated to Mlle. Boulanger by Aaron Copland, ant the 
composer of it, from a box, bowed his thanks both to selo 
ist and conductor when the work was finished. From the 
stage Conductor Damrosch remarked: “If a boy at twenty 
three years of age can compose a symphony work like this 
in five years he'll be ready to commit murder.”—to which 
many in the audience undoubtedly added “Amen.” 

Mr. Damrosch and his men gave an impressive reading 
of the Procession of the Knights of the Grail, from Wag 
ner’s Parsifal; also the Air and the Gavotte in E, by Bach, 
and, as the concluding number, Ravel's Eldorado del Gra 
zioso. 

Chaliapin 

It was not surprising that the Metropolitan Opera House 
had a capacity audience, including hundreds of standees 
on Sunday afternoon, for the attraction was Chaliapin 
This Russian artist again fascinated his hearers with hi 
unique dramatic and vocal powers. It is unnecessary to go 
into detailed = scription of his art, which is now so familiar 
to everybody, but the pleasure he gave may be indicated by 
the fact that he was in excellent form and his powers.of 
vocal delivery, combined with his commanding pers mality 
made their customary impression. Following his custom 
he announced his songs by number, as found in the song 
books distributed with the programs (found there in all hut 
one or two instances, when those whe did not*catch hi 
little joke hunted in vain for 106 and 107, when the num 
bers ran only to 101). His selections included songs by sev 


eral Russians—Tschaikowsky, Moussorgsky, Rachmaninoff 
Glinka and Dargonizsky—and Mozart Schumann and 
Schubert. There was contrast in such numbers As the 
intensely dramatic The Midnight Review, and the mnric 


(Continued on page 45) 
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RAFAELO DIAZ, 
A NOTABLE GROUP. Vetropolitan Opera tenor, who is presenting Beloved, by 
Serge Koussevitzki, conductor of the Boston Symphony O1 Rhea Silberta and Josephine Vila, on his program this season. 
chestra, standing, with double-bass (top); Vladimir Dubin 
sky. New York cellist, at left, with hand on fingerboard of 
cello. Taken in 1900, at Mayorenhoff, on the Baltic Sea, 
this being a small portion of a symphony orchestra, 
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VICTOR HARRIS, 
conductor of the St. Cecilia Club of 140 singers, which will 
give its first concert of the season on the evening of January 
i at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel (tl nderwood & l nderwood 
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SNYDER AND TWO OF HER PUPILS, 
photographed on one of the bridges across the Arno From ANDRES DE SEGUROLA, 
left to right: Ruth Myford;: Salvador Bengniot, who is also distinguished artist and impresario, whose Artistic Mornings 
living in Florence: Mrs. Snyder, and Ruth Gilmore, the at the Hotel Plaza are proving exceedingly popular. Mr. de 2 ¥ n 
young daughter of Frank Gilmore, president of the Actors’ Segurola has a brilliant list of subscribers, including the MME. DAVIES-WYNNE. 
Equity Association of America, These two prominent pupils best in New York society, and his programs have been inter contralto, who was the official soloist of the National 
of Mrs. Snyder's have been with her for the past year and esting and the artists well chosen. The final Artistic Morn Histeddfod held New Year's eve and day in Utica, N. Y. 
expect to remain for some time ing will take place January 22. (Garduna photo.) See story on page 14. (Carl K. Krey photo.) 


VUUDUUUUAAAISE UNTESTED 


F. A. M. 8. TO PRESENT SEVERAL INTERESTING WORKS NEW TO THIS COUNTRY. 
The Franco-American Musical Society, at its first concert of the season at Aeolian Hall on Sunday, January 18, will present 
a program which offers interesting works of Le Flem, Leginska, Stravinsky, Webern, Berg, Caplet, Debussy and Griffes. 
The artists giving this program are Salzedo, Gradova, Leginska, Torpadie, the Letz Quartet, and nine solo voices. The 
Caplet work, Conte Fantastique, for harp and orchestra, is founded on the legend depicted by Edgar Allan Poe in his Mask 
of the Red Death. This extraordinary work, to be played here for the first time, carries with it all the grim fantasie that 
can be crowded into one number. It relates the fate of a body of roisterers who, defying the superstitions of the country, 
accepted the invitation of a prince to a masked ball to be 
given in a haunted fortress. A sinister figure in a red mask 
stands in the shadow of a clock which strikes the hours in a 
portentous manner until a fatal moment when all the 
masked revellers, after an orgy of dancing, fall convulsively, 
one by one, into pools of their own blood. This is the first 
time that a short story has been put into music, with all the 
elements of suspense, surprise and denouement which charac 
terize its literary counterpart. 
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CARLOS SALZEDO BR. ROBERT SCHMITZ. ANDRE CAPLET. 
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HIS EXCELLENCY 
FIELD MARSHAL 
LORD PLUMER, 


hero of Messines, who 
before relinquishing 
his post as Governor 
and Commander - in - 
Chief of Malta, wrote 
a charming letter to 
Chev. de Lancellotti, 
the eminent New York 
vocal teacher, accom 
panied by this auto- 
graphed photograph. 
Chev. de Lanecellotti 
was for many years 
the musical director at 
the Governor's Palace 
in Malta, and had 
complete charge of all 
the concerts and musi- 
cal parties. It was 
during Lord Plumer’s 
governorship that the 
King of England ap- 
pointed Chev, de Lan- 
cellotti a member of 
the Order of the Brit- 
ish Empire. Inset: 
Chev. de Lancellotti, 
M.B.R, 
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ANNA ADAMS, 
dramatic soprano, who will appear in recital in Philadelphia in March Miss 


Adams, an artist-pupil of Giuseppe Boghetti, wetl known vocal teacher of Neu 
York and Philadelphia, is soprano soloist at Holy Trinity Church, Philadetphia 
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THE FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL FOR AMERICANS 
has proved its value, and these pictures show some of the large numbers of American young people who are taking advantage 
of it. They are, from left to right: Isadore Philipp and his piano class, Marcel Grandjany with his class of harpists, and 
Georges Mauguiere with a group of singers. 


HELEN DERZBACH AND EDITH ORENS 
Urs. Herman Devries, Chicago vocal teacher, has been moat 
fortunate with her students, three being engaged this year 
by the Chicago Civic Opera—Helen Freund, who made a big 
hit at her debut as Sophie in Werther to the Charlotie of 
Vary Garden and the Werther of Fernand Ansscau; Hdith 
Orens, an eighteen-year-old high school graduate, and Helen 
Derzbach, seventeen-year-old high school graduate, who sang 
respectively Gretel and liansel with the Chicago Civic Opera 
on Sunday afternoon, December 28, scoring a great success 
(Daguerre photo.) 
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ETHELYNDE SMITH, 
soprano, who is now on a Southern tour of five weeks, mark i nope ee + ion pean 
ine her eighth tour in that section of the country. Her ) FREDERIC WARREN (LEFT) 
engagements include recitals in the States of Mississippi, 
Alabama, North Carolina and Georgia. Following this tour 
Miss Smith will appear in the West, after which there will 
be further engagements in the South. Owing to illness, the 
soprano was compelled to cancel her December tour in the 
Middle West. (Photo by Bachrach.) 


originator of the Warren Ballad Concerts, who will give a 
short series of Ballad Concerts in New York during the 
months of March and April Ur. Warren will continue his 
original policy of having his programs rendered in English 
with songs mainly by American and English compose 


number of prominent American singers will appear a 
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Mae 
uuisville Male Chorus, rege has reached its state 
under the able baton of Carl Shackleton, gave 
t concerts on the evening of a 11 in the 
Male High School, before a capacity 
embracing many new numbers and 
attractive solo work, was of fine build, The most 
ambitious and pleasing number was a from the first 
act of Parsifal. In this the chorus was ably assisted by the 
trained boys’ choir of Christ Church Cathedral, Walter 
with the chimes and Arthur Almstedt, soloist 
club accompanist, Mrs. Arthur Almstedt, gave 
support throughout 
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Read what the critics said about 
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ORGANIS1 


in recital at Aeolian Hall on January 8th. 

Not \ as het manuals a 
marvel of speed and precision, but her pedal work was 
a surprisingly hievement V. ¥. American. 

Miss Carbone with the audi- 
which average organ 
recital. She has an attractive personality and a modest 
demeanor which enhanced her skillful and sympa- 
thetic performance on the organ.—N. ¥. Sun 
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ton played a beautiful accompaniment on the dulcitone. The 
solos were sung by Clarence Wolff, tenor, and Arthur Alm- 
stedt, basso, each substituting for Harry N. Clarke who 
has suffered a recent bereavement. Each of the soloists, 
members of-the chorus, were in fine voice and are popular 
local favorites 

The Louisville Male Chorus, now entering its eleventh 
year, is a popular, established local institution in the musical 
life here, its object being to assemble the best male singers 
in the city and to provide the best musical entertainment 
for the public by giving three concerts a year at reasonable 
prices. It is supported by a large associated membership. 

Notes 
Afternoon Musical Club, a junior branch 

Morning Musical Club, presented a fine 
program, the afternoon of December 13 at the Y. W. C. A. 
auditorium, given by J. E. Stallings, baritone, Melva Wus 
sik at the piano; Thomas Stradley, pianist; Catherine 
Goodman, soprano, with Reginald W. Billin at the piano, and 
Mary Poore, violin, George T. Piggott at the piano. A 
composition by Mr. Piggott was played by Miss Poore and 
enthusiatically received. Mr. Piggott was an honor gradu- 
ate of the class of 1924 in piano at the Louisville Conserva- 
tory of Music, 

The Liederkranz Society presented Mrs. William 
Scholtz, soprano, as soloist, on the evening of December 
11 at the Male High School Auditorium to a large and ap 
preciative audience. The chorus, directed by Ernest J 
Sheerer, gave a number of German and English selections 
with obligatos by Ray Binford, tenor, and Fred. O. Nuetzer 
baritone. The accompanists were Margaret M. Leish and 
George Latimer, 

The Wednesday Morning Musical Club opened the fall 
November 19, with a charming program of which 
Corneille Overstreet, pianist, and Mrs. Guy Ellis, soprano, 
were the artists, at the Woman's Club Auditorium. 

The Crescent Hill Music Club of this city, organized in 
1916, after a year of rest has reorganized. Mrs. J. Harn is 
the leader and director 

A popular series of Sunday afternoon concerts is being 
featured at the Brown Hotel Auditorium, under the 
auspices of the Louisville Conservatory of Music. Fred 
eric Morley, pianist, was the first artist presented and won 
enthusiastic approval of a capacity house on November 2. 

On the afternoon of November 16, Reignald Billin, bari- 
tone, with Frederic A. Cowles at the piano, received an 
enthusiastic reception. Lionel Levinson-Sinclair, pianist, 
artist of the third concert of the Novem- 


The Saturday 
of the Wednesday 


scason, 


was the 
ber 30 

Che concert of 
ler, violinist; W 
Cowles, pianist, in the 


series, 


Carolyn Chrisman, soprano; Charles Letz- 
Lawrence Cook, pianist, and Frederic A. 
Brown Hotel ballroom, was the 
fourth of the series of concerts under the auspices of the 
Louisville Conservatory of Music, December 14. It was a 
delightful program throughout, given large audi 
music lovers 

The teachers of the 


before a 
ence ot 
schools, with assistanec 
of soloists and dancers from the student body, including a 
more than 200, gave a creditable performance of 
Joseph Cokey’s Pied Piper of Hamelin, at Atherton High 
School Building on December 4, 5 and 6. 

LovuISVILLE CONSERVATORY OF Music News 

Sapin, of the faculty, is spending the winter in 


Louisville 


cast of 


Cara 
Europe, 
Mary Stewart, Piano Normal instructor, is attending the 
National Music Teachers’ Association meetings at St. Louis. 
She will also ‘or musical lectures in Chicago 
\lexander D. Vikinsky, formerly tenor of the 
Opera in Petrograd, has joined the faculty and, 
Vikinsky and son, Eugene, is residing in the city 
The piano normal class was recently organized with the 
following staff of officers: Clara Nullelley, president; Susie 
Mae Walker, vice-president; Gladys Dunn, secretary and 
treasurer 
The senior 
menter, gave a 
Y. MC. A: 
The orchestral methods class, taught by Jay Fay, 
supervisor, is obtaining novel results. Alene Lamb and 
Elsie Brach toured through the summer months with 
Rosalin Pargny, French instructor of the conservatory. 
Angeline McCrocklin, senior of the voice department, is 
engaged as contralto at Broadway Baptist Church. 
Hazel McCellan, senior in the yoice department, was hon- 
ored with an interesting interview with Tito Schipa during 
his engagement here. MP, 


Imperial 
with Mrs 


Robert Par- 
25 at the 


direction of 
November 


orchestra, under the 
creditable concert on 


city 


Yeatman Griffith Artists Give Radio Program 


In carrying on their policy of using good and modern 


music in their radio programs, Station WAHG (Grebe & 
Co.) of Richmond Hill, L. 1., organized a short program of 
music by Rosalie Housman, American composer, for their 
broadcasting on January 2. In this they had the co- 
operation of two well known artists from the Yeatman 
Griffith New York studios. Marguerite Cobbey, coloratura, 
who made a successful debut with the Manhattan Opera 
Company Association as Gilda in Rigoletto, sang three of 
Miss Housman’s The Look, On the Downs and 
Pierrot. She made such a tavorable impression that she 
was requested to add Una Voce Poco Fa from The Barber, 
which she sang with clear cut and true vocalism. John 
Clair Montieth, baritone, who recently made a noteworthy 
concert tour in California, sang four of Miss Housman’s 
songs. His resonant, well controlled voice was heard to 
expressive advantage in Taps, Sunday, The Rim of the 
Moon and The Cry of the Orient. He, made such a 
splendid impression that he was requested to add a group 
of miscellaneous songs. 


songs 


too, 


Many Engagements for Helen Riddell 

Helen Riddell, soprano, who was a Saenger scholarship 
winner this year, is the recipient of much praise at her 
various appearances and is filling many engage ments, with 
many more ahead. Recently she gave a recital in Amster- 
dam, N. Y., winning a hearty response from her audience 
and excellent press criticisms. The Amsterdam Evening 
Recorder commented in the course of a detailed review, 
“Lyric in its tendency, Miss Riddell’s voice shows evidence 
of the attention which has been given to the various musi 
cal elements. Her performance was marked i a nicety of 
detail, a knowledge of dynamics and interpretation, and 
a technic which has been appreciably developed.” Speak 
ing of her interesting program, the same- reviewer con- 
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tinued: “Her program was carefully arranged, pleasing 
in its variety, and contained a grepondet ties of songs which 
were sung in English. To each number had been given the 
careful thought which characterizes all Miss Riddell’s 
work, and in each was reflected the personality of the 
singer.” 

A recent New York appearance for Miss Riddell was 
as soloist at the Pleiades Club at the Hotel Brevoort. This 
young artist has been engaged as soloist for the Sunday 
morning services at Temple Beth-El, at Fifth Avenue and 
76th street. 

Miss Riddell is engaged for a concert at Syracuse Uni- 
versity in April. 


Dance and Musicale at Zay Studio 


There was a delightful dance and musicale at the spacious 
studio of W. Henri Zay, New York voice specialist, on 
December 27. This was the fourth of a series this winter 
and the guests re a merry time. The studio was cleared 
for dancing, and a gay party enjoyed it all to the full. 

During an ares al, several of Mr. Zay’s pupils sang, to 
the evident enjoyment of the»company. Hilliard Carter 
contributed several solos, operatic and otherwise, his lovely 
voice and art being much applauded, especially in Una 
furtiva Lagrima. Natalie Beach also sang several solos 
effectively, her sympathetic soprano tones, and charming 
manner making an instantaneous hit, her Lass With the 
Delicate Air being petite and graceful and showing clear 
floating head tones. Homer G. Mowe sang several solos, his 
fine manly baritone singing out in the Invocation from 
Faust “" a song of Mr. Zay’s, When All the World Was 
Young, Lad, which showed his rich resonatit tones, and 
skill in contrast from the breezy vigor of the first verse, to 
the tender sympathy of the finishing phrases. Mr. Zay 
was also persuaded to sing several songs, which included 
Phrotheroe’s Ah Love But a Day and the Toreador song 
from Carmen. Mr. Zay’s unusual range allows him to sing 
almost anything from bass to tenor. 

The high spot of enjoyment was, probably, the rendition 
of two operatic duets for tenor and baritone, from La Bo 
heme and Forza del destino, sung by Mr. Carter and Mr. 
Mowe, with Mr. Zay at the piano. The beautiful blending 
of two fine voices, with the timbre taught in the Zay school, 
made an effect that was stimulating in the extreme. | It 
showed that what is necessary for operatic singing is oper- 
atic timber, and no operatic ensemble will ever be effec 
tive without it. Dead tones do no sound operatic. 

There will be a series of these dance musicales through 
out the winter, as everyone has found them most stimulat 
ing and enjoyable. 
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Iseo Ilari’s Voice Gives Satisfaction 
Mme. Soder-Hueck, personal representative and also coach 
of Iseo Hari, Italian tenor, who recently returned from his 
operatic successes in Central Europe and who made his first 
reappearance before an American audience as with 
the Chaminade, December 22, just received the following 
letter from Mme. Richardson Kuster, conductor of the 
club with which Mme. Soder-Hueck booked the tenor while 
he was still in Europe 
Dear Mme. Soder-Hueck 
Just to wish you the greetings of the 
very pleased I was with Iseo Ilari at the 
Hé sang so well and has an unusual 
English songs were an agreeable surprise, and with the exception of one 
word, absolutely perfect! Not even a foreign tinge! He showed ex 
cellent English coaching. His numerous encores proved he won the 
audience completely, My compliments to him, and best wishes for 


his sucess. 


soloist 


and to tell you how 
Chaminade on December 22 
beautiful quality tenor. His 


season 


EMMA RICHARDSON-KUSTER. 


The critic of the Standard News of Brooklyn, said: “One 
of the very delightful concerts of the season took place last 
night, at the Academy of Music, when the Chaminade, of 
which Mme. Richardson-Kuster is the able conductor, gave 
its first evening concert of the season. Two artists of note 
assisted the Choral, Alexander De Brun, violinist, and 
Ilari, tenor who appeared here for the first time, only 
recently having arrived from a successful operatic engage 
ment in Vienna. He sang with clearness of tone, and splen 
did expression the aria from L’Africana, O Paradiso, by 
Meyerbeer, and a group of including the Flower 
Song from Carmen; Dreams, Bartlett; The Poet Sings, 
Wintter Watts, and Ultima Cansone, Tosti. He graciously 
responded to the spontaneous applause and proved himself 
an artist of first calibre.’ 


(Signed) 


Iseo 


SONS, 


Elshuco Trio at Institute of Musical Art 


The Elshuco Trio will give a concert at the Institute of 
Musical Art, New York, on the evening of January 19, for 
the fund being raised to help the impoverished musicians of 
Central Europe. This is the third concert in a series of five 
arranged by the faculty council of the Institute for this 
purpose, the other two programs to be given in February 
by a string ensemble, under the direction of Franz Kneisel, 
and a symphony concert by the orchestra and Madrigal 
choir. The Elshuco Trio will play the trio in D major, 
op. 70, by Beethoven, Litaniae, by Juon, and the Saint-Saéns 
trio in F major. 


Norden Prepares Special Programs 

N. Lindsay Norden has arranged six special musical pro- 
grams at the Second Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
of which he is organist and choirmaster. January 11 Gaul’s 
Holy City was presented,* and forthcoming programs are 
as follows: January 18, a Beethoven service: January 25, 
old Hebrew music; February 1, a request program; Feb. 
ruary church music of great pianists, and February 15, 
music of older masters. 


Levitzki ‘Busy 
Mischa Levitzki gave a concert in Aurora, IIl., on 
ary 9, and in Toledo on January 16. His Carnegie 
recital took place on January 13. 
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Two Songs You Have Waited For 
SIDNEY KING RUSSELL 


JOURNEY’S END 


(Enoch & Sons) 3 Keys 


THE LITTLE CHRIST CHILD 


(H. Flammer, Inc.) 2 Keys; also Arr. as Anthem 
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Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


OPERA AND ITS MUSIC 

“Being deeply interested in opera and operatic music, I 
would like to ask a few questions in regard to the same, that 
is, if you can spare the time. Here goes: 

1. Is there a book which shows illustrations of the opera 
houses of Germany and Italy? 

2. Do the following operas have overtures or selections for 
piano solo: Schreker’s Irrelohe, Massenet’s Herodias and Roi de 

ahore, Boito’s Nerone, Strauss’ Salome and Perlen der C leopatra, 

Reznicek’s Holofernes, Handel’s Tamerlane, Moussorgsky's 

Kovantchina? Where could I procure these? 

Jow do these opera houses rank in size: Auditorium, 
Chicago; La Scala, Milan; Grand Opera, Paris; San Carlo, 
Naples; Metro volitan, New York; Covent Garden, London; 
State Opera, pore State Opera, Berlin? Are the. opera 
houses of Munich, Dresden, enters, Leipsic, Bayreuth, Mann 
heim Cologne, Weimar, large? 

4. What in your opinion are the five most popular grand operas, 
and the five most popular light operas in the world? Which of 
Wagner's operas is the most popular in America, in_the world, 
in Germany? Is the opera, E Guarany, by Carlos Gomez, ever 
performed nowadays? If not, why? 

‘Please do not consider me presuming in asking all these 
questions, for my interest in the subject is such that I will greatly 
appreciate anything you do in the way of answering them.’ 

(1) The Bureau knows of no single book devoted to illustrations 
of the opera houses of Germany and Italy, Richard Northcott, the 
English musicologist, is, however, at present engaged on a_ book 
which will be devoted entirely to the opera houses of Italy. 

(2) As far as the Bureau knows, none of the operas you name 
have overtures. Doubtless you can obtain piano arrangements of 
some of the numbers from the two Massenet operas, also from 
Strauss’ Salome and possibly from Kovatchina. Your local dealer 
could order any of them for you. By the way, what is the opera, 
Perlen der Cleopatra, by Strauss? The Bureau never heard of it. 

(3) The Bureau cannot guarantee accuracy in this answer, but un 
less we are mistaken the Auditorium in Chicago is the largest opera 
house you mention, the Metropolitan next, then possibly La Scala. 
The other opera houses that you mention Separately are all more or 
less of a size. The opera houses in the cities you list in your last 
sentence vary, of course, according to the size of the city. They are all 
more or less of ithe same type, and the seating capacity ranges perhaps 
from 1,500 to 2,000 or so (remember, no information at hand allows 
us to speak with complete accuracy), except in Weimar, a much 
smaller city than the others, and at Bayreuth where the Festspielhaus 
(which is not the same as the city opera house by any means) seats 
about 1,100. 

(4) Probably Aida, Carmen, I! Trovatore, Rigoletto and either La 
Traviata or Lucia di. Lammermoor are the most popular grand operas 
of the repertory in the sense that more people like to see them than 
they like to see any other operas. The most popular light operas 
would be difficult to list, although, without doubt, the Mikado would 
be among them. Probably the Wagner opera most popular in America 
is Lohengrin, although the Walkuere is liked here and probably ranks 
first as to popularity in the world at large. In Germany it would 
doubtless be Die eistersinger, with Tristan a very close second. 
As far as the Bureau knows, El] Guarany has not been performed 
anywhere, not even in Spanish countries, for a long time. But only 
echo answers “Why?” 

THE LOHENGRIN HERALD 


‘As a subscriber to your valued publication, I beg to ask for 
some information regarding the role of The Herald in the opera, 
Lohengrin, by Wagner. According to Wagner traditions should 
he be tenor, baritone or bass singer? Our Zoo Opera Company 
had a bass ‘sing the role last summer. 1 have never heard any 
other but tenor sing the role. Which is correct? Thanking you in 
advance.” 

It is quite f(A to think of your having heard the role of 
The Herald in Lohengrin sung by a tenor as a rule. It is written for 
bass-baritone and generally sung by a baritone rather than a bass, 
possibly because baritones are more plentiful. 

PLAYING THE GUITAR. 

“Will you kindly answer these questions, or tell me the name 
of someone who can answer them? 

“1. Out of 100 good players, so considered at least, how many 
can play a page of sixteenth notes, with frequently changing 
chords and some of the chords difficult, on the guitar? 

“2, Is it a rule of guitar playing that the three fingers of the 
right hand should never rest on the strings but must be held over 
the strings without touching them, and only come down one at a 
time to strike the strings? This rule, as I was taught, holds 
good even in solid chords and the swiftest arpeggios, the notes 
being struck one at a time but so rapidly as to sound as if they 
were all struck at once. 

‘3. In guitar playing are the right hand and arm always to be 
kept still and only the fingers moved, or should the fingers clutch 
the strings in heavy chords and the arm be.jerked back and forth 
to get the necessary strength? 

“4. Should the fingers of the right hand turn like wheels, or 
do they rise perpendicularly, or are they simply pushed back over 
the strings toward the palm of the hand? 

“No guitar book that | ever saw answers these questions clearly. 

I would like to hear from some player who can actually do fast 

arpeggio work with the fingers of the right hand.” 

What the Bureau does not know about playing the guitar would 
fill volumes; besides which it can hardly give lessons on that or any 
other instrument. Your questions are printed in the hope that some 
disinterested guitarist might write to relieve your anxiety. 


Tribute to Theo Karle 


Referring to Theo Karle’s appearance in The Messiah 
with the Brooklyn Oratorio Society at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music on December 21, Professor Walter Henry 
Hall, who conducted, paid the following tribute to Mr. 
Karle in a letter to the Concert Guild, Mr. Karle’s manage- 
ment: “We were all delighted with Theo Karle’s singing 
in The Messiah. It was in true oratorio style, with fine 
feeling and beauty of tone.” 





Thirteen February Concerts for Schnitzer 

Germaine Schnitzer believes that thirteen is her lucky 
number. However, this is not’ her reason for playing thir- 
teen concerts in February. The fact is, that through an 
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accident to her finger, she has to crowd six months’ work 
into four months, which forces her to play at the average 
of thirteen to fourteen concerts a month, from the first of 
January to the end of April. The pianist is engaged to 
give a series of six recitals in New York. These unique 
concerts, unique because they will be devoted entirely to 
the romantic compositions of Weber, Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Chopin and Liszt, are to take place on January 
28, January 30, February 1, February 5, February 8, and 
February 11, in the new Chickering Hall on Fifty-seventh 
Street. 


Wildermann Pupil Plays for Women’s Press 
Club 


December 27, Mary Elizabeth Steele, an eight-year-old 
pianist, appeared before the Women’s Press Club of New 
York in the ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, and won the 
complete admiration of the large and appreciative audience. 
This little miss, who has been under the sole guidance from 
the beginning of the well known concert pianist and peda- 





MARY FLIZABETH STEELE, 
eight year old pianist and pupil of Mary Wildermann. 


gogue, Mary Wildermann, rendered the Mozart A major 
concerto for piano and orchestra in an admirable manner 
Her interpretation and phrasing, as well as her use of the 
pedals, were excellent and were evidence of her splendid 
training. It is just twenty-eight months since Mary Eliza- 
beth began the study of piano under Miss Wildermann, who 
on this occasion played the orchestral parts on a second 
piano. 


Mabel Garrison are in The Messiah 


Mabel Garrison was selected by the New York Oratorio 
Society to sing the difficult soprano role in Handel’s Mes- 
siah, which was given by the society at its one-hundredth 
anniversary performance at Carnegie Hall on Christmas 
night. The next morning the New York Times, in its 
review of the performance, declared: “Miss Garrison’s 
beautifully clear enunciation and true intonation in the old 

world-famous airs marked many a high point of delight, 
acknowledged by applause save at those episodes when cus- 
tom requires otherwise.” Lawrence Gilman, in the Herald- 
Tribune, wrote: “There were memorable passages in the 
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solo singing—Miss Garrison's tenderness in the exquisite 
Come Unto Me All Ye That Labor, for example af Pitts 
Sanborn, in the New York Telegram and Evening Mail, 
said: “Mme. Garrison was a gentle exponent of the soprano 
music.” 


Althouse Gets Rousing Welcome 
“A crowded house was loud and long in its applause,” 
stated the Vancouver Sun shortly after Paul Althouse 
appeared there in recital. “Again this tenor faced a Van 
couver audience, and again the sympathy and freshness of 
his voice and the spell of his ingratiating personality wor 
him a reception of a highly demonstrative nature.” 


Gustafson for North Shore Festival 


William Gustafson, bass, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, who opened his winter season with five festivals, 
has been engaged for the Chicago North Shore Festival in 
late May, when he will be heard in Horatio Parker's ora 
torio, St. Christopher 


Barozzi to Play Wagenaar Works 
Socrate Barozzi will give his second New York recital of 
the season at Carnegie Hall on Sunday evening, January 25 
Bernard Wagenaar will again be at the piano, and Mr 
Barozzi will give first performances of three of his compo 
sitions 


Marie Miller to Play at Noonday Musicale 

Marie Miller, harpist, will play several solos at Dr. Clar 
ence Dickinson’s noonday musicale at the Brick Church 
New York, on January 16 The entire program will be 
devoted to works by Debussy 
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DUNNING SYSTEM 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—-WHY? 


MAS. CAARE LOUISE OUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New York Clty; Normal Ciass, New York City 
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Frederic Baer 

Frederic Baer appeared as 
soloist in The Messiah at 
Worcester, also with the 
Orange, N. J., Musical Art 
Society, when local papers 
said of his singing: 

Of interest was the first ap 
pearance of Mr. Baer. His per 
formance last night was a note 
worthy one, and his solos became 
an outstanding feature of the 
entire production. The bass aria, 
Why Do the Nations, was thrill- 
ing in its effect, so colorful were 
the climaxes. Mr. Baer skillfully 
controls the crescendo attacks of 
his tone and his voice was ideally 
adapted in dramatic force to the 
closing solo.—Worcester Evening 
Gazette 


Before he ended his first group 
of songs he proved himself to be 
a vocal artist of uncommon abil 
ity. He so captivated and stirred 
the audience that he was induced 
to add five encores, The liquid 
and sympathetic quality of his 
tone, the well knit articulation 
of phrases, and the polish and 
suavity of his style showed him 
to be the possessor of a beautiful 
voice. In Watts’ Joy his voice 
took on a volume of well nigh 
heroic poopeeate. It became 
trumpet-like and a medium for 
emotional expression that com- 
pelled stormy plaudits. He showed 
Semvunaan, i dieedlae clear diction 


and rare skill in tonal modula 
tion that should’ make him as 
wpular in the concert room as 


Thomas 
Newark 


Nerrenrath, Graveure, 
and other favorites. 
k vening Ne ws. 


Merle Alcock 
Merle Alcock’s appearance 
in Cleveland on December 11 
last brought these interesting 

notices from the press: 
Merle Alcock, soloist of the 
program, began with the con 
tralto air, Voce di Donna from 
Ponchielli’s La Gioconda, which 
was sung with rare musical in 
telligence and style, and gave two 
groups of songs by Polak, Sibe 
lius, Milligan, Dvorak, Ducon 
dray, Moussorgsky and James H 
Rogers. In all of them she dis 





closed a competent artistry, and 
magnificent handling of a voice, 
rich in all its registers, refresh 


ingly free from that throaty 
quality unfortunately prevalent 
in so Many concert contraltos. . 

There is a ringing quality in 
her upper register that adds bril 
liance to her singing and the 
thing known as “‘simpatica’”’ 
throughout the range. Not often 


is granted an audience to hear 
such perfect diction as Mme 
Alcock's and her French, espe 


cially in the exquisite Angelus, 
was a thing of joy. In addition 
to this, Mme. Alcock has a most 
engaging personality, is generous 
with encores, and insists upon 
sharing the applause with col 
leagues.—Cleveland Times, De 
cemper 12, 2 


Merle Alcock, well known and 
long admired hereabouts, was the 
soloist. She was in glorious voice 
and achieved a real triumph. Her 
rich and splendidly resonant con- 
tralto is not only beautiful in 
quality; it is also highly individual 
in its timbre. It is full-throated 
and at the same time of ingra- 
tiating texture; of arresting love 
liness in the medium and lower 
registers and of ringing volume 
in the higher ranges. Further- 
more, it is produced with the 
ease and certainty that mark a 
finished art. A great American 
singer, no less.—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, December 12, 1924 

Miss Alcock repeated 
successes in Cleveland. She has 
a fine voice of velvety texture, 
and she uses it to advantage. 
Also it might be noted that her 
stunning personal stage presence 
is no disadvantage.—Cleveland 
News, December 12, 1924. 


former 





Louise Homer 
A warm welcome was ac- 
corded Louise Homer fol- 
lowing her successful ap- 
pearance in Worcester 
Mass., December 9. Two of 
the press notices follow: 


Mme. Louise Homer's song re- 
cital last night gave much for 
which to be thankful. Not often, 


in these days of ear-phones and 
aerials does one find that historic 
hall so well filled with genuine 
music lovers. . . . It is hardly 
necessary to make any extensive 
observations concerning Mme. 
Homer's gifts and achievements 
in vocal art. She is at the me- 
ridian of her remarkable career 
as an opera and concert singer. 
Few vocalists have been able to 
offer the best there is in song, 
and to sing with such matchless 
style for so long a period as she. 
As in her ~w retations, so in 
her programs e presents the 
highest type m song from each 
school represented. . . . In the 
songs by her husband, notably 
How’s My Boy? there was op- 
portunity for Mme, Homer to 
demonstrate her dramatic power, 
which she ‘did in excellent fash- 
ion. This power was amply 


earlier in 
from Il 
Green in 


proved in her encore 
the evening, an aria 
Trovatore.—Clifford F 
the Worcester Telegram 
Worcester welcomed back with 
great cordiality last night one 
of her favorite artists, Mme, 
Louise Homer, who appeared at 
Mechanics Hall. Always a de 
light to both ear and eye, Mme. 
Homer displayed last night the 
same art and’ sympathetic inter 
pretation for which she is so well 
remembered. Handel's Come 
and Trip It, opening the program, 
was a light and charming thing 
with which to establish that nec 
essary bond between audience and 
soloists, though the famous con 
tralto needs to resort to such 
measures less than most. It was 
a pleasure to hear the effortless 
ease which in her lower register 
was especially marked Most 
completely did the contralto put 
herself into the group of songs 
by Sidney Homer, her husband, 
being especially appealing in 
Sheep and L ambs, Dearest, fo 
lowed by How’s My Boy? Deep, 


rich tones marked the presenta 
tion of the Massenet aria, Les 
Larms, from Werther.--Wor 
cester 


Evening Gazette. 


Hans Kindler 


Hans Kindler appeared in 
Washington, D. C., on De- 
cember 11, and the Washing- 
ton Post headlined its review 
of the concert, “Kindler De- 
lights National Theater Au- 


dience.” The critic of that 
paper then continued in part 
as follows: 

Kindler has so long been 


known as a cellist of superlative 
gifts that it hardly becomes nec 
essary to extol his virtues any 
further than to say his skill con 
tinues to weave its skein of mel 
odic beauty over all who attend 
his concerts, 


According to the Wash 
ington Herald: 

Kindler opened the program 
with the. difficult and beautiful 


sonata of Valent/ni, in which he 
skipped over the difficulties as 
easily as a bird flies. He played 
for encore a gavotte of much 
charm by Mehul A group of 
numbers of rare beauty included 
a romance by Glinka-Kindler, a 
passapied, Delibes, “and two mod 


ern works, after which he was 
obliged to play again, and _ still 
another Mr. Kindler is a_ seri 


ous artist, skilled upon his chosen 


instrument. 


sie: Kraft 


Arthur Kraft, the tenor, 
has been a busy artist dur- 
ing the last two months, 
having sung in oratorio, con- 
cert and recital, from the 
Atlantic coast to the Middle 
West and down South as 
well. He sang aeeiioy in 
The Messiah at the Green- 
ville Woman’s College of 
Greenville, S. C., and won 
a brilliant success. Shortly 
before this date he was the 
tenor soloist in Elijah, given 
by the Mendelssohn Choir 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., in which 
his beautiful voice and fine 


artistry made a_ profound 
impression. The following is 
culled from the criticisms 


of two of Pittsburgh’ s lead- 
ing music critics: 


All praise, again, 
for securing the 
eminent a singer as Arthur 
‘raft in the tenor portion of 
Elijah. He sang with singular 
refinement and beauty of tone, 
and his rendering of If With 
All Your Heart was a model of 
expressiveness, always, however, 
restrained enough to be in keep 
ing with the sacred character of 
the text.—Harold D. Phillips in 
the Gazette-Times. 

— 


to Mr, Lunt 
service of so 


Arthur Kraft, tenor, was lyric 
and appealing in his If With All 

‘our Hearts and in every way 
impressed us as the best oratorio 
tenor who has crossed our moun 
tains since the last flood stream. 
Harvey B. Gaul in the Pittsburg 
Post, 

Helen Warrum 


Chappell 


Helen Warrum Chappell, 
a former member of the 
Metropolitan and Chicago 
Opera companies and an 
artist pupil of Mme. Valeri, 
continues to add new laurels 
to those already won in 
Europe and America. This 
excellent artist recently 
presented Victor Herbert's 
Natoma as an operalogue in 
Indianapolis, and how en- 
thusiastically her work was 
received by the public and 


press can be seen by the 
following excerpts from the 
Indianapolis News: 

The task of suggesting rather 
than impersonating eight char- 
acters of the opera, considered 
by many to be a fine example 
of American opera, was not a too 
big undertaking for the singer. 
Her version was arranged to in 


clude the beautiful O Wondrous 
Night number, also Tell Me, 
Gentle Maiden, Who Dares the 
Bronco, Spring Song and the 


dramatic Lonely Am I. 

Helen Warrum Chappell has 
been wise in arranging her re- 
cital to suggest variety of char- 
acterization as well as moods, 
She was in good voice last night, 
I would call her recital a splen 
did and satisfying sucess, It 


is an intelligent and sincere ef- 
fort to present a satisfying work 
of the late Victor Herbert. 
The program was an_ excel- 
lent one. It gave the unfamil- 
iar listener a more than general 
idea of the opera and its tunes 


manner. The idea is 
and seems especially 
suited for those communities 
which have no operatic music of 
their own and little opportunity 
for importing an outede organ- 
ization. Here is an admirable 
way to study operas, for as Mrs 
— offers it, the instruction 
orgotten in the delights of 
the manner of presentation 
Mrs. Chappell sang not only 
Natoma’s arias, but also those 
of Paul, Alvarado and Barbara, 
in addition to which she danced 
Chiquita’s dance. It was an all 
round performance, vocally satis 
fying as well as pictorially sooth- 


in a concise 
a good one 


1s 


ing. Miss Orloff played with 
the sensitiveness to tonal. color 
and shading she always reveals. 


In short, it was a worth-while 


evening. 
Jeannette Vreeland 
Jeannette Vreeland  ap- 


peared as soloist with the 
Albany Mendelssohn Club in 


Albany on December 4, and 
as a result of her artistic 
singing won the following 


tributes from the press: 

Miss Vreeland's 
proved her to be the possessor of 
a crystal-clear soprano voice with 
smoothness, fine beauty and 
sparkling color, accompanied by 


appearance 


a stage presence and an _ inter 
pretative ability that many a vet- 
eran might envy. Her program 
was varied and calculated to ex- 
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hibit her voice at its best.— 
Albany Times-Union, December 5. 


Jeannette Vreeland, a_beauti- 
ful woman, is surely destined to 
the very first rank among Ameri- 
can singers. She sang in a most 
charming and authoritative man 
ner. Her diction was perfect and 
she delighted everyone with her 


rich, lark-like voice, her sound 
musicianship and her engaging 
stage presence. She is a vocally 


delectable artist. The quality of 


1er voice is luscious. She has 
been so well trained and has 
such a rich artistic sense of 
musical values that everything 
receives a proper interpretation. 


She vespontes to insistent en- 
cores. e sang herself into the 
hearts of everyone present. The 
Huerter number, nme was a 


superb song full of ravishing, 
torrid melody and the artist in- 
terpreted with a vocal fullness 
and abandon that was indeed 
thrilling. She was recalled and 
gave lovely encores.—Albany 


Evening Journal. 


Fred Patton 

Fred Patton appeared as 
soloist with the Mendelssohn 
Choir of Hamilton, Ontario, 
on December 4, in Mendels- 
sohn’s St. Paul, and _ his 
success may be gauged by 
a perusal of the attached 
press excerpts: 

Fred Patton was well worth 
hearing. His enunciation was ex 
ceptional, his interpretation 
good, and his tone quality beau 
tiful. While he had no difficulty 
in reaching the lowest notes of 
the composition, his range was 
such that he took even his highest 
notes with apparent ease.—Hamil- 
ton, Herald, December 5. 





Fred Patton has been heard in 
Hamilton before and he cer 
tainly added further laurels to his 
reputation last night. He has a 
rich, clear voice of surprising 
range and he knows how to use 
it with telling effect.—Hamilton 
Spectator, December 5. 








Socrate Barozzi 

The appended notices 
were published following 
Socrate Barozzi’s Boston re- 
cital, October 22 last: 

An unusually large company 
went to Jordan Hall last night 

(Continued on page 52) 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





[The following is a list of new music received during the 
week ending January 3. Detailed reviews of those selec- 
tions which this department deems sufficiently interesting 
and important musically will appear in a later issue. ] 


(J. & W. Chester, Lid., London) 


Two Studies (op. 38), for piano, by Eugene Goossens. 

Cradle Song from Mey’s drama, The Maid of Pskov, 
by N. Rimsky-Korsakoff. Arranged for mixed voices 
by Herbert A. Fricker. 


(Composers’ Music Corp., New York; Carl Fischer, Inc., New York Agents) 


Au Bord de L’eau, La Foret Magique, Les Korrigans, 
la Nuit; Ohe! les Vieux Marins (four songs, published 
separately), by Felix Fourdrain. 

In the Gold Room, song, by Bernard Rogers. 

Rose of Love, song, by Harry Rogers Pratt. 

Rondoletto, for piano, by Ruth Deyo. 

Midsummer, for piano, by Elizabeth Gest. 

Days of My Youth, teaching pieces, grades I and II 
for piano, by Gustave L. Becker. 


Solfeggietto, by Karl Philipp Emanuel Bach, tran- 


scribed for harp by Marie Miller. 
(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


A Sunny Corner in the Finger Gymnasium, for piano, 
by Frances Terry. 

From Desert and Pueblo, Navajo and Tewa Indian 
songs, collected and transcribed by Elizabeth Willis De 
Huff and Homer Grunn. 


(Withlem Hansen, Musik-Forlag, Copenhagen) 


L’Album des Dix, world = ronig § pieces for piano. 
Kuoleman Puutarha, for piano, by L. Madetoja. 
A Little Pianobook for Everybody, short piano pieces. 
Das Herz, thirteen songs to poems by Bo Bergman, by 
Yrjo Kilpinen. 
Five Piano Pieces (op. 23), by Arnold Schonberg. 
(Bote & Bock, Berlin) 


Preludio, by Bach, arranged for piano by Victor La- 
bunski; Rosen-Suite, for piano, by Richard Oschanitzky; 
Four Songs and Two Pieces for Violin and Piano, 
by Clemens Schmalstich; Suite, for violin and piano, 
by Paul Graener—The Bach Prelude, now arranged 
for piano, is taken from the sixth sonata for violin 
alone. It is a_ brilliant and effective arrangement 
of considerable difficulty and will be found a valuable 
addition to the Bach literature for the piano. eit tes OO 
Rosen-Suite, by Oschanitzky, consists of six short pieces 
of delicate and poetic nature, each of them dedicated to 
various varieties of roses. It is a modern development 
of the old time German Flower Song. Very good music, 
which shows a creative power of an unusual order. 

. The four songs by Schmalstich are entitled Dam- 
merung, Friihlingsnacht, Aus Spaniens Rosen soll dein 
Diadem, and Rosen. The violin and piano pieces are 
entitled: Vision and Sehnsucht. The songs are provided 
with unusually complicated and effective piano accom- 
paniments in modern idiom and are effective though not 
especiallly vocal. The pieces for violin and piano possess 
the same general characteristics and are very well written 
for both piano and violin. They are of moderate diffi- 
culty. Sehnsucht is a short piano work in the nature of 
a slow waltz, or, as the composer writes, “Tempo di 
Boston lente.” . The Graener compositions for 
violin and piano are in an unusual idiom for this gen- 
eration. The composer seems to have a strong admira- 
tion for the classic mode, and although he permits him- 
self some harmonic developments that may be called 
modern, the general style is traditional. The fifth piece 
in this suite is a fugue, and a very good one. 


(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston) 


Miniature Classics, Bach and Handel, Haydn and 
Mozart; Ten Russian Piano Pieces.—Each of these vol- 
umes of classics contains more than twenty pieces by 
the composers named. Many of them are familiar 
favorites and a few of them new to most players. The 
trills‘and grace notes are, wherever it seems necessary, 
written out in full instead of being put at the foot of 
the page as is the usual custom. This is a great con- 
venience to be commended. The editing and fingering 
are carefully done. and the volumes are a welcome addi- 
tion to litrature of the studio. The same may be said 
of the Russian pieces, which are of rather greater diffi- 
culty. 

(John Church Company, Cincinnati) 

Come With Me to Romany, a song, by J. Lewis 
Browne. A popular piece in gay and graceful moods. 
The character of the music is markedly Anglo-Saxon, a 
fact that adds greatly to its interest. 


(Clayton F. Summy Company, Chicago) 


Prince of the Desert, a song by Edouard Hesselberg.— 
This is published with piano accompaniment and also as 
an orchestra piece with simple instrumentation suitable 
for hotel or theater orchestras. It is a Bolero of popular 
nature with a refrain that is in the nature of a slow 
waltz. The refrain is also arranged for a quartet of 
mixed voices. It is quite a pretty little piece and should 
be popular. 

(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 

Schmidt’s Collection of Sacred Songs, for medium 
voice, Volume III.—Twelve songs of simple and popu- 
lar nature, a valuable collection for church or studio use. 

Mazurka Bravura, for violin and piano, by Marion G. 
Osgood.—A brilliant composition in the third grade, 
very acceptable as a teaching piece. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


Two Serenades, transcribed for the piano, by Wilhelm 
Bachaus; From a Caravan, suite for piano, by Lily Strick- 
land; Two Compositions, for cello and piano, by Arthur 
Kay; Danse Orientale, for violin and piano, by Boris 
Levenson; Three Songs, for low voice, by Wintter Watts 
—The Bachaus pieces need no commendation. When 
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one learns that they are the serenade from Mozart's Don 
Giovanni and the Richard Strauss serenade one knows 
how lovely they are, and when the name of Bachaus is 
mentioned as arranger no more need be said. . . . The 
Strickland pieces are five in number, the last one being 
the Song of the Crocodiles! Vincent Lopez ought to 
get hold of it. The Kay pieces for cello are well 
made, melodious, attractively harmonized. Without be- 
ing difficult they are interesting. The cello part lies 
well for the instrument, and students and amateurs will 
find pleasure in playing these effective little pieces. . . 
The Levenson dance for violin and piano is a brilliant 
solo piece for concert use made on Oriental scales. The 
melody is unusually fine and easily haunts the memory. 
A good work! . . . Two songs by Watts: Miniver 
Cheevy, Dark Hills. The third of the group, Song Is 
So Old, did not reach the reviewer's desk. Those at 
hand are very fine indeed. The first named is a brilliant, 
deep-‘Souled fantasy. Nothing to our knowledge from 
the Watts pen is better than this. Singers should make 
a hit with it. The other, Dark Hills, is a mood picture 
of great charm that builds itself to a magnificent and im- 
pressive climax. Bravo, Mr. Watts! 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


Magic Music Lessons, by Elizabeth L. Gallagher. 
Music and verses by Harvey Worthington Loomis. In 
three books.—No reviewer can sit at his desk and say 
that such lessons as this “will work” or “will not work.” 
But, on the assumption that “the proof of the pudding is 
in the eating,” they may be heartily recommended, since 
Miss Gallagher has tried them out thoroughly with her 
own pupils and found them good. They are for very 
small children, and the “magic” that gives its name to the 
title is not the magic a good many writers find in their 
own work as a result of self-conceit, but is the magic of 
fairy-tale s, the (only point of approach to the child mind, 
The staff is a “magic ladder;” and on it dreams are built 
which result in piano playing at an age when most 
children find it and everything concerned with it beyond 
their comprehension. The music is in the form of songs 
combined with piano duet arrangements, the pupil play- 
ing the very simple first or second part, the bass or treble 
as the case may be, and the teacher playing the elaborate 
and beautiful other part. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
In the Country, cycle for piano, by Leo Ornstein.— 
This work consists of five short pieces with poetic names 


which suggest the meaning of the music. The music is 
well fitted to the character of what it is intended to 
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represent, but needs no such prop to aid its Beauty or 
add to its worth. As is to be expected from Ornstein, 
it is highly original. Modern, of course, but quite dii- 
ferent. from any other modernism. It is simply Ornstein 
Yet, even as such it is somewhat different from what 
we have been led to expect. The note clusters, sevenths, 
and so on, are absent. In their place is a style of fre- 
quently recurring figures that give continuity to the 
variety of harmonies that are attached to them. The 
music is bright and somber by turns, arid always effec- 
tive. As to the general nature of them, one might 
describe these as lyric pieces in the sense of Grieg’s 
familiar lyric pieces. 
Activities of Netta Craig 

Netta Craig was the soprano soloist when Handel’s The 
Messiah was given by the Washington Choral Society, 
Charles Wengerd, conductor, on December 16. According 
to the Washington Evening Star “Netta C raig, who has sung 
the soprano part of The Messiah mz any times, showed her 
familiarity with the work in the convincing way in which 
she sang. Miss Craig's final solo, | Know That My Re 
deemer Liveth, was one of the finest pieces of work of the 
evening.’ 

Miss Craig also appeared recently at a concert given at 
the British Embassy, when the other artists were Frederic 
Taggart, Scotch basso, and T. Guy Lucas, accompanist. The 
soprano is one of the soloists at the Washington Baptist 
Church, in Georgetown. 


Magdeleine Brard e at t Metropolitan 
Magdeleine Brard, French pianist, is to appear at the 
Metropolitan Opera. House, Sunday evening, January 18 
She will play on this occasion the Saint-Saéns concerto in 
G minor with orchestra and a group made up in part of 
works by Gluck-Saint-Saéns, Schubert-Godowsky and Saint- 
Saéns. 


Banks Glee Club Engages May Stone Artist 


Anita -Lowell, a May Stone artist, who has sung in Italy 
in concert and opera, winning marked success as Mimi in 
La Boheme, made her New York debut in Carne gie Hall, 
New York, on January 7, as soloist with the Banks Glee 
Club, under the direction of Bruno Huhn. 





Audiences Like Katherine Glen Song 


Theo Karl, in his recent Seattle concert, sang to a capacity 
audience. One of the hits on his program was Katherine 
Glen’s Twilight, which, as usual, brought great applause and 
Mr. Karl could have repeated it. 
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Western NR RS Adoiph Knauer, 79 Central Ave., San Francisco 
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Caroline Hooker 
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Estelle LIEBLING 
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charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica Courier 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 
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will merely furnish facts. 
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Athens, Ala., January 1—On November 30 a recital 
of old organ music was given at the First M. E. Church, 
South, by Frank M. Church, director of music at Athens 
College for Young Women. He was assisted by Margaret 
Bostick, soprano; Mary Emma and Clara Nolen; the 
Ladies’ Sextet, and the Athens College Glee Club. 

Mr. Church gave another organ recital of Christmas music 
on December 14, assisted by the First M. E. Church Choir, 
the Athens College Glee Club and Mary Emma and Clara 
Nolen 

A students’ 
ment of fine arts on 


Athens College depart 
December 1. Those taking part were 
Effie Kelly, Evelyn Reed Gray, Memorie G. Holt, “Beth 
Tyler, Robbie Redus, Mrs. Charles Beasley, Hazel King, 
Ann P. Cartwright, Hattie D. Box, Margaret Bostick, Char 
lotte Hooper, Mary Ferrier, Julia Jeffries, Willie Mae 
Johnston, Marco Moreman, Clara Nolen and Minnie Man 
son Godsey I 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chisholm, Ala., January 1.—Chisholm High School is 
one of the first to have a piano department attached, this 
being instigated through Mrs. S. A. Battle, a former teacher, 
and the Parent-Teachers’ Association. John Proctor Mills 
The time has 


recital was given at 


(See 
(See 


letter on another page.) 


letter on another page.) 


of Montgomery, was appointed as its head. 
heen divided into twenty minute periods, so that fifteen 
students may be accommodated, and he reports a talented 


lot ot pupils 


Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio. (See letter on another page 
Columbus, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 


Cumberland, Md., December 31.—Christmas Day was 
celebrated at the Sts. Peter and Paul Church by a five 
o'clock high mass at which G. H. Gan’s first mass in D 


was sung with solo, chorus and organ. In the evening the 


choir was heard in several religious numbers by Mozart 
and Roeder, and © Salutaris and Tantum Ergo by Dr 
Henry J. Wiesel. Michael L. Wiesel presided at the organ 
Greeley, Colo., December 29.—On December 16 in the 
gymnasium of the Colorado State Teachers’ College Con 
servatory of Music, a performance of Handel’s Messiah 
was given by the Oratorio Chorus and Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, of which J. DeForest Cline is the conductor.  U. 
Hays, Kan., January 2.—In recognition of National 
Mus‘c Week a series of four programs was given in the 
Kansas State Teachers’ College auditorium, beginning with 


a recital of sonatas for violin and piano, on December 9, by 
Clara Louise Malloy, violinist, and Mark Hoffman, pianist 
Two sonatas by Beethoven and one by Brahms made up the 
program and were interpreted with taste and skill. 

On the evening of December 10, Henry Edward Malloy, 
director of the State College department of music, conducted 
the college orchestra through a program which pleased to ‘a 


superlative degree. With the aid of the orchestra, Mark 
Hoffman, as soloist, presented the concerto in D minor by 
Mozart in admirable style. 

The State College Band, under the direction of R. A 
Seabury, professor of musical theory, furnished a fine con 
cert on the evening of December 11 

An enthusiastic audience filled the Methodist Church audi- 
tor'um, December 12, to hear the concert given by the 
College Glee Club. Directed by J. Alfred Casad, this or- 


selection and training. 
program were Annie Laurie Gibson, 
soprano; C. McKay, reader; Donald Hemphill and Carl 
Malmberg, violinists, and Mildred Niebert, accompanist 

\ church benefit concert took place in the Methodist au- 
ditorium on January 1, with a number of promising young 
musicians on the program. Jean Hunter, mezzo-soprano of 


ganization gave evidence of careful 


Those assisting in the 


Galesburg, IIL. contributed two groups of SONS ; and each 
of the following gave a group of solos: Bessie Tillotson, 
lyric-soprano; Andrew Reigel, baritone; Mildred Niebert, 
pianist, and Carl Malmberg, violinist. E. F 
Laramie, Wyo., December 21.—On the evening of 


December 14, Handel’s Messiah was performed in the audi- 


torium of the University of Wyoming’ by the University 
Chorus, assisted by the University Orchestra. The soloists 
were Agnes Clark Glaister, soprano; Vera Neely, contralto; 
George Edwin Knapp, tenor, and Samuel E. West, bass. 
George Edwin Knapp was the conductor and Gertrude 
McKay the pianist. e § 


Lincoln, Nebr., January 2.—A program of two-piano 


compositions was given to a packed house at the Temple 
Theater on December 15 by Earnest Harrison and Hubert 
Schmidt. Though both men are of different temperaments, 
their artistry was at its height. That the evening was ap- 
preciated was shown by the many encores. The numbers 
were varied, both Mr. Harrison and Mr. Schmidt playing 
better than ever before. The two are finished musicians 
with the result that the program was much enjoyed. 

Ethel Belknap gave her senior organ recital during the 
month of December. She is a graduate of the School of 
Music. Technically she proved herself adequately equipped. 
Her work was accurate, her interpretation sane and her 
combinations colorful. , 

Ruth Rosencrans, graduating from the University of 
Nebraska, was presented in an organ recital before Christ- 
mas. Her playing never lapsed into dullness. In the more 
delicate numbers she was at her best. A fantasy for organ 
and piano was pleasing. The tone balance between the 
two instruments was evenly maintained. She was assisted 
by Clarence Emerson at the piano. Jacob Friedli sang a 
group with good diction and poise. 

Sinfonia, a national music fraternity, 
meeting in Lincoln beginning December 28. 
of Columbia University, is president. 
Chicago, gave a piano recital. 


held its national 
Henry Dykema, 
Sidney Silber, of 


The university chorus and orchestra, under Carle B. 
Raymond, gave the Messiah before Christmas in Memorial 
Hall. 


Recitals are given every Thursday morning in the Art 
Gallery by the fine arts students of the university. 
On the evening of December 20, in the Executive Man- 
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sion, a musicale was given under the auspices of Mrs. 
Charles Wayland Bryan and Mrs. Wm. E. Harnsberger, 
which served to introduce Evaline Hartley, contralto of 
Kansas City, in a delightful program which ranged from 


Handel and Meyerbeer numbers to Hageman’s Animal 
Crackers and Brown's Baby. Miss Hartley was accompanied 
on the piano by Marguerite Klinker. Cn 
Montgornery, Ala., January 1—Montgomery’s musical 
season for 1924 culminated on the evening of December 30 
with the San Carlo Opera Company's performance of 
Rigoletto, with Giulio Fregosi in the name part, the other 
principals being Tina Paggi, Giovanni Rosich, Amund 
Sjovik, Bernice Schalker, Felice De Gregorio, Fausto Bozzo, 
Yolandi Rinaldi and Giuseppe Cavadore, with Aldo Fran- 
chetti as director. The performance was a pleasing one and 


gave enjoyment to an appreciative audience. The company 
was brought here under the auspices of the Montgomery 
Concert Course, as an outside number, not coming in the 


regular course of six attractions. 

The recent appearance here of Dusolina Giannini, soprano, 
with Meta Schumann as her splendid accompanist, was a 
high light in things musical in this city. Her program was 
most fitting and she did not sing down to her audience, but 
gave them food for thought. Miss Schumann was repre- 
sented on the program by two fine songs, delightfully in- 
terpreted by Miss Giannini. 

Sascha Jacobsen made an instant appeal with his violin 
playing at a recent recital. 

\ recital of special interest was recently given in the 
chapel of the Alabama Woman's College at Cloverdale, 
when Christine McCann, violinist, and her sister, Ruth 
McCann, pianist, gave a remarkable recital. These two 
gifted artists had most of their early training in this 
opened institution under Anthony Stankowitch, Lily Byron 
Gill (piano department) and Alexander Findlay (deceased), 
vente both showing talent and a desire to go forward. 
Today they stand as winners of Juilliard scholarships. Mont- 


gomery feels great interest in these sisters. 


_ The Prose Writers’ Club presented John Proctor Mills 
in its three first meetings. He gave Rupert Hughes’ tragic 
scene, Cain, followed by his own Affinity at the first meet- 


ing; at the second he played and sang, to his own accom- 
paniment, Crerie’s musical setting of his poem, Ah’s Done 
See’d Er Callicker Mule, followed by Ma’'y Jane, his own 
poem; and at the December meeting he gave original post 
card verses. Mrs. Pou De’ Jarnette ned for the first 
time her musical setting of Why Is the Rose, poem by Kate 
Downing Ghent of Dothan, at the last meeting. Irenée 
Bergé’s O’er Bethlehem’s Hills was sung for the first time 
here by Haden Barry, tenor, at a Christmas service; Beulah 
(Continued on page 51) 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





LOS ANGELES ORATORIO SOCIETY 
PRESENTS CHRISTMAS ORATORIO 
Braslau, Shaffner, Edmunds and Lott Soloists—Symphony 
Orchestra Concerts Please—Notes 
Los Angeles, re January 1.—The symphony concerts, 
December 19 and 20, under the baton of Walter Henry 
Rothwell, had oe first renditions out of four numbers. 
Of the three, Impressione dal Vero, by Malipiero, was the 
most interesting. Arthur Honegger’s symphonic poem, 
Pastorale d’ete, also was of interest, as was A Negro 
Rhapsody, by Rubin Goldmark. The program was com- 
pleted with Brahms’ Symphony No. 2 in D major. 


ORATORIO SOCIETY 

The Los Angeles Oratorio Society, under Conductor 
Smallman, sang the Bach Christmas Oratorio at the Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium, December 21. They had_ several 
brilliant soloists, notably, Sophie Braslau, contralto; Clif- 
ford Lott, baritone; Victor Edmunds, tenor, and Ruth May 
Shaffner, soprano. The house was sold out. One thousand 
were unable to get seats. 

NoreEs 

The Symphony Orchestra gave a concert at the Soldiers’ 
Home at Sawtelle, which was the second given the old 
soldiers by W. A. Clark, Jr 

December 23, Rossini’s Stabat Mater was given by the 
Society of Industrial Music, sponsored by the Los Angeles 
Music League, in the auditorium of the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. Antoinette Sabel is director of the chorus. 

Hansel and Gretel was given at the Gamut Club Thea- 
ter, December 26, the first of three performances spon- 
sored by the Los Angeles Opera and Fine Arts Club. The 
opera was given in German and finely conducted by Chris- 
tian Sprotte. Anna Ruzena Sprotte, who was responsible 
for the production, played the witch and her admirable 
work was ably supported by Tilda Rohr and Arthur Merz, 
with Gretchen Knief and Irma Jakobs in minor roles. The 
orchestra was recruited from the symphony. 

On the afternoon of December 28, the newly formed 


Russian Art Club gave a ae at the Philharmonic Audi- | 


torium. Modest Altschuler, Calmon Luboviski, Violet 
Stalleup, Mme. Radzina, Theodore Kosloff and other artists 
were on the program. 

A conference of more than 500 musicians, artists and 
dramatists met this week to plan the National Eisteddfod 
or Olympiad of music, drama and art to be held here in 
1932, at the time of the Olympic games. 

J. T. Fitzgerald, president of the Fitzgerald Music 
Company, will award ten Knabe grand pianos, valued at 
$1700 each, in what will be known as the Annual Fitzger- 
ald Piano Contest, one being awarded each year to the 
successful student contestant. The first award will be in 
June, 1925. The judges will be the music critics of the 
Los Angeles papers, including others of musical prominence, 
notably Charles Wakefield Cadman. 

A new ensemble is organized, to be known as the Brahms 
Quartet, consisting of Joseph Jean Gilbert, flutist; Mar- 
guerite Bitter, pianist; Ruth Ellen Miller, soprano, and 
Ferenz Steiner, cellist. Mr. Gilbert was formerly a mem- 
ber of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, and Mr. Steiner 
of the Detroit Symphony. All are well known artists. 

Mrs. MacDowell has located permanently in Los Angeles 
and has opened a studio at the MacDowell Club 

Clifford Lott, baritone, sang the two principal solos in 
The Messiah, given by the San Diego Oratorio Society 
at Balboa Park. All comments were complimentary. 

Alfred Kastner, solo harpist of the Philharmonic Orches 
tra, gave a fine recital in his home before an interested and 
appreciative audience. He was assisted by Senor Ordonex, 
Mexican pianist of merit. 

Bertha L. Fitz, contralto, artist pupil of Hugo Castle, 
gave a musical program at Sawtelle, Christmas Eve, for 
the disabled ex-service men. 

Hallett Gilbert, composer and musician, won a piano at 
a recent benefit performance given at the Philharmonic for 
the music settlement. He gave the piano, a new Sohmer, 
to the Music School Settlement when he found he held the 
winning ticket. 

Abby De Avirett and wife have returned from a long 


MUSICAL COURIER 


stay abroad and resumed their studio work in Los Angeles 
and Long Beach. 

Zadah (Zadah Guerin), French pianist, played a pro- 
gram showing excellent virtuosity before the Francaise 
Alliance recently. 

Claire Ruyter McGregor, pianist, gave a well rendered 
program at her studio last week. 

The First Baptist Church gave a program of traditional 
Christmas music of the 16th and 17th centuries on Decem 
ber 21. The choir consists of forty voices under the able 
direction of Alexander Stewart and it was assisted by 
members of the Women's Symphony. 

“Los Angeles’ Own,” the 160th Infantry Band under N 
Loforte, gave a fine Feo at Exposition Park, Decem- 
ber 20, assisted by Floryane Thompson, soprano. 


H. 


STOCKTON, CAL. 


Stockton, Cal., January 2—The San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Alfred Hertz, made’ its 
first appearance here December 5, in a concert under the 
auspices of the Stockton Musical Club. The auditorium 
was almost filled and the entire performance gave undiluted 
pleasure. Mr. Hertz presented a program rich in contrasts 
and of comprehensive scope. The conductor's own arrange- 
ment of Kreisler’s Caprice Viennois was vociferously ac 
claimed and a repetition demanded. 

The San Joaquin County Musical Association presented 
the Denishawn Dancers before a splendid audience, Decem 
ber 10. Beautiful settings, lighting effects and the splendid 
technic of the dancers produced a memorable performance, 
many divertissements adding to the enjoyment of the 
audience. 

The College of the Pacific, which has recently located in 
Stockton, presented its first major musical performance 
before the Stockton public, December 14, when Handel’s 
Messiah was sung for the tenth time by the college forces 
The performance was under the direction of Charles M. 
Dennis, dean of the conservatory, with Mima Montgomery, 
soprano; Helene Murry, contralto; Samuel Banks, tenor, 
and Frank T. Smith, bass. The chorus of 125, accompanied 
by an orchestra of twenty-five, showed careful training, a 
vital response to the wishes of the conductor and a beauti- 
ful and well balanced tonal mass. The solos were all ade- 
quately performed and credit should be given the student 
orchestra which accompanied the entire performance in 
professional style. 

The A Cappella Choir, another organization of the Col 
lege of the Pacific, established itself as an artistic choral 
organization in the presentation of eleven programs of 
Christmas carols in the various cities of this vicinity. The 
choir was assisted by Esther Hornaday, harpist, and the 
audiences were delighted by the beautifully sung ¢é arols and 
the charming harp numbers. C. M. D. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


San Diego, Cal., December 26.—The 
Society, Nino Marcelli, conductor, prese nted its second event 
of the season, Handel's Messiah, in two performances at 
the Spreckels Theater, December 14 and 15, with a chorus 
of 150 and an orchestra of forty-five. The soloists were 
Marie Kempley, soprano, Loleta Rowan, contralto, both of 

San Diego; Victor Edmunds, tenor, and Clifford Lott, bass, 
of Los Angeles. The work of the chorus was remarkable 
and praise is due those who have worked so untiringly for 
this result, particularly to Mr. Marcelli. The orchestra 
played extremely well considering the small number of 
rehearsals it was possible to have with it. The soloists did 
fine work, Mrs. Kempley, Mrs. Rowan and Mr. Edmunds 
repeating their former successes in Elijah a few months 
ago. San Diego was glad to hear the beautiful voice and 
art of Clifford Lott again. He is justly popular in this 
city. 

BrAsLaAu AT AMPHION CLUB 

Sophie Braslau was among old friends when she sang 
for the Amphion Club, December 4, and was greeted up 
roariously, The enthusiasm grew in the course of the 
evening and Miss Braslau was compelled to give encore 
after encore. Of local interest was Miss Braslau’s singing 
of a song by a San Diego composer, The Singing Girl of 
Shan, by Alice Barnette. 

LocaL Light OPERA, 

Local light opera enthusiasts have been busy in the last 
month, performances of Victor Herbert’s Sweethearts and 
Von Suppe’s Boccaccio having been given within a few 


San Dieg go Orator io 


days of each other. Sweethearts, under the direction of 
Otto Jeancon, was a tremendous success. Boecaccio, under 
Laura De Turczynowicz’ direction, was a charmingly staged 
and costumed production. : 

Ruth St. Denis, with Ted Shawn and the Denishawn 
Dancers, gave two programs at the Spreckels, under the 
management of L. E. Behymer, before enthusiastic and 
appreciative audiences 

The San Diego Conservatory of Music has been sold by 
its former director, Chesley Mills, to L. A. Lambert, who 
plans to make it an institution of the finest kind. E. B.B 


PORTL AND, ORE 


Portland, Ore., December 22.—With the baton in the 
hands of Carl Denton, the Portland Symphony Orchestra 
(sixty-five) and the Symphony Chorus { 200) joined forces 
at the Public Auditorium on December 17 and presented 
Sir Arthur Sullivag’s cantata, The Golden Legend, Fred 


erick W. Goodrich, organist, was heard in one movement 
of the cantata. Soloists with the chorus were Jane Burns 
Albert, soprano; Mrs. Roberto Corruccini, contralto; Er 


nest Crosby, tenor, and E. Maldwyn Evans, bass. They, 
as well as the chorus and orchestra, were received with 
marked favor. The program opened with the ballet-diver 
tissement from Henry VIII, by Saint-Saéns 
Cecinia HANSEN 

Cecilia Hansen, violinist, under the direction of the Elwy: 
Concert Bureau, appeared before a large audience at the 
Public Auditorium on December 15 and was hailed with 
unmixed joy. Boris Zakharoff's accompaniments contributed 
to the artistic success of the concert 

Nores 

Celia Cohn, Mrs. H. A. Hampton and Laurens Lawson 
violinists, advanced pupils of Henry L. Bettman, were 
heard at the Woman's Club House, December 21, Theis 
work reflected great credit on Mr. Bettman and the audience 
gave frequent evidence of its enjoyment. Edgar EF. Cour 
sen furnished excellent accompaniments 

Francesco Longo, conductor of the Rivoli Theater Or 
chestra, has resigned that position and will open a piano 
studio here. . me 


Mr. Kahn to Mr. Tibbett 


Lawrence Tibbett is in receipt of the following letter, a 
unique tribute which is the result of his recent sensational 
appearance as Ford in Falstaff at the Metropolitan Opera 
House : 


Dear Mr. Tibbett 

Please accept my cordial congratulations « your admirable per 
formance of ceakarday, It is a particular gratification to see gittec! 
and serious a young American artist come into his own by pot 
taneous and hearty a public recognition. The asion was not only 
a great and well-deserved tribute to yourself; but also an expression 
of pride in the artistic achievements of an American and a remarka 
ble demonstration of the discerning judgment and the right feeling 


of the Metropolitan public I trust and fully believe that ur future 
career will amply vindicate the faith and goodwill which vou have won 
from the patrons, the directors and the management f the Metr 
politan Opera (Signed) Orro H, Kann 
New York Trio to Play Novelty 
For the first concert this season of the New York Tri 
at Aeolian Hall on Monday evening, January 19, an im 
portant novelty will be presented in the form of a trio by 
Miklos Radnai. The music of this prominent young Hun 
garian composer, who is now profess wv of music at the 
Budapest Conservatory, is little known in this country 
although his name appears frequently on concert programs 
in Europe. Other trios to be heard are the trio in G minor, 
by Schumann, and the trio, op. 1, No. 2, G major, by Bee 
thoven. The personnel of the organization, 
its sixth season, 
Adler, piano; 
cello. 


which is in 
remains unchanged as follows: Clarenes 
Louis Edlin, violin, and Cornelius Van Viiet 


Joint Recital 

contralto, of the La Forge-Bertimen stu 
dios, and Ernesto Bertimen, pianist, will appear in a joint 
recital at the Hebrew Educational Al'iance of New York 
on Sunday evening, January 25, Frank La Forge will play 
for Miss Divine. On January 29, Miss Divine and My 
Berumen will give a concert at Rockville Center, L. | 


Divine and Bertimen in 
Grace Divine, 


Cecil Arden on Southern Tour 
Cecil Arden leaves shortly for a group of concerts in 
the South, including New Orleans, on January 29, where she 
will sing Carmen’s Dream for the first time 
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LOUIS HAS FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF M. T.N. A. 


Many Fine Papers Read and Lectures Given—Lamond and Ganz Give Piano Recitals—Meetings in Various Branches 
of Music Held—Galloway Offers Organ Recital—Other Interesting News 


St. Louis, Mo., January 2.—A brilliant array of notables 
in the world of music gathered in St. Louis last week to 
attend the sessions of the forty-sixth annuai meeting of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association. The ball room of 


well filled on Monday morning when Er- 
with an address on 


Hotel Chase was 


nest R. Kroeger opened the sessions 
What the M. T. N. A. Has Done for Musical Progress in 
the United State 
Max MEvyER 
Max Meyer, professor of psychology at the University 
of Missouri, followed with a highly informative and en- 
tertaining discourse on Quartertone Mgisic, Its Possibilities 


and Its Limitations, which he illustrated with selections 
played on a harmonium especially designed with twenty-four 
tones to the octave. Prof. Meyer exhibited two of these 
instruments, one tuned to a mathematical scale and the other 


to the tempered scale The latter was built at the Uni 
ersity of Missouri, and is the property of the school. Ac 
cording to Prof. Meyer's remarks on the subject, one gathers 
that he thinks but little of the potentialities of the quarter- 
tone, for which he finds six possible uses. Among them are: 

unexpectedly raise or lower the pitch; to intrude am 
iguity as to which of its nearest half-tone brothers the 
quarter-tone is related to; increase ornamentation; to cause 
increased tonal perception and appreciation, and to sharpen 
the leading notes. These five he casts aside as not of 
va'uc The sixth, which gives added tonal coloring, he be- 
lieves adds some thing | to modern music. A song with quar 
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ter-tones, a lyric by Rose Cecil O'Neil, set to music by Prof. 
Meyer, was sung by Louise Kroeger. This feat, finely ac- 
complished, was the first of its kind on record, at least in 
this part of the country. 


CuristiaAn A. RUCKMICK 


Christian A. Ruckmick, professor of psychology at .the 
University of Lowa, discussed Rhythm and Its Medical Im- 
plications, which was followed by a paper on The Rhythmic 
Tricks of Chopin and Schumann by Walter Goldstein of 


Newcomb College, New Orleans, La. In the absence of 
Mr. Goldstein, on account of illness, the paper was read 
by E. R. Kroeger of St. Louis. Instances of polyrhythmic,g 


combinations or contrapuntal rhythms, as they were called, 
were cited as the bases of bizarre effects by those com- 
posers, and it was shown that in many instances the rhyth- 
mic outline of certain phrases was determined by the out- 
line of the melodic group. 


ORGAN CHorat Musi 


Charles N. Boyd of the Pittsburgh Musical Institute, 
acted as chairman of the conference on organ and = 
music. The discussions on this subject were led by P. C 
Lutkin of the Northwestern University of Evanston, ni 
and Geo. C. Gow of Vassar College. The principal speaker 
was Rev. James Boyd Coxe, D. D., of Trinity Church, St 
Louis, his subject being, Congregational Participation in 
Church Music. 


AND 


CONFERENCE ON VOICE 


The conference on voice, the chairman of which was H. 
L. Butler of Syracuse University, presented as the principal 
speaker, Herbert Witherspoon, baritone and president of 
the National Academy of Singing Teachers. Mr. Wither- 
spoon, during his talk, demonstrated his theories with a 
number of local vocal students whose voices he diagnosed, 
and after a few moments’ instruction improvement was noted 
in each case. “You have no right to expect an American 
throat to produce an Italian, French or German voice,” he 


told his hearers. “Technic can not be separated from ex- 
pression; technic is not the creator of art—it is the child 
of art. Art must have been before technic could be. 


Art is expression; expression is imagination; the content of 
imagination is form; the medium of form is technic.” These 
were some of the basic principles he laid down, developing 
them later in relation to voice production in its technical and 
physiological aspects. 
Piano CONFERENCE 

Philip G. Clapp, of the State University of Iowa, was 
chairman of the piano conference which presented as prin- 
cipal speaker, Alberto Jonas, of New York. Mr. Jonas, 
speaking on The Making of a Musical Nation, said, “No- 
where are individual efforts on behalf of music so spon- 
taneous and so generous as in America, and nowhere 
is there a nation that, as a nation, does less for mu- 
sic.” Summing up his various points, Mr. Jonas said, “You 
must pull up the weeds and plant the flowers of music, the 
lilies of Mozart, the roses of Beethoven, the iris of Chopin, 


the violets of Schumann and the orchids of Brahms.” 
State Music TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
Mr. Jonas’ talk was followed by a conference of State 
Music Teachers’ Associations. Reports from states, discus 


sions of state problems and of possibility of closer afhlia- 
tion were taken up. 
Prano REcITAL 

The entertainment feature of the first day was a piano re- 
cital by Rudolph Ganz at the Sheldon Auditorium, presented 
through the courtesy of the Piano Teachers’ Educational As 
sociation. Mr. Ganz played excellently and was enthusias- 
tically applauded by his capacity audience 

Various Papers Reap 

The second day's sessions opened with a paper by Ernest 
ft ~— on The Development of the Symphony Orchestra 
in St. Louis, in which the history of this organization was 
ae back to its inception, with the attendant successes and 
vicissitudes noted up to the present time, when the orchestra 
is now an important factor in the musical world. 

Music of the Beggar’s Opera in Print 1728-1923 was the 
subject of a paper read by William Eben Schultz, of 
Culver-Stockton College at Canton, Mo., and Albert A. 
Stanley, of Ann Arbor, Mich. discussed The Experiences 
of a Professor Emeritus in Europe. Good-Butting and 
Well-Butting was the subject chosen by Leo R. Lewis, pro- 
fessor of music at Tufts College, Mass., and Some Com- 
parative Measures of Intelligence, Musical Capacity and 
Achievement was discussed by Frank A. Beach of the 
Kansas State Teachers’ College at Emporia. 


Rupotpn GANz GIyES 


Bustness MEETING ~ 
The annual business meeting was held at which reports 
were read by William Benbow, of Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Waldo S. Pratt, of Hartford, Conn. Five minute addresses 
were given by Mrs. Addye Yeargain Hall, chairman for 


junior clubs, N. F. M. C., and Mrs. Lee Schweiger, presi- 
dent of the Musicians’ Fund of America. 


CONFERENCE ON COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Tuesday afternoon sessions began with a conference of 
the committee on colleges and universities, with H. H. 
Bellamann, of the Juilliard Musical Foundation of New 
York, “ chairman. 


The College and the Creative Artist was the subject of 
a paper read by Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley of Oxford, 
Ohio, ae cae chairman of the department of music, 
N. F. M. 


Methods of Grading Applied to Music Students was ex- 
plained by Harrison D. LeBaron, of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, and two papers on Standardizing Theory Courses 
in Universities were read by Earl V. Moore of the University 
School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., and James T. Quarles, 
director of music at the University of Missouri. 

Abraham Z. Idelsohn, of Hebrew Union College, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, in his. paper on The Distinguishing Elements 
in Jewish Folk Music was very interesting. Dr. Idelsohn 
was a special investigator of Oriental and Jewish music 
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for the Vienna Royal Academy of Science from 1909 to 
1913 and is am eminent authority on the subject. 

Dr. Idelsohn illustrated a number of the points in his 
talk by singing various chants and familiar melodies to 
show their emanation. “Sharp, pointed rhythms in the He- 
brew melodies indicate the penetration of the Jewish mind,” 
he said, “but the folk melodies are synthetical; they do not 
upset logic nor fret nerves as the work of some of our 
impetuous and misguided modern Jewish composers do. 
They evidence a normal and healthy spirit of devout wor- 
ship and the dominance of logic over sentimentality and 
sensation.’ 

LAMOND 

After Dr. Idelsohn’s talk, came a recital by the pianist, 
Lamond. Lamond’s program was shared by the Steinway 
Duo-Art reproducing piano which played a number of his 
recordings. The balance of the program, Lamond played 
in person, prefacing each number with an historical sketch 
of the composer. His subject was called Personalities of 
Composers Through Their Music, 

CuHarLes GALLOWAY OFFERS OrGAN RECITAL 

This completing the sessions for the second day, the 
guests were entertained in the evening at an organ recital 
given in the new Scottish Rite Cathedral by Charles Gallo- 
way of St. Louis, who was assisted by Oliver Smith, tenor, 
who sang a number of songs by the young St. Louis ‘com- 
poser, John Kessler. 

Fina. Day 

The final day brought forth Edgar Stillman Kelley, of 
Oxford, Ohio, who interested the delegates with a scholarly 
talk on What Is Thematic Development? Some Analogies 
sees Color Form and Sound was discussed by E. H 
Wuerpel, director of the School of Fine Arts, of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, and Lewis S. Salter, professor 
of music at the University of Oklahoma, chose as his Sub- 
ject Modern Principles of Child Education Applied to 
Music Teaching. Willen Van De Wall, of the department 
of public welfare, of Harrisburg, Pa., spoke on Music’s 
Use in Correctional Institutions, 

Many humorous features were brought out in William 
Arms Fisher’s paper on Music and the Radio. 

The final afternoon was taken up with conferences, one 
of the Community Music Committee of which Peter W. 
Dykema, of Columbia University of New York, was chair- 
man, and eng of the Public School Music, the chairman 
of which was Edward B. Birgeog, University of Indiana 
At the former conference, William W. Norton, director of 
community music of Flint,’ Mich., presented a paper on 
The History of the City Musician, and the latter was taken 
part in by Karl W. Gehrkens, of Oberlin University ; Hollis 
Dann, of Harrisburg, Pa.; Arthur Mason, of Louisville, 
Ky.; Will Earhart, of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Osbourne Mc- 
Conathy, of the Northwestern University at Evanston, II. 


New Year's Frovic 
The final evening’s entertainment consisted of a concert 
of St. Louis composers, and a New Year's frolic at the 


Artists’ Guild. The composers represented = the program 


were E. R. ee Dorothy Gaynor Blake, Paul Tietjens, 
George Vieh, Gerald Tyler, Marguerite Fisc hel and Rudolph 
Ganz. The soloists appearing were Michel a Ellis 
Levy, ne a Tuchinsky, Max Steindel, Amie Guth Pun- 
shon, Gwilyin Miles, Edith Habig, Dorothy Gaynor Blake, 
Helen Traubel Carpenter and Leo. C. Miller. oOo: 
Mina Dolores Sings mr” 
Mina Dolores, soprano, was scheduled to give a recital 


at the Y. M. and Y. W. 
on January 11. 


LOUS BACHNER Voice 


Teacher of Schiusnus, Karin Branzeil, Laubenthal and many 
other leading European artists. 
Assisting Teacher: CURTIS V. CRELLIN Berlin W. 15, Konstanzerstr 62 
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Verdi Club Morning Musicale 


Quite the best morning musicale given by the Verdi Club, 
Florence Foster Jenkins, founder and president, was that 
of January 7, when soprano, tenor, baritone, and piano num- 
bers made up an interesting and varied program. Thelina 
Thelmare began with One Fine Day (Butterfly), following 
it with a negro Spiritual. Later she sang He Loved Me 
(Tschaikowsky) with a highly dramatic interpretation, con- 
tinuing with Farley’s The Night Wind (the composer rising 
to the applause) and Song of the Open (La Forge), and 
doing this all so well that she received rousing applause ; she 
added the Indian song, Pale Moon. Rafaelo Diaz, Metro- 
politan Opera tenor, sent forth three high B flats in the 
Griselides aria of such quality that he had to add a French 
song; later on he sang interesting songs (in manuscript ) by 
Marion Folwell, Del Riego and Bantock, and in all these left 
a splendid recollection of fine singing. With Miss Thel- 
mare he also gave the duet from Cavalleria Rusticana. Al- 
fred Gandolfi (Chicago Opera) sang the baritone aria from 
Hamlet and songs by French composers, showing a voice of 
much warmth and fine resonance; he, too, had to add an 
encore, from Figaro. A particular feature of the affair was 
the highly poetic as well as extremely brilliant piano play- 
ing of pieces by Chopin by Dr. Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone, 
chief organist at the Capitol Theater: Later he gave Four 
Sicilian Impressions (improvised, he having had much prac- 
tice in this at the Capitol organ) of which The Skies was 
decidedly futuristic, a Dance having character, and a Poem 
echoing real atmosphere. Chev. Enrico Bossi was to have 
played piano compositions of his own, but his continued 
illness prevented. Beatrice Rafael played accompaniments 
in fine style. 

President Jenkins introduced artists as well as guests of 
honor, and made announcements in her usual graceful fash- 
ion. She alluded to the New Year’s supper and dance, the 
tea and dance of January 3 (Hotel Majestic), and the pres- 
ent delightful affair, all three occurring within a week. 
Introducing Dr. Mauro-Cottone, she mentioned the recep- 
tion given by him to organist Bossi, and the many promi- 
nent musical people there, and said: “We have a surprise 
present here; it is this handsome large framed photograph 
of Dr. Mauro-Cottone seated at the Capitol Theater or- 
gan,” which was then unveiled amid much applause. She 
introduced Mrs. Oscar Gemiinder as chairman in charge 
of the program book for the March 27 opera ball. Guests 
of honor were Mrs. Leonard Hill, president, Criterion; Mrs. 
Egbert Guernsey Brown, president, Illuminati; Mrs. Harold 
George Wood, president Theoria; Sergei Klibansky; Mrs. 
Oscar Coane. Edna Moreland, Mr. and Mrs. Romualdo 
Sapio and Mrs. Louis C. Naisawald. 

Mr. Klibansky mentioned tenor Diaz as an example of 
what may be accomplished by an American boy who has 
voice, persistence, and brains, and Mr. and Mrs. Romualdo 

Sapio also said a few words. 





Kraft and His Artists Active 


Mrs, Leo Hoffmann, an artist pupil of Arthur Kraft, 
gave a delightful recital before a large host of friends. at 


Mr. Kraft’s home in New York City. Her songs were 
from the old composers as well as composers of today, 
namely, Handel, Purcell, Brahms, Bohm, La Forge, Deems 


Her voice shows a marked im- 
provement and the study this winter combined with her 
work last summer at Mr. Kraft’s delightful summer col 
ony in northern Michigan (where he conducts a summer 
class), has brought her voice to the place where she uses 
it with the utmost ease. Mrs, Hoffmann is appearing in re- 
cital and concert many times this winter, having just given 
a program in Dubuque, Ia, Blanche Fleming is accom- 
panist for Mrs. Hoffmann. 

Another pupil of Mr. Kraft who is doing artistic work 
this winter is Mrs. Joe Coleman, of Cairo, Ill. She also 
attended Mr. Kraft’s classes in Michigan this past summer 
She recently gave a program before the Fortnightly Music 
Club of Cairo, singing. songs by Easthope Martin, Huerter, 
Wood, La Forge and Dun. Laura Halliday, who did Mr. 
Kraft’s acconrpanying last summer, played for Mrs. Cole- 
man. Quoting from the press: “Mrs. Coleman sang two 
groups of songs . . showing the two extremes her voice 
is capable of and in which her ability measured up to 


Taylor and several others. 


artistically. The penetrating sweetness of her voice was 
appealing and the artistic manner of her rendition most 
attractive. In her last number she excelled, as it was 


rendered with such feeling and sympathy.” 

Mr. Kraft recently sang three Messiah performances 
in one week, thus denoting his popularity as an oratorio 
artist. But not alone in this does Mr. Kraft excel, for he 
also is well known as a recitalist. It has been said of 
him: “To hear him is to engage him and after that to re- 
engage.” Mr. Kraft will make a short tour in the South 
the early part of February and will be in the West the 
latter part of the month. In May and the early part of 
June he will go to the Pacific Coast in recital and oratorio. 
Mr. Kraft’s appearances this month will keep him in and 
around New York. 


Gescheidt Studio Musicale 


An hour of music at the Adelaide Gescheidt studios on 
January 7 brought forward excellent artists, beginning and 
ending with Rozella Ziegler, cellist, who played works by 
Popper, Schlemiiller and Van Goens with beauty of tone 
and well advanced technic. Elizabeth Dumas showed an 
excellent voice, style and poise in her Italian and Ameri- 
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can composers’ songs. Frederick Baer shone in sustained 
and rapid songs, ending with a dramatic fortissimo in the 
aria from Zaza; his ease of singing and a splendid dra- 
matic climax on high G flat in Der Sieger (Kaun), and 
his excellent German enunciation all brought him resound- 
ing applause, when he added At Twilight, a new song by 
R. H. Terry, the composer being present and bowing. Della 
Samoloff, comely young Russian American dramatic so- 
prano, made a splendid effect in the rapid Clavelitos (Val- 
verde), sang with beauty of expression in Do Not Go 
(Hageman), and displayed her powerful yet expressive 
voice in the Suicide aria from La Gioconda; her rich low 
tones were also heard in a Russian lullaby. For all this 
Betty Schuleen played excellent accompaniments. Mesdames 
Margaret Sherman and Caroline Moffett served tea and 
coffee, and the handsome salons were well filled. 


The New Dinh Gilly School in London 


To those who have ambitions not yet realized and vocal 
capacities not yet completely trained for the achievement 
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opportunity and stepping-stone to the desired goal of fame 
To be a student of a great master of international fame is 
one of the hall marks of a really first-class artist, but so 
far the opportunities to obtain such tuition, in England in 
particular, have been limited. 

Realizing the need, M. Gilly has opened a school of sing 
ing in Cavendish Square, which lies just off Oxford Street 

one of London's busiest thoroughfares. Here he has a 
large airy studio where he can give his pupils the fullest 
training for all kinds of stage work The lighter side of 


the profession is also to have special attention, for the 
maestro is to have the assistance of Margaret Bruce, a 
former pupil of his own, who will coach students before 


they go to him, and will also devote her attention to in 
struction in all kinds of revue and musical comedy work 

Tuition will be given to pupils in French, Italian, Ger 
man and Russian, while one scholarship a year is also to be 
awarded, which will take the form of one year's free 
training. When ambitious singers realize the existence of 
the school, that moderate fees will be a special feature, 
also that M. Gilly has already made special arrangements 
for selected pupils to sing in Paris and Milan, as and when 
they justify the honor, it is anticipated that its dimensions 
will gradually have to be increased 


Gutman Pleases Old and Young Alike 


Elizabeth Gutman delighted an 
caster, Pa., at the annual Children’s Day of the Iris Club 
According to the Lancaster New Era, “Her program con 
sisted of four groups of songs especially adapted to an au 
dience of little folks, which she sang in an unusually lovel) 
lyric soprano voice. Particularly pleasing were her dramatic 
interpretations, and her lullabys were sung exquisitely.” 

Miss Gutman wore a beautiful Russian costume for het 
Russian songs and a charming Elizabethan costume for het 
Shakespearean songs. As a quaint Chinese maid she pre 
sented a group of Chinese Mother-Goose rhymes, and for 
her last group of numbers, much to the delight of the 
youngsters, she appeared as Mother Goose herself. In re 
viewing this recital for the Lancaster Sunday News, the 
critic of that paper stated in part: “Miss Gutman has a voice 
particularly suited to the character of the 
and a personality exactly adapted to win the 
youthful audience. Not only were the children pleased but 


audience recently in Lan 


songs gave 


hearts of her 


























the older merbers of the club hada thoroughly enjoyable 
afternoon as well.” 
STEINWAY PIANO 
Photo by Claude Harris, Ltd., London 
DINH GILLY, 
. P ° ‘ ° ’ 
principal of the Dinh Gilly School of Singing (London). World s Famous Contralto 
of big things on the stage or concert platform, the news 
at M. Di Gi , ; sratic baritone, has jus 
that M. Dinh Gilly, the noted operatic baritone, has just 205 W. 57th St., N. Y 
opened a school of singing in London will present a rare 
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Leigh Henry: Some Facts and Opinions 

[The following facts will interest MUSICAL COU- 
RIER readers, who have, upon frequent occasions, seen 
the name of Leigh Henry, the British writer and com- 
poser, mentioned, or articles quoted from his pen. His 
opinions upon the nationality of British composers are 
of especial interest at the present time in view of the 
large amount of random talk about Anglo-Saxonism that 
is just now going the rounds.—The Editor. ] 


Leigh Henry has written a book on musical appreciation 
for children, which has been endorsed in the most emphatic 
terms by Sir Richard Terry, Sir James Yoxall, Prof. Gran- 
ville’ Bantock, Sir Dan Godfrey, Prof. Rootham of Cam- 
bridge, Dr. T. Warner Wharton, and many others. It is 
entitled Music: What It Means and How to Understand It, 
published by Curwen, Ltd., London. In this book he at- 
tempts to treat the subject from the substantial side, linking 
it up with the other arts, and eschewing the stupid anecdotal 
sort of stuff so often masquerading as “musical apprecia- 
tion.” He takes the child's viewpoint as the most important 
thing, and decorates the subject with fantasy and analogy, 
giving as little dry-as-dust matter as possible. The first 
chapter, probably, sums up the main intent—Feeling, Think- 
ing, and Talking in Sound. 

Another book by Mr. Henry bears the title, Music: Its 
Growth in Form and Significance, which is an attempt to 
trace the inner content and significance of music as human 
expression from the most primitive forms right up to date, 
even including Bliss and The Six. It is condensed, and 
really a prelude to a much larger work which will be out 
in about six months. Other works are his own biography 
and a monograph on Stravinsky (the only one authorized 
by the composer), which is in the press with Chester, Ltd 
London. Still another is Contemporaries, a collection of 
articles which appeared for the past five years in Musical 
Op'nion (England). These will be out within the next six 
months. 

Mr. Henry is very much interested in the Welsh nation- 
alist musical revival, being the vice-president of the Na- 
tional Music Board of Wales, and which is badly misrepre- 
sented by small cliques from England, opposed to the move 
ment, in the American press. The whole of the future ar- 
rangements of the National Eisteddfod, which is a most 
picturesque affair and is of the highest musical interest, has 
now passed into the hands of the Music Board. There are 
startling examples of a truly Welsh school of nationalistic 
music manifest, which will be revealed more and more 
henceforth. Being the musical editor of the Welsh national 
daily, which has the largest British circulation outside of 
the larger London dailies, he naturally has a certain influ- 
ence in Welsh music meer from the Board, and being the 
vice-president of the National Society of Welsh Musicians 
He is the conductor for the Royal National Eisteddfod of 
1926, at Abertawe (Swansea in English), and several of his 
compositions are scheduled as tests for next year at Pwll 
heli and at Abertawe, as also for performance, the latter 
orchestral works based on the Cymric folk-modes and with 
traditional subjects from Cymric folk-literature, such as the 
Mabinogion. A book of Mr. Henry's dealing with Celtic 
Influences and Affinities in the History of European Music 
is nearly complete and will be published next year. As a 
Celt, with the four races—Welsh, Irish, Scots and Breton 
in his immediate forbears, he is nz aturally an enthusiast on 
this subject. Incidentally, almost every modern British 
composer of standing is a Celt or half-Celt—Bax (Irish), 
Bantock (Scots), Goossens (half-Belgian, half-Irish), 
Bryan (Irish), Moeran (Irish), Vaughan Williams (Welsh) 
Gerrard Williams (Welsh), Vaughan Thomas (president of 
the Board, Welsh), Elgar (half-Celt from the Fringe), 
McEwan (Scots). Dale (Welsh), Bryceson Treharne 
(Welsh), Bliss (Cornish origin, American in part), Gatty 
(Scots). Hamilton Harty (Trish), Agnew (Scots), Hum 
fries (Welsh), Felix White (half-Cornish, half-Welsh or- 
igins, although born in London), and in the last generation 
Hubert Parry (Welsh), and Stanford (Trish), with Sulli- 
van (Irish) and Edward German (actually Edward Ger- 
men Jones Welsh). It leaves virtually only Gustav Holst 
(Danish father) and Delius (Germar father), as English 
composers, apart from Waldo Warner, Bainton, Whittaker, 
Pridge and Warlock. O'Neill is Irish, Wallace (Scots), 
Holbrooke (half-Welsh). Rootham (half-Welsh), Malcolm 
Sargent (Scots), Malcolm Davidson (Scots), and Dame 
Smvth and Dorothy Howells respectively half-Irish and 
half-Welsh. 

Mr. Henry holds the view that the pure Anglo-Saxon is 
nowhere in British art or music, and the very characteristics 
which give the modern British composers anything distinc- 
tive are those of a markedly Celtic inspiration. 


American Music Optimists Concert 


The first concert of the new year, and the thirty-eighth 
in the eight seasons of the American Music Optimists. was 
held in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria on Janu 
ary 6. The musical program was an unusually fine one 
introducing as its first artist Helen H. Morris, pianist, 
who rendered two MacDowell numbers, later displaying her 
excellent musicianship in four shorter selections, two by 
Mana-Zucca, founder and president of the organization. and 
including a delightful presentation of Griffes’ The White 
Peacock. Clara Deeks. soprano. was heard to advantage in 
such numbers as Phyllis Has Such Charming Graces and 
Clara Edwards’ Awake, Beloved, the latter inciting a storm 
of applause. Genia Fonariova, soprano, was accorded an 
enthusiastic reception upon her appearance and justified all 
pain with her performance of Kramer’s The Last 
Hour, Goldman’s Why? and Mana-Zucca’s Speak to Me. 
The fourth of this quartet of artists was Michel Sciapiro, 
violinist, who rendered three of his own compositions with 
fine tonal shading and expressive interpretation, and later 
played three more composed by himself, meriting the cordial 
interest displayed in his double role of composer and per- 
former. 

Andres De Segurola is acting president of the American 
Music Optimists. 





Hurlbut Artist Wins Success 
Paul Haskell, tenor, was soloist at the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the founding of the Brook 
lyn Institute. On this memorable occasion, Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke was the speaker. Mr. Haskell’s vibrant. colorful 
voice was especially telling in the Flower Song from Car- 
men, and brought an enthusiastic response from the huge 
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audience that filled the. auditorium of the Academy of 
Music. It is rare that one hears so exquisite a pianissimo 
sung by a tenor with a voice of such dramatic power. Mr. 
Haskell’s work is fast developing under the guidance of 
Harold Hurlbut, and he is constantly in demand as a solo- 
ist. His voice is equally effective in oratorio or concert. 


Hofmann to Play at Roosevelt 

The appearance of Josef Hofmann, pianist, as one of 
the featured artists in the series of Roosevelt recitals is 
arousing a great deal of interest as this will be his only 
appearance, but one, in New York this season. He will 
play on February 23 in the fast of the four musicales on 
this course. p 

These concerts, which are being sponsored by a group 
of New York women, are for the benefit of the music de- 
partment at Bryn Mawr and for the City Music League, and 
are being arranged by Beckhard and Macfarlane, in the 
Fisk building. The recitals will be held in the ballroom of 
the Hotel Roosevelt. Other attractions on the course, and 
the afternoons on which they will appear are: January “16, 
La Duchesse de Richelieu, soprano, Francis Macmillen, vio- 
lin, and Le Tenor Masque; January 29, Wanda Landowska, 
harpsichord, Esther Dale, soprano, and Paul Shirley, viola 
damore; February 410, Jerome Swinford, baritone, the 
Symphony Players (Sepp Morscher, conductor) and Gloria 
Gould, danseuse, whose accompaniments will be played by 
the Players. To these will be added the program by Hof- 
mann on February 23. } 


Chemet’s Handwriting 

The following appeared in the London 
recently: 

“The Golden Book. Recently I was permitted to see the 
autograph book which is signed by all the famous people 
who visit the Gramophone’s works at Hayes, Middlesex. 
It is called the Golden Book. I was interested to note that 
the largest signatures were those of musicians. Thus, 
Renée Chemet, the French violinist, writes in letters about 
three inches deep. Possibly the cause of this bold penman- 
ship is that star concert performers are often asked to au- 
tograph the concert bills which we see hanging up in the 
music shops. This demands a big signature if it is to be 
at all noticeable. The signatures of the Royal Family who 
have at one time or another visited the Gramophone works 
are interesting. Queen Mary's is the best. It is underlined 
with a good curving stroke. The King’s has less character 
in it. Princess Mary’s slopes too much. Prince Henry’s is 
almost childish.” 


Daily Record 





PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B. Tuthill, 185 Madison 
Ave., New York. 


Berkshire Music Colony, Inc.- 
suite for violin and piano, Only unpublished works 
accepted. Contest open until April 1, 1926. Submit 
manuscripts, containing sealed envelope with name 
and address inside and marked with nom de plume, 
to Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 


Joseph Pulitzer Scholarship—$1,500 scholarship, 
for best composition in extended and serious form, 
showing mastery of musical technic, offered Amer- 
ican student of music deemed most deserving to study 
in Europe. Manuscripts should be sent before Febru- 
ay 1 to Secretary Columbia University, New York 

ity. 


The time for submitting scores for the $1,000 prize 
offered by W. A. Clark, Jr., of Los Angeles, for the 
best symphony or symphonic poem by an American 
composer has been extended to May 1. Address 
communications to Mrs. Caroline E. Smith, Philhar- 
i Orchestra, 424 Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, 

al. 


$1,000 for sonata or 


Ohio Federation of Music Clubs—Four $50 prizes 
offered to Ohio musicians only, for composition in 
violin, piano, English song with piano accompaniment, 
and anthem’ for a cappella choir of mixed voices. 
Only unpublished manuscripts accepted. Apply be- 
fore March 1, to Mrs. Walter Crebs, 71 Oxford Ave- 
nue, Dayton, Ohio. 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music—Four $700 scholar- 
ships to be awarded on January 19. All may apply. 


Write _—. Ithaca Conservatory of Music, 
Ithaca, N. 
Walter ann Fellowship—$1000 a year for 


three years with additional $1000 traveling expenses ; 
studio privilege and residence at American Academy 
in Rome, open to unmarried American men. Candi- 
dates must file, before April 1, two compositions, one 
for orchestra alone or with solo instrument; the other 
an ensemble combination. No short pieces accepted. 
For information and blanks address Roscoe Guernsey, 
Executive Secretary of American Academy in Rome, 
101 Park Avenue, New York City. 


People’s Choral Union of Boston—$100 for part 
song, mixed voices, with piano accompaniment. Com- 
poser must use nom de plume, placing real name in 
sealed envelope, before May 1, to Prof. John P. 


Marshall, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
Summer Master School of the Chicago Musical 
College—Ten free scholarships. Apply for rules and 


regulations of competition to Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, Chicago, III. 
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The success of the new Giordano opera, 


book by Sem Benelli, is from his play of the same name, 


LA SCALA 


produced for the first time anywhere at La Scala, 
which 
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STAGE SETTINGS FOR LA CENA DELLE 
Milan, on December 20, 
York in its English version, 


third act. (See story on page 





won great success in New 
the first act and (2) the 
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(Continued from page 33) 
song, The Government Clerk. Particularly appreciated by 
the audience were Mephisto’s Song of the Flea, The Two 
Grenadiers (Schumann) and the inevitable Volga Boat 
men's Song. His ability to convey the varied moods and 
meanings and his rich tones, superbly controlled, held his 
hearers spellbound to the end of the program, and it 
seemed as though no end of encores would satisfy them. 

Abraham Sopkin, violinist, furnished two groups of solos, 
playing with smooth, agreeable tone and ease of execution. 
Max Rabinovitch ably accompanied Chaliapin, besides 
playing a group of piano solos. 


New York Philharmonic 
The second appearance of Wilhelm Furtwangler 
conductor with the Philharmonic Orchestra at Carnegie 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, January 11, only served to 
confirm and strengthen the marked impression made on his 
first appearance a week before. From the standpoint of 
pure, disinterested leadership of the orchestra for the sake 


as guest 


of the music which it is playing, Furtwangler is the most 
interesting figure who has come here in years. He is Ger- 
man, very German indeed, in his traditions, but it is the 


very best type of German tradition and there is no better 


tradition when it comes to the inte rpretation of German 
music. 
The program Sunday afternoon was all German—Der 


Freischutz overture, the Seventh Beethoven symphony, and 
two Wagner excerpts, the Prelude and Liebestod from 
Tristan and Isolde and the Prelude to the Meistersinger. 
Der Freischutz was finely romantic without being senti- 
mental. The Beethoven was read in the best spirit of its 
composer. Furtwangler was as true to the older master 
as to Johannes Brahms in the notable performance of the 
latter’s first symphony a week ago. The two Wagner 
numbers glowed with color. His earlier training in the 
opera house was obvious, 

Furtwangler is evidenfly one of those conductors who 
do the best part of their work at rehearsals. He is ener- 
getic on the platform at a concert, but there is no dancing 
about or posturing. Nevertheless, he attains splendid tech- 
nical results. Particularly in the Beethoven symphony there 
was a careful balancing of wood and strings which made 
= a different effect from that most conductors attain in 

Beethoven. Another thing, the Philharmonic men played 
with an interest in and enthusiasm for the music, which, as 
a rule, is noticeably missing. There is no doubt as to their 
attitude toward the visiting conductor. They were as 
hearty in applause as the audience, which is saying a good 
deal. 

Elena Barberi 


Elena Barberi, youthful and charming Italian- American 
pianist, completed her ambitious series of three Aeolian Hall 
recitals on mmeee evening. She played a Gavotte by Bach- 

Saint-Saens, Capriccio by Scarlatti, the Moonlight Sonata, a 
Chopin group, and pieces by Brahms, Moszkowski, Ruta, 
Dohnanyi and Liszt. In all of these, as in the many pieces 
played on the other programs of this series of recitals, Miss 
Barberi proved herself to be a-pianist of unusual attainments, 
possessed of fine facility and power, and musicianship of a 
most decided order. The observer must report that this 
quality of musicianship, or musical instinct, stands out above 
all other qualities in Miss Barberi’s performance. In other 
words, what she is herself rather than what she has learned 
is what gives her her chief charm. She is just naturally 
musical. Such delicacies of nuance and phrasing could never 
be taught even by a first rate teacher; they could never be 
successfully accomplished by imitation; they must be felt 
by the player. And the fact that they are felt by: Miss Bar- 
beri, and put into her playing, even when the music is of 
the technically difficult sort, indicates that this young artist, 
if she persists, will enjoy a large and successful career. Let 
it not be supposed that these matters of phrasing and 
nuance are insignificant or are only appreciated by the critics ! 
They are the very soul of piano playing. The difference be- 
tween the appeal to the audience of an artist like this, who 
speaks a language known to her with perfect native ease, and 
one who is struggling with an acquired foreign tongue, is the 
difference between the animate and the inanimate. For this 
reason Miss Barberi’s playing is delightful. It would be 
more so if she would include on her programs a few works 
of the masters of modern Italy. 


Alexander Brailowsky 
In an all-Chopin program, Alexander Brailowsky’s Car- 


negie Hall matinee audience were given a great treat by 
that artist. 


He was inspired by his material and put a won- 


BEFFE. 
has already been reported by cable to the 
known as The 





derful wealth of heart, soul, poetry, musicianship, and su 
perb technical mastery into his performances. 

The program was made up of etudes, mazurkas, 
ha'lades, nocturnes, ete. 

Brailowsky’s listeners gave him a tremendous ovation and 
made him play numerous encores. 


valses, 


MILAN 





(Continued from page 5) 
fourth, twenty minutes. The opera started at nine o'clock, 
and there were intermissions of about thirty-five minutes 
between each act in order to make the performance end 
precisely at midnight, the earliest that any of the La Scala 
performances finish. 

In the cast were Hipolito Lazaro as Gianetto, 
as Benvenuto, Franci as Neri Chiaramantesi, 
turini as Gabriello Chiaramantesi, Fernando Autori as Il 
Tornaquinci, Giuseppe Menni as ti Calandra, Aristide Bar- 
acchi. as Fazio, Francesco Dominici as Il Trinca, Ernesto 
Badini as I] Dottore, Palmiro Domenichetti as Lapo, Alfredo 
Tedeschi as Un Cantore (interno), Carmen Melis as 
Ginevra, Cesarina Valobra as Lisabetta, Cesira Ferrari as 
Laldomine, Lina Lanza as Fiammetta, and Gina Pedroni as 
Cinta. Arturo Toscannini conducted. 

Lazaro WINS GREAT 


Malespini 
Emilio Ven- 


Success 
Lazaro’s interpretation of Gianetto showed great dramatic 
temperament. His powerful voice is well suited to the diffi- 









Courter. The 


Musical 
show the 


Jest. The photographs settings of 


cult role After | his singing of the narrative in the first act 
which was warm and expressive, his phrasing also being 
exceptionally good, his rec. ytion was more than enthusiasti 
The applause was deafening in open scene. In the love duet 
of the second act his interpretation was admirable, his voie« 
showing to great advantage in the melodious music 
Throughout the opera he proved himself to be an artist of 
exceptional ability. Carmen Melis, as Ginevra 
to look upon; she is an artist of elegance and great intelli 
gence, possesses a voice of brilliant quality and uses it 
much ability. The role of Neri is well suited to the 
ful vocal organ of Franci. He added another success 
those he has already won at La Scala. Badini, in the brief 
role of Il Dottore, gave an astonishing interpretation, and 
was, as usual, vocally excellent. The minor 
well drilled and added much to round out the well balanced 
performance. Toscanini, who never disappoints, gave a won 
derful reading of the score, which assured the 
the opera. The scenery, by Grandi and Magnoni, 
tive. The costumes by Caramba were extremely 
There were twenty-four curtain calls for the 
poser and maestro—six after the 
second, five after the third act, 
curtain 
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and seven after the final 


YouNG AMERICAN TO SING 


season De 

Steele in the 
who will sing 
ANTONIO Bassi 


The Teatro Carcano will reopen its Carnival 
cember 23, presenting Traviata, with Robert 
role of Germont, a young American baritone 
for the first time in Milan. 














BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 


Hailed Throughout the World as One 


of the Greatest Living Pianists 


writes as follows of the 


ason & Hamlin 


Pianos 


“The contribution you are making in your 
peerless Pianos to the cause of art, marks an 
epoch, I believe, of deep significance, ’”’ 


MASON & HAMLIN CO, 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
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THE SECRET AND VALUE OF A CONSCIOUSLY 


CONTROLLED BREATH FOR SINGERS 


Vowel Type Breathing 


By PROF. 


J lave a voice and to have none are surely contrasts, 
ceable to the general constitution and individual qualities 
all the muscles and organs which are the producers of 











ipacity and power of a voice (It means the quality of 
the whole voice apparatus. ) 
Not only the well and specially developed vocal chords 
Hyo-glossus muscle—as so many believe—are the basic 
ecret or solely fundamental requirements of vocal power 
and beauty. It is much more the state of the vital organs, 
muscles, fibers, glands and lymphatic vessels (all soft parts 
the organism), the structure of the bones of the face, 
which are of great importance for the singer. And how in 
iluable are tree aerial passages of the throat, as well as 
in elastic function of contraction and expansion of the throat 
muscles! It is the knowledge of the individual and charac 
terist quality ot the whole voice apparatus which builds up 
he future and fortune of the nger 
olute mistake when the teacher believes that 
ca tivate develop a voice with the use of only 
erta we which generally are O or OO with the low 
position of the larynx or an open vowel as for instance the 
pen “AH”; or, as so many assume, that with years of train 
the voice for piano and pianissimo will be especially bene 
ficial for the vocal apparatu Still a greater fault is the 
entire neglect of the vowels FE and A, with their bright and 
cheertul nature (Many shun those vowels when practicing 
n higher keys without knowing that they will be punished 
for this, later on, just when they practice in the high key.) 
Ih means a true hindrance for the development ot voice 
ind can by no means be recommended A singing voice has 
to be cultivated and refined in the register of all the vowels 
ind all vowels have to be placed properly in the resonance- 
t i say, all three resonance chest, nasal bones and 
wad, must unite in the main or one register, the resonance 
nash f tl (Choane nasal and trontal cavities.) 
For thi rial passages have to be free, free of 
‘ est ulations ot morbid matter, so that the 
muscu ibe sues and parts work harmoniously 
like one complete instrument As an example, in the nor 
nal hun hand one finger sustains the other for highest 
efhicrencys lo msist upon using only one certain muscle or 
part of the vocal instrument would be like using only one 
finger of the hand, with the result that the other fingers 
would become numb and sluggish 
In my opinion, each person who is not deaf, dumb or 
tupid, has the Capacity to obtain the development of a voice 
even out of an apparent “nothing”—to a certain limit, of 
course, this limit depending upon the aforementioned quali 
tics in stocks. I do not mean that everybody can become a 
Caruso or Jeritza, but it is a matter of fact that thousands 
of voices could be improved and many developed for so- 
ciety use and chorus singing; and persons with a strong and 


healthy constitution may even derive marvelous results if 
they take up the practice of my psycho-physiological Vowel 
Type Breat! hing, a system with inner orthopaedic effects 
which infallibly brings the desired benefits and results 

It is, indeed, an amazing truth how many voices with 
natural developed capacity and power are held in chains 


lack of knowledge of the whole voice 
Especially the neglect or ignor- 

sins in singing. (How 
How many vocal teachers 


absolute 
and breathing apparatus 
ance of the latter, produces severe 
many wrong breathing methods !) 

pay little or even no attention at all to the technic of 
breathing, which is such an essential factor for voice de- 
velopment and proper placement of tone? The technic of 
breathing has to be developed individually, not in a schematic 
It is by no means sufficient to con- 


because Of an 


very 


usually done. 
upon a schematic development of tone after 
scales and notes, as for instance, do, re, me, fa 

or with any other musical —_. just as if the human voice 
and vocal organs would only be such a musical instrument 
as a horn or piano with which you can replace immediately 
iny wrong parts ad libitum Therefore it is an absolute 
fault to compare the human voice with any kind of an in- 
strument. There is a whole register of psycho-physiological 
playing before we hear the tone, according to the 
acoustic laws of Helmholtz. This again depends on the 
psychological qualities of the singer. The tone of the hu- 
man obtained without any means or help (as it is 


with all instruments); it is the direct organ of 


Wav as 15 
centrate 
certam 


only 


action 


voice 


the case 


producing, with artistic and vivid intentions, flowing rich 
from the source of an inspired soul, emanating life and sen- 
timent as no instrument is capable of 

Hence, it is very much to be desired that every singer who 
wishes to devote his energy continually and successfully 
to the art of singing should be determined to listen and try 
to examine the wonders of his vocal apparatus that he may 
he able to give an explanation for each single aspiration 
and placement of tone coming out of his throat. If he no 
tices any obstructions he should know how to treat and 
overcome them with a consciously controlled breath. This 





DR. B. M. LESER-LASARIO 
Reformer in Teaching of Vocal Art,” 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 


is far more important than the use of drugs or the per 
forming of severe operations. The welfare of the singer 
lies in his own organism and his knowledge of handling it. 
There are doubtless many vocal teachers who endeavor 
to teach breathing mechanically, just to a certain degree, 
according to their best knowledge. This may perhaps be 
sufficient for naturally well built throats and musical per- 
sons who are easily able to follow the commands of their 
teachers. But this kind of breathing is entirely insufficient 
if the teacher puts no stress whatever upon the idea of in- 
spiration by means of an individually formed, free and 
deep expiration. The vocal student should be able to in- 
crease the capacity of expiration without special effort- 
not to speak of force—with a relaxed body, in order that 


a better and more powerful inspiration may follow nat- 
urally and instinctively. If we pay more attention to a 
positive exhalation the lungs in their passive state react 


bottles can be refilled! 


Only empty 
song, are solely produced 


so much easier. 

Human sounds, speech and 
through the process of exhalation, and it is only the last 
phase of it which makes the tone audible to our ears. The 
tone of singing is merely an uninterrupted chain of exhala 
tion—waves which receive different forms of vibration 
through the organs of speech, while the inhaled air by means 
of elastic pressure of the exhaled air is transmitted over 
the stretched vocal chords to the resonance-mask (choane, 
nasal and frontal cavities) of the singer. There is a lot 
of talking about this resonance-mask, but how few singers 
are able to reach it freely? Here lies the secret of the 
singer, how he can produce soft and well sounding tones 
with each single aspiration, and how he can make his vocal! 
muscles more and more elastic. The more elasticity in the 
vital organs the better their condition to support the process 
of breathing which results in an increased power of suc 
tion and tension, thus giving the desired, really ennobled and 
fascinating sounds. 

The secret, and at the same time the all important factor, 
for a good singing voice depends on the qualitative condi 
tion of the inner or submucous membrane, as well as on 
the structure and condition of the mucous membrane cov 
ering the larynx. And especially does it depend on the high 
quality of the membrane covering the inner exit of the vocal 
chords—all the way upward—including the hard and soft 
palate, naso pharynx (frontal sinuses), the inside walls of 
the frontal bone which is the real inside mask of the singer, 
where his stream of expiration should flow and radiate un 
obstructed. 

In these channels play the three plicae (1. plicae aryepi- 
glottis; 2. plicae apiglotica-pharyngea ; plicae pharyngea 
nasaliseine), a very important role for the stream of breath 
and the placement.of tone. For these channels nature has 
furnished the very finest fibers in order to receive and ab 
sorb easily the breath to affect resonance. The formation 
of the lips, their tension and elasticity, as well as that of the 
M. businatoris (muscle of the cheek) are a very important 
part in the correct production of vowels and are dependent 
on the elasticity of the three plicae (folds of mucous mem 
brane). It is to be regretted that these advantages are sel- 
dom a natural inheritance; most singers lack this natural 
and normal elasticity of the tissues and mucous membrane 
in many places of the larynx and vocal organs. To this 
we trace a lack of freedom in the use of the voice. The 
remedy is to be found in individual Vowel Type Breathing 
that reaches directly the hardened and ossified parts—pro- 
duces an inner vibratory massage with hyperaemia (more 
blood) that assures increased elasticity and freedom of the 
entire vocal apparatus. Thus the singer will be enabled to 
place the voice and tone consciously with ease. For the sen- 
sitive singer with the real artistic feeling always must no- 
tice when the placement of the tone is a proper one. (That 
means that he is able to place each tone with absolute cer- 





tainty.) It should really be an elastic suction and tension 
from the fibers of the muscles all the way upward, along 
the above mentioned three plicaes toward the nasal and 


frontal bones, as well as the edges of the wedge bones. 

This tension which produces the real concentrated sound, 
that means the vocal attack of the tone is positively felt, (nota 
bene, if the singer does not split his expiration) or by a 
false use of muscle concentration, never has the capacity to 
obtain the correct, infallible attack of the tone. The mean- 
ing of a harmonious function of the whole vocal organism 
is only obvious for the individual who has been able to 
awaken and enliven his formerly fallow and inelastic tissue 
by using the system of Vowel Type Breating. Because, 
only a cleansed unfolded tissue of the muscle fibers with an 
ability for the necessary suction and tension (contraction 
and relaxation) brings along the eagerly desired elastic 
and well balanced singing voice. 

O, if only singers would realize how many parts of their 
tissues are soundly asleep in their vocal apparatus even dur- 
ing its activity and therefore, never have been able to pro- 
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duce a sounding vibration. And what a lack of this un- 
cultivated, lifeless tissue means not only for the voice but 
also for the whole body! 

I should like to say something about the truth and the 
cause of the so called sudden loss of a voice. In my opin- 
ion there is no such loss existing for the sensitive, intelli- 
gent singer who possesses the ability to attune the doses 
of breathing correctly and control them consciously. 

The singer with knowledge only sees in such a critical 
condition a temporary crisis of the voice apparatus which 
is only extended over the dead region of the resonance. 
You cannot fool Nature. Just in such a condition she com- 
mands a thorough cleansing from the catarrhal state and 
charge in which the dull resonance happens to be. It is a 
call of Nature to induce the singer to self-communion for 
his inward culture. If he understands how to unfold the 
inner elasticity of the power of tension that longs for re- 
lease, with the technic of breathing, he will learn to perform 
true miracles. The result will be that the voice by and by 
grows into the highest brilliancy, never reached before 
tar above all expectations. 

It truly is a pity that the most famous stars generally use 
their vocal apparatus unconsciously on account of the nat- 
ural favorable condition of the same. The celebrated 
Adelina Patti used to answer, when asked something about 
her brilliant voice or her occasional indisposition: “Non so” 
(I don't know). As long as Mother Nature favors those 
stars with fortune, they fascinate their audience with their 
brilliancy ; but the same audience is a merciless judge when 
noticing the least déficiency in the sounds of the voice, 
without the slightest knowledge what this means for the 
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singer—and without caring to know (I have paid—I want 
to derive the benefit out of it). If those defects are show- 
ing up more and more—and sometimes they do rapidly 


the singer becomes always more discouraged, nervous, loses 
his head, and then surely his voice. This inability, caused 
mostly by ignorance, is often the reason that singers en- 
dowed with divine grace and natural gifts become dumb for- 
ever, prematurely, which is similar with a violent death of 
their voices. What about the phenomental baritone Bertram? 
Abandoned and forsaken by all his admirers and en- 
thusiasts, driven to despair, he hanged himself in Bayreuth. 
Such an event is absolutely unnecessary. I certainly will 
never comprehend that Caruso tried to find his luck in sev- 
eral operations on his vocal chords and how a singer like 
him, with that brilliantly sounding and vibrating organism, 
could die from pneumonia and pleurisy! One of the con- 
trary was the world famous basso, Beck, from whom 
we know that he reached the climax of his fame only in 
his later years; and from him it is reputed that he possessed 
the real wisdom in handling his breath and vocal organs. 
Other specimens of such a thorough knowledge are: Her- 
mann Winkelmann, who sang still in his late fifties, in spite 
of having been mostly a Wagnerian singer during the time 
of his splendid career; Wachtel, Lilli Lehmann, ete. 

Mme. Jeritza is a woman endowed with such divine grace 
and natural gifts for vocal art. I had the pleasure to hear 


cases 


her in Bruenn (once Austria, now Czechoslovakia) many 
years ago, as a member of the chorus, and her teacher, 
Auspitzer, was also my friend and teacher. Already dur- 


ing this period of her activity I could perfectly analyze her 
vocal organs and foresee her splendid career without her 
slightest knowledge. Even at that time she fascinated her 
audience and the whole city talked of her brilliant, won- 
derful voice. do not think that she then had any idea of 
her position being the prima donna of the two most famous 
operas in the world, Vienna and New York. She is a 
splendid specimen of a singer with the most wonderfully 
developed organs and muscles, as well as bodily structure, 
destined for art. But—not every singer on the stage or 
student of vocal art has the luck and disposition of such 
natural gifts. Many of them have to study and work hard, 
year after year, before they reach the top of the mountain 
called “Triumph and Fame.” 

One word more about ruined voicés! 
cause of wrong and harmful expiration, and the 
should perfectly understand how to train his 
conscious and individually formed vowel breathing. This 
will enable him to overcome any troubles that may occur, 
by means of the Special Breathing Types which produce an 
inner vibratory massage, nourishing the blood, vocal organs 
and air passages with oxygen (life). Through this inner 
vibratory massage mucous membranes ; and fibers which are 
in a catarrhal condition are forced into a reaction and bring 
about an increased glandular secretion, thus getting freed of 
all morbid matter, accumulations of mucous, ete. 

Through a systematic and regular practice of vowel type 
breathing many operations on the vocal organs become un- 
necessary. Many defects of vocal chords, tonsils, even 
polyps, may be cured through the massage of this breathing. 
Whilst being a singer, I myself, had to fight severe inner 
malformations which a foremost Vienna throat specialist 
diagnosed as a “polyp in the lower part of the right vocal 
chord.” He wanted to perform an operation. I refused, 
knowing that I would be able to cure it with one of my 
special combined vowel breathing exercises. So it was. 
After the faithful practice of some months I had become 
rid of this trouble, to the amazement of the physicians. But 
not only in my own case was the surprising result obtained ; 
also several other singers and lecturers were cured by using 
my Vowel Type Breathing System, proving its infallible ef- 
ficiency in a comparatively short time, 
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GRAND RAPIDS SYMPHONY 
SOCIETY IS ORGANIZED 


Fifty Citizens Unite to Back Orchestra Concerts—White 
and Salvi, Anna Case and Letz Quartet Enjoyed 
—Other News 


Grand Rapids, Mich., January 2.—One of the most sig- 
nificant moves for the future of music in this city was made 
on December 12 when a group of fifty public-spirited citi- 
zens, representative of the art, literary and business in- 
terests, met in the St. Cecilia building and organized the 
Grand Rapids Symphony Society. Its object is to awaken 
public interest in the concerts of the Grand Rapids Sym- 
phony Orchestra and to arrange for financial assistance if 
necessary. The meeting was called by Mrs. Huntley Rus- 
sell, president of the St. Cecilia Society. 

At a second meeting held on December 19, a constitution 
was suggested and the following board of directors was 
elected: W. A. Jack, Mrs. Huntley Russell, Mrs, Frederick 
P. Wilcox, A. P. Johnson, C. S. Dexter, Emory L. Gallup, 
F. W. Wurzburg, Charles J. Kindel, Howard Baxter, B. 5. 
Warren, Mrs. Noyes Avery, Mrs. C. B. Newcomb, Dr. 
Henry J. Vanden Berge, Rev. Charles E. Jackson, Rev. A. 
W. Wishart, W. A. Greeson, Glenn C. Bainum, Leroy Har- 
rington, Mrs. William F. McKnight, Mrs. Walter Win- 
chester and Helen Baker Rowe. From these directors the 
officers will be chosen. The orchestra now numbers sixty- 
five, under the directorship of Karl Wecker, and is plan- 
ning several concerts for the season of 1925, 





Roperick WHITE AND ALBERTO SALVI 

For its third concert of the season, the Mary Free Bed 
Guild presented Roderick White, Grand Rapids’ own vio- 
linist, and Alberto Salvi, harpist, in a joint recital in Powers’ 
Theater on December 5. Mr. Salvi found favor with the 
audience in three interesting groups, of which Debussy’s 
Gardens in the Rain and Am Meer and his own arrange- 
ment of the Louis XVI Minuet deserve especial mention. 
Mr. White received a warm welcome from his many friends, 
as well as much app!ause for his excellent renditions. His 
warmth and breadth of tone, as well as his poise and facility 
in the lighter passages, were qualities in his playing espe 
cially admired. His program included several of his own 
arrangements. Ferdinand Warner was at the piano for Mr. 
White. He played also for The Friends of Art at the 
Hackley Art Gallery in Muskegon on November 30, at Oli- 
vet College on December 3, and at the Ferris Institute in 
Big Rapids on December 12. He was accompanied in these 
three concerts by Helen Baker Rowe. 

Mr. White left for New York to fill a number of en- 
gagements and will return the latter part of January for sev- 
eral concerts in Michigan. 

ANNA CASE 

Anna Case, soprano, gave a song recital in the Armory 
on November 28, under the auspices of the Armory Ex- 
tension Association. She sang with charm and sincerity 
and was enthusiastically applauded. Her accompanist was 
Eduard Gendron. 

Letz QUARTET 

The St. Cecilia Society has had several meetings, among 

them an artist recital by the Letz Quartet on November 
The personnel of the quartet is Hans Letz, first violin; 

Edwin Bachmann, second violin; William Schubert, viola, 

and Horace Britt, cello. They gave great enjoyment with 

an artistic and finished performance. All violin and cello 

students in the city were admitted to the recital free of 

charge. reahanamens Hopkins was chairman of the day. 

Notes 

On December 12 a program of Russian music was given 
by the following members of the St. Cecilia Society: Mrs. 
Ernest Prange, soprano; Mrs. Paul Kempter, contralto; 
Mrs. Walter Clark and Hazel McEachron, pianist; Con- 
stance Duin, violinist, and Josephine Warren and Marjorie 
Foote, dancers. An article on Modern Russian Music, writ- 
ten by. Mrs. F. Dunbar Robertson, was read by Mrs, F. 
M. Davis. The accompanists were Mrs. Raymond H. Mac- 
Leod, Olive Tuller and Edith van Brook, and the chairman 
of the day was Mrs. Rolland Dorman. 

A program of Christmas music was given on December 
19 by Mrs. C. Harley Bertsch, harpish; ten boys from St. 
Mark’s Choir who sang Christmas carols led by Harold 
Tower, choirmaster,; and the choir of Westminster Presby- 
terian Church, consisting of Mrs. Reuben Maurits, soprano; 
Mrs. Frances Morton Crume, contralto; Peter Smits, tenor ; 
H. Fred Collins, bass, and Mrs. William H. Loomis, organ- 
ist and director. Mrs. Bertsch played two numbers, The 
Squirrel and By the Brook, by a former Grand Rapids 
woman, Helena Stone Torgersen, now residing in Chicago. 
The chairman of the’ day was Emma L. Schneider. 

The Musical Extension Committee of the St. Cecilia So- 
ciety, with Mrs. J. C. Shinkman as general chairman, has 
been active, programs having been given at Sunshine Hospi- 
tal for the Association of the Blind, at the Home of the 
Good Shepherd, the Kent County Infirmary, the Clarke 
Memorial Home, the Juvenile Home and the Soldiers’ Home. 
This committee also had charge of the 2,500 carolers who 
sang all over the city on December 22. A musicale and 
tea was given for the 250 chaperones who accompanied the 
children, the program being given by Evelyn Nieboer, pian- 


ist; Mrs. Bert Segar, soprano; Constance Duin, violinist, 
and Mrs. Russel Cole and Olive Tuller, accompanists, 
Handel’s Messiah was given its fifth annual performance 


at First M. E. Church on December 18 by the Calvin Col- 
lege Choral Club of 100, under the direction of Seymour 
Swets. The chorus was well-balanced and showed the re- 
sults of careful practice. The solo parts were well sung by 
Mrs. J. A. Michaelson, soprano; Mrs. Loren J. Staples, 
contralto; Tudor Lanius, tenor, and Joseph Hummel, bass. 
The piano score was played by Helen Baker Rowe. The 
officers of the organization are Ben Euwema, president; 
Rens Hooker, vice-president and manager; Johanna Brink, 





MUSICAL COURIER 


secretary; H. T. Swets, treasurer, and Rey, J. J. Hiemenga, 
faculty manager. 

The Holland Male Chorus Excelsior, sixty voices trained 
by William van Gemert, gave its annual concert on Decem- 
ber 4 in Central High School auditorium. The eight choruses 
were admirably rendered, with good shading and interpreta- 
tion and pleasing tone quality. Among them were four in 
the Holland language by Fred Roeske and G. A. Heinze, 
one of the latter, De Bede, having a baritone solo which was 
sung by Anton Batenburg. The chorus sang also St. Bran- 
dan by J. Francis Campbell, conductor of the Schubert Club 
of this city. Harold Tower, accompanist for the Schubert 
Club, was at the ee for this number, and the baritone 
solo was sung by J. Williamson. Assisting soloists were 
Kar! Wecker, violinist, accompanied by Helen Baker Rowe; 
Andrew J. Sessink, tenor, accompanied by Walter Blodgett, 


and Nick Woltjer who played on the marimbaphone. The 
chorus sang recently in Kalamazoo and Holland. 
The annual concert of Christmas music by the Teachers’ 


Chorus, Glenn C. Bainum conducting, was given on Decem- 
ber 19 and repeated on December 21 in First M. E. Church. 
Incidental solos were sung by Caroline A. French, soprano; 
M. Ethel Carlyle, alto, and Tudor Lanius, tenor. Olive 
Tuller played beautiful accompaniments. 

A concert was’ given on November 28 in Central High 
S¢hool auditorium by the Van Wyck Instrumental Quartet, 
consisting of Ruth, Loren, Rolland and Paul van Wyck. 
They were assisted by Mrs. J. A. Michaelson, soprano, with 
Helen Baker Rowe at the piano, and Ruth Morrison, reader. 

Walter Blodgett, assistant organist at St. Mark’s Pro- 

Cathedral, gave two concerts on November 30 and Decem- 
ber 14. Ar his first recital he gave a musicianly reading 
of Widor’s fifth symphony. He was assisted by Abram 
Hazenburg, bass. At his second. concert a group of Bach 
compositions were especially well done. Mr. Blodgett, with 
the assistance of Mr. Hazenburg, will have charge of the 
organ and choir during a six months’ absence abroad of 
Mr. Tower. On December 7 the cantata, The Story of 
Christmas, by H. A. Mathews, was sung by the choir, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Michaelson, Mr. Hazenburg and Mr. Sessink. 
On December 21 a carol and organ concert was given, both 
of these under Mr. Tower's direction. He also dedicated the 
new organ in Burton Heights M. EF. Church and gave an 
organ recital in Calvary Reformed Church on November 14. 

Calvin Glee Club, Seymour Swets, director, and Leonard 
Greenway, accompanist, gave a concert on December 5 in 
Central High School auditorium. Mr. Swets also sang 
several solos accompanied by Hila vanden Bosch. Others 
taking part were Milo de Vries, Cornelius Bos, Albert van 
Eerden, Alida Vanden Berge, Fred Ten Hoor, 
Meeter, Richard Rienstra and Henry Brunsting. 

The cantata, Zion, was given on December 15 by 
Choral Society of Grandville Avenue Christian 
Church. John Eikenhout is director; R. Muller, president, 
and Margaret Struiker, accompanist of the society. 

The Choral Club of Franklin Christian Reformed Church 
gave a Christmas cantata on December 15, under the di- 


the 
Reformed 


Jeanette 
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rection of A. A. Vogelsang. The president is H. van Ham, 
and the accompanist is Jacob Bolt 

At the Eastern Avenue Christian Reformed Church the 
cantata, The World’s Redeemer, was given on December 19 
by the Choral Club of which M. van Duzen is the conductor 
and John Ryskamp accompanist. 

The first public appearance of the new 
Fountain St. Baptist Church took place on December 14 
The choir, numbering forty-six mixed voices, is led by 
Emory L. Gallup, organist and director of music, and un 
der his efficient leadership is a decided addition to the mu 
sical activities of the city. 

The Cathedral Choir of Chicago pleased a large audience 
in the first of a series of four concerts at Trinity Com 
munity Church on November 25. The choir consists of 
eight voices with Ellsworth Gilbert, bass, directing, and 
Thelma Marty Gilbert, accompanying. 

The Boston Grand Opera Company, with Hazel Eden, 
soprano; Ruth Betznel, contralto; William Mitchell, tenor ; 
Rufus Northaway, baritone, and Bertram Goltra, bass, gave 
five performances at Powers’ Theater on November 2, 3, 
4, 5, and 6. Operas presented were Balfe’s Bohemian Girl 
and Verdi's Il Trovatore. 

An informal musicale was given for 150 active and as 
sociate members of the Schubert Club on December 17 at 
- Pantlind Hotel. The newly elected president, Charles 

Watkins, was in charge and J, Francis Campbe ll, musi 
ol director of the club, led group and club singing. Nathan 
Leavitt was much applauded for several violin numbers 

Liza Lehmann’s In a Persian Garden was given on No 
vember 29 by Mrs. J. A. Michaelson, soprano; Mrs. Loren 
J. Staples, contralto; William J, Fenton, tenor, and Thomas 
Heines, baritone. At the piano was Mrs. Joseph Putnam 

The Grand Rapids Conservatory of Music presented the 


vested choir of 


following pupils in recital on December 2 in the St. Cecilia 
Pg cena Nan Crawford, Gertrude Fish, Lucile Kowal 
ski, Margaret Toot, Jerome McCarthy, Ruth Morrison and 


Doris Sprague. Mrs, William H. 
on Musical Appreciation. 
paniments. 

On December 6, seventeen piano pupils of Bertha Seekell, 


Loomis gave a short talk 
Julia Krapp played the 


accom 


one of the conservatory teachers, gave a recital at het 
home. 
Carl Andersch, pianist, presented the following pupils in 


recital on November 23 in the Porter Block studio: Sylvia 
Dreisen, Fannie Vanden Berge, Elsie Lindgren, Nettie Levin 
(Continued on page 50) 
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compelled to add encores. Others appearing were Zinaida 
Jolilson, pianist, and Eugene Addison, violinist. Prof. and 
Mme. Gorsky are establishing a name for themselves among 
the leading teachers here 
Debut 

Edmund Vichnin registered a successful debut at Kimball 
Hall and won a host of admirers on Tuesday evening. Ina 
taxing program the young pianist disclosed brilliant technic, 
intelligence, style and coordination of hands and 
brains, all of which go for piano playing of high order 
It was just this that Vichnin delivered in the Bach-Busoni 
Chaconne and the Chopin B minor sonata and justly deserved 
the unbounded enthusiasm of his listeners. It would be inter 
esting to hear this young artist often 


EpMUND VICHNIN’S 


musical 


Epwarp Cottins IN HIGHLAND Park 

American pianist and composer, gave a 
recital for the Civic Music Association in Highland Park 
on Sunday afternoon, January 11, with Jacques Gordon, 


violinist, and Alfred Wallenstein, cellist 


RoSINE IN 


I<dward Collins, 


BEULAH DEMAND 


\ busy young cellist is 
the following dates during the 
Douglas Park Auditorium with Schubert Trio; 7, artist 
series of Cicero Conservatory of Music; 10, Church of 
13, Granada Hotel: 21, Zeisler Club; 28, Auditorium 
Sherwin Hotel; 30, Chicago Woman's Club 
Trio; January 1, private musicale at Geneve 

Schubert Trio; 2, Arche Club and Douglas 
Park Auditorium with the Schubert Trio. Other January 
engagements include: January 11, a concert at the Morgan 
Park Methodist Church; 12, Catholic Woman's Club; 16, 
Douglas Park Auditorium, and, 24, Catholic Woman’s Club 
of Edgewater 


who has played 
past month: December 5, 


Jeulah Rosine, 
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Theater; 29, 

with Schubert 
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CoLLecGe Notes 
gave a concert at Central 


Cuicaco MuSsIcAI 


The Chicago Musical College 
Theater this Sunday afternoon, the program of which was 
presented by artist students. The concert was broadcasted 
by the Chicago Tribune, Station WGN 

Verna Lean, student of Graham Reed, made success 
ful appearance in the performance of The Messiah, given 
by the Arion Musical Club at Milwaukee, Wis., December 29 

Inez Bringgold, of the faculty, has been appointed official 
accompanist at the Tribune WGN Station at the Drake 
Hotel 

K-velyn Flizikowski, vocal student of the college, 
Chicago on a twenty weeks’ tour of the west. 

Felix Borowski lectured on Saturday at Central 
m The Beginning of Opera 


has left 
Theater 


ALMA VoepiscH HERE 


\lma Voedisch, who spent the summer in Europe, returned 
some time ago to America and is spending a few weeks in 
Chicago, where she and her sister are well known in musi 
cal circles. While in Europe, Miss Voedisch spent some 
time in Italy, France, Germany, Switzerland and Sweden. 
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. Club on 


Janwary 15,1925 
She probably will re-enter the managerial field soon, a field 
in which she has been successful. 
KNUPFER STUpIOS 

Magdalen Massmann of the Knupfer faculty, who is on 
leave of absence this season, making a concert tour through 
the United States, was the guest of honor at Mr. Knupfer's 
last week’s interpretation class. Among those who appeared ~* 
on the program were: Sarah Goldstein, Gertrude Gartner, 
Bertha Williams, Fannie Berliss, Grace Bell, Vera Gill and 
Zelda Cohn. In addition, Lucille Cohn, junior pupil of 
\nita Alvarez Knupfer, played three groups of pieces by 
Sach, Haydn, Grieg, Chopin, MacDowell and Weidig. 

Marion Waterfall, professional pupil of Marie E. Dreier 
of the faculty of the Knupfer Studios, will give a song 
recital, January 11, at Westmont Building Hall, Westmont 
(I1l.), under the auspices of the Westmont Woman's Club. 
She will be assisted by Harry Grimes, reader, and will be 
accompanied by Marie E. Dreier 

R. H. L., conductor of the Line O' Type of The Chicago 
Tribune, invited Marie E, Dreier, of the faculty of the 
Knupfer Studios, to present two of her’songs, Frost Magic 
and Autumn Song, at the Line Program broadcasted Jan 
uary 8 The songs were sung by Eusebio Concialdi, head 
of the voice department of the Knupfer Studios, with Miss 
Dreier at the piano 

VAN Pupmu Busy 

Ruth Davidson, pupil of Arthur Van Ewyck, voice teach- 
er at the Sherwood Music School, recently sang at a ( ‘hrist 
mas party in Roseland at Palmer Park, winning much suc 


cess 


I WEYK 


BusH Conservatory Music Items 

Mary Lenore Roberts, soprano, artist-pupil of Charles W. 
Clark of Bush Conservatory, was the soloist at the Sunday 
afternoon musicale at the exclusive Allerton Club on North 
Michigan Boulevard on January 11. Miss Roberts, who is 
managing the series of musicales which have attracted much 
attention, was assisted by Robert Quick, violinist, artist- 
pupil of Richard Czerwonky of the Conservatory, and John 
Weatherholt, cellist, pupil of Walter Brauer of the same 
school. 

Helen Gloeckle, 
of Bush Conservatory, 
January 9 

Ira Schroeder, pianist, pupil of 
Conservatory, was soloist at the 
by the choir of the South Shore 
Mover, artist-pupil of the same teacher, is filling several 
concert engagements in Pennsylvania this month. 

At the first meeting of the Interpretation Class of Charles 
W. Clark, of Bush Conservatory, after the holidays, the 
program was given by four of his students: Guy Hague, 
Russell Crawford, Leola Aikman and Beulah Van Epps, 
while Mr. Clark consented to sing a group of songs and an 
aria from Elijah. 

Several of the Clark pupils have had engagements in the 
last week. Jack Ellsworth has returned from a concert trip 
in Ohio; Ruth Metcalf, contralto, winner of the Clark 
scholarship, was soloist at the banquet of the Women's 
Association of Commerce; Guy Hague, with Mr. Clark’s 
accompanist, Lillian Jackson, gave a program at the Lar 
rabee, Ky., Y. M. C. A., assisted by John Weatherholt, 
cellist of Bush Conservatory. 

Irmgard Blume, contralto, artist-pupil of Bush Conserva 
tory, has been engaged as soloist at the luncheon of the 
Women’s Church Federation Protectorate at the Hotel Sher 
man, January 31. Mrs. Blume comes from Berlin, where 
she has sung in opera. 

Justine Wegener, of the Bush Conservatory faculty, pre- 
sented a number of her pupils in a concert at the Lincoln 
January 6 

Louise St, JoHN WestTerRveELT Stupio RECITAL 

Edna Lawson, contralto, and Fannie Unger, soprano, as- 
sisted by Mary Allen, pianist, furnished the program last 
week for the regular Saturday afternoon studio musicale 
given by the class of Louise St. John Westervelt. Miss 
Lawson's offerings were by Gaul, Cadman, Kramer and 
Clokey, and Miss Unger rendered selections by Handel, 
Cadman, Rogers, Curran and Fergus 

Civic Music Associations’ CONVENTION 

Inasmuch as the sessions of the Civic Music Associations 
from the various cities in the Middle West, which held their 
second annual convention in Chicago this week, were not 
concluded in time for mention in this letter, a complete 
review will appear in next week's issue of the Musica 
Courter. While here the delegates were guests of Harrison 
& Harshbarger, the originators of the civic movement. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

The preliminary contests for appearance at the mid- 
winter concert at Orchestra Hall, February 10, took place 
during the past week. The final contest of pianists selected 
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will take place Saturday afternoon, January 17, at Kimball 
Hall. The selections played will be the Liszt A major, 
Arensky and Henselt concertos. 

Sallie Pearl Smith, pianist, student of Allen Spencer, is 
teacher of piano at the Oklahoma College for Women, 
Chickasha, Okla. Wayne Spaulding, also a student of Allen 
Spencer, has accepted the position of teacher of piano at 
Greenville: College, Greenville, III 

Berenice Violle McChesney, pianist, artist-student of 
Heniot Levy and member of the Conservatory faculty, will 
appear as soloist for the Lyon & Healy Artist Series dur- 
ing the week of January 19. Mrs. McChesney will include 
in her program her own Dixie Yankee Doodle Transcrip- 
tion and the Etude Badinage by Heniot Levy. 

Mark Oster RECOVERS 

Mark Oster announces that he has completely recovered 
from his recent illness and has another class in preparation 
for a recital which will be given in the near future. 

CuicaGo PHILHARMONIC CONSERVATORY 

This office has been officially informed that the Chicago 
Philharmonic Conservatory of Music is now conducted and 
controlled by Alexander Zukovsky as president and Isadore 
L. Buchhalter as dean, assisted by a faculty of equal merit 
in its several departments. Its broad progressive business 
policy will now be continuous. The complete personnel of 
its faculty will be annaunced later. It also retains its orig- 
inal location in the Kimball Building. 

SyMPHONY CONCERT 
__ Review of this week’s concert of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra will be found in the editorial columns. 
MUHLMANN SCHOOL OF OPERA 

Professional pupils of Adolf Muhlmann have appeared 
on several musical programs recently. Berte Long, con- 
tralto, was invited to sing at the dedication service at the 
Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati, O., on November 28. 
Right after her appearance she was engaged for a concert, 
to be given some time in January. She received favorable 
press comments in two Cincinnati papers. The Post said: 
“Berte Long, of Chicago, alto, was guest soloist. By reason 
of her extraordinary range, she was able to render the solos 
for all voices, and because of the rare quality of her voice, 
she interpreted the selections with fine faithfulness to the 
intention of the composer.” The Cincinnati Israelite had 
the following: “In addition, Berte Long, promine nt Chicago 
artist, has been brought to Cincinnati to assist as soloist. 
Miss Long is by training and sentiment peculiarly fitted for 
the honor that is being conferred upon her.” 

On December 7, Miss Long and Isadore T. Mishkin, 
baritone, were soloists for the Mendelssohn Walpulgisnacht 
at the E ighth Street Theater, given by the F reiheit Singing 
Society. Hyacinth Glomski, who is the musical director of 
the Medill High School Glee Club, became a member of 
the Muhlmann opera class after attending two of the public 
performances of the Muhlmann Opera School. On Decem- 
ber 19 she directed the comic opera, Pinafore, at the Herzl 
School auditorium, with ten soloists and a chorus of fifty-six. 

MusicaL News ITEMS 

On December 30, Rudolph Magnus gave a program of 
songs for the Kiwanis Club of Elkhart, Ind., in the ballroom 
of the Hotel Elkhart. The occasion was Ladies’ Night, 
and the large ballroom was filled with an appreciative and 
enthusiastic audience. He was assisted by his mother, Mrs. 
Florence R. Magnus, as accompanist, and his pupil, Edith 
McMichael, soprano, of South Bend, Ind., who responded 
at the last moment to an emergency call to take the place of 
another artist. On January 23 Mr. Magnus will give a 
recital for the South Bend Woman’ s Club and on February 
2 for the Englewood Woman’s Club of Chicago. 

Items from Nora Loraine Olin’s studio: Joy Cutler, one 
of the voice teachers in the Ohio University at Athens, O., 
has been coaching songs with Nora Loraine Olin during 
the holiday vacation, for a recital to be given in the Uni- 
versity course. Mebelle Lovene gave two recitals in West- 
ern lowa during her vacation. Oledine Wood, soprano at 
the Céngregational Church at Ottawa, IIL, did the solo work 
in the cantata there and also assisted in the Christmas serv- 
ice in the Episcopal church of the same city. Hazel Meis- 
terling was the alto soloist in the Christmas cantata given 
by the River Forest Presbyterian quartet. Mrs. Winni 
fred Q. Doswell was soloist in three Christmas performances 
in Elmhurst, Ill. Effie Hansen sang the soprano solos at the 
Christmas service in the Logan Square Baptist Church and 
also in the Bethel Temple on Washington Boulevard. Mrs. 
Atha Rader was the mezzo-soprano in the Christmas can- 
tata given at Elmhurst Christ Church and the Rev. Fred 
Harrison sang the tenor solos. Pauline Willfong (Polly 
Willis) gave a Christmas program at the KYW station 
during the holidays. JEANNETTE Cox. 


A “13” Huss Music Club Meeting 


A rather odd combination of thirteens occurred in con- 
nection with the last meeting of the Huss Music Study 
Club at the Huss studio in Steinway Hall on December 13. 
The date was December 13, the studio is number 13, the 
program began at 3.13 promptly, and there were 13 students 
who gave a very artistic program. 

The reviewer could find nothing unlucky on the program 
except that out of sixteen students announced to appear 
three were absent on account of illness. An extra number 
of interest was the recital of three of his poetic and fanciful 
fairy tales by Douglas Stewart Walker, for which Mr. Huss 
improvised a delicately poetic background. 

The work of the piano and vocal students reflected great 
credit on Mr. and Mrs. Huss’ artistic instruction. 

Outstanding numbers were George Armstrong's virile 
and brilliant interpretation of the second and third move- 
ments of the Schumann concerto, Lillian Loewe’s impas- 
sioned playing of Chopin’s B flat minor scherzo, and Mar- 
garet Bliss’ poetic conception of his third ballade, as well 
as Charles Ames’ deeply felt performance of the first 
movement of Beethoven’s Appassionata sonata. Minnie 
Alvanos sang with poise and dignity, handling her rich 
voice with skill in Hasse’s difficult Ritornerai fra poco; 
Gertrude Coots, with a voice of possibilities, was effective 
in songs by Scott and Foote, Irene Parslow showed fine 
phrasing and distinct enunciation in two Grieg songs, and 
Mary Bush gave songs by Brahms and Reichardt with a 
peculiarly charming tone color. Manuel Steinberg, Vernice 
Nicholson. and William Craig did creditable work in 


Chopin’s C sharp minor polonaise, C sharp minor valse, and 
flat nocturne, 


respectively, 
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TOSCA; 


MACBETH’S LUCIA AND MASON’S MIMI SUPERB 


Madame Butterfly, Aida, the Juggler, Traviata, Trovatore and Rigoletto Repeated, With Excellent Casts 





MADAME ButterFly, JANUARY 4 (MATINEE) 

Chicago, January 10.—Madame Butterfly was repeated, 
with the same cast heard previously, at the popular- priced 
Sunday matinee, with Mason, Hackett and Rimini again 
achieving their former success and Polacco reading the 
score beautifully. 

Tosca, JANUARY 5 

The last performance this season of Tosca was as inter- 
esting as the four preceding presentations. Tosca has been 
given five times this season and each time Muzio has proven 
one of the greatest Toscas that has ever graced the stage 
of the Auditorium. A new Cavaradossi was made known 
in the person of Fernand Ansseau. The distinguished Bel- 
gian tenor has added two Italian roles this season to his 
repertory—that of Avito in L’Amore, in which he won the 
admiration of the public and the praise of the critics, and 
now Cavaradossi, in which part he also deserves to be 
extolled for the richness of his tone and the intelligence of 
his interpretation. A modest man, Ansseau may today be 
regarded among the luminaries of the Chicago Civic Opera. 
Baklanoff was the Scarpia and, as ever, found the part 
much to his liking. Moranzoni conducted. 


LA Boneme, JANUARY 6. 

The opera is not always the thing; the manner in which 
it is rendered has quite a little to do with its reception. 
This truth was manifested at the repetition of La Boheme 
with a cast worthy of the Auditorium and of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, while at its first presentation this season the 
cast was one that deserved severe criticism. A good Mimi, 
a fine Rodolfo and a clever Musette are necessary to make 
La Boheme enjoyable. The roles of Mimi and Rodolfo are 
supposed to be “fat” parts, ready-made, and Italian opera 
singers have an idea that any soprano or tenor can be suc 
cessful in them. Their judgment in this is quite erroneous, 


as was proven this season at the Auditorium when La 
Boheme was first presented. 

Edith Mason succeeded Mary McCormic in the role of 
Mimi. Mason, the possessor of one of the most glorious 


voices of the day, has been very much missed here. She 
returned in a role that should be hers whenever La Boheme 
is presented, and sang herself into the hearts of her ad- 
mirers through the manner in which she voiced the part 
She was much feted and rightly so. Charles Hackett, al 
though recently crippled vocally by a slight attack of ton- 
sillitis, had recovered sufficiently to put to shame his prede- 
cessors in the role of Rodolfo which he ax with telling 
accent and acted in a meritorious manner. Gladys Swarthout 
essayed the role of Musette for the first time. The part of 
Musette is written for a soprano and Miss Swarthout is a 
mezzo. True, the Waltz Song was transposed half a tone, 
but even then its high altitudes compelled the young singer 
to force her voice beyond its limit. This is regrettable as 
Miss Swarthout is one of the best singers in the rostrum 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company today. Being a good 
musician, she sang well and was so great an improvement 
over her predecessor that one was happy to hear real singing. 
Visually, too, she looked charming in most becoming gowns. 
Her Musette, nevertheless, was not a Parisian grisette. It 
was more a young lady who had escaped from a convent 
for an evening’s merriment—one who tried to be naughty 
and yet one who needed no chaperon to keep her on the 
right path. In justice to the young singer, it must be added 
here that the majority of the public and music reviewers 
of the daily press did not share the views of this reporter, 
as her success at the hands of her hearers was emphatic and 
the comment of the press most eulogious. 

Rimini was again Marcello, and he contributed in no 
small measure to the good ensemble of the performance. 
Trevisan, in his usual double roles of Benoit and Alcindoro, 
was extremely comical. Moranzoni’s tactful reading of the 
score helped in making the performance meritorious. 

Awa, JANuARY 7 (MATINEE) 

The management is crowding performances into the last 
two weeks of the season at the Auditorium. Extra matinees 
have been added, and one of the most enjoyable was that 
of Aida, given on Wednesday afternoon with Muzio in the 
title role. 


Lucia, JANUARY 7 
Owing to the sudden illness of Toti Dal Monte, the role 
of Lucia, in which she was to make her re-entry here after 


several weeks’ absence, during which she sang at the Metro- 
politan, was entrusted to that delightful American soprano, 
Florence Macbeth. A capacity audience was on hand, which 
feted the young diva rapturously at the close of each scene 
and brought her before the curtain many times at the con- 
clusion of the Mad Scene. Technically excellent, she voiced 
the part superbly, with the lone exception of one top note, 
which was not quite as meaty as it should have been but 
which in no way marred her performance. Her presentation 
was that of a great artist and a consummate singer. Her 
singing of the Mad Scene thrilled her hearers, all of whom 
were happy to demonstrate their keen admiration and love 
for this unassuming young artist, who for several seasons 
has proven one of the trump cards among the coloraturas of 
the company. Why import a Pareto and others when 
America boasts of a Macbeth? Americans should be given 
a chance when they are on a par with foreigners, and among 
the coloraturas heard’ this season at the Auditorium with 
the company Florence Macbeth stands ace high. Her popu- 
larity this season knows no limit and she should be billed 
oftener next season, as she always gives entire satisfaction. 

Edgar of Ravenswood was entrusted for the first time this 
season to a tenor who can sing the role as it should be sung. 
The new interpreter was Tito Schipa, who, in fine fettle, 
gave of his very best, and that the sextet went as well as 
it did was due largely to Schipa’s magnificent rendition, A 
master singer, he delivered as fine a singing lesson as any 
student could desire, and he disclosed his voice in all its 
richness and power. The tempestuous demonstration of the 
audience was a just reward for his beautiful singing and well 
conceived interpretation of a role that had heen mutilated 
by other tenors at previous performances. Rimini sang and 
acted well the role of Ashton, meeting with his customary 
success. Mojica was a well voiced and well groomed Lord 





Arthur, and Lazzari, Kerr and Oliviero were the supporting 
singers. 

Cimini-got every ounce of vitality out of the orchestra 
men, who played with vigor. The gifted conductor could not 
however, awaken enthusiasm from the tired chorus, the 
anemic tones of which could not pierce through the orchestra 

THE 

Due to a sudden indisposition of Fernand Ansseau, Wer 
ther, which was to have had its last performance on Thurs 
day evening, was postponed to another date and the Juggler 


Juceier, JANuAry 8 


with Mary Garden and Edouard Cotreuil in the leads, was 
given. Polacco conducted. 
TRAVIATA, JANUARY 9 
A sold-out house greeted Muzio as Violetta in Traviata 
In glorious voice, she delighted her numerous admirers, who 
feted her to the echo. Schipa, in excellent form,: sang de 


lightfully the music given to Alfredo, and Schwarz repeated 


his splendid interpretation of Germont, Sr. Cimini con 
ducted. 
Trovatore, JANUARY 10 (MATINEE) 
The last performance this season of Trovatore brought 


forth Muzio, Homer, Lamont and Rimini in the leads At 
the conductor’s desk was that young wizard of the baton, 
Henry G. Weber, who shared with the principals in th 
success of the performance. 
Ricotetro, JANUARY 10 

Macbeth, Hackett and Formichi 
the popular priced performance of 
Macbeth adorable 


honors of 
Saturday 


divided the 
Rigoletto on 
Gilda, both as to 


evening. is an voice 
and action; Hackett, an aristocrat on and off the stage, was 
noble as the Duke, singing the part superbly; Formichi’s 
stentorian tones made his Rigoletto an*object of admiration 
for all those who are impressed by the beauty of a voice 


Henry G. Weber, who conducted the matinee performance 

of Trovatore, wielded the baton over the destinies of another 

Verdi opera and did it in a manner entirely to his credit 
Rene Deven 


Griffes Group on the Highroad 


Lucy Gates, soprano; Olga Steeb, piano, and Sascha 
Jacobinoff, violin, are the Griffes Group. They called 
themselves that because they not only admired the works 
of Charles T. Griffes, whose untimely death a few year 
ago deprived America of one of its most promising crea 
tive artists, but they also admired his essentially American 


aims and ideals, because they each stand for exactly similar 


aims and purposes. Each year this combination has been 
gathering momentum, and now again they are touring “all 
over the place” from Denver. East. It has added two dat 
to its tour since the New Year—Chatham, Canada, and 
Merion, Pa., and already dates are being closed for next 


tour. 
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DUX, CLAIRE: Provincetown, R. l., Jan 1 
Detroit, Mich., Jan. 17 MELLISH, MARY 
ENESCO, GEORGES Asheville N. C., Jan. 22. 
New Haven, Conn., Jan. 15 Albany, N. Y., Jan. 27 
Chicago, Ill., Jan. 23-24 MIDDLETON, ARTHUR 
Lincoln, Nebr., Jan. 26 Saginaw, Mich., Jan. 20 
ERROLLE, ae N STRING QU ARTET 
Ww ashington, D. Ja 6 La Crosse Jan, 23 
FARNAM, LYNNWOOD N. Y. SY MPHONY: 
Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 22. Wilmington, Del., Jan 26 
FLESCH, CARL: Daytono Beach, Fia., Jan. 28 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 23 NORTHRUP, Mz ARGARET 
Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 29 Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Jan. 15 
FLONZALEY QUARTET NOVAES, GUIOMAR: 


Boston, aioe. ~™ 15. Norton, Mass., Jan. 21. 
Hanover, N Jan. 16 Middlebury, Vt., Jan. 23. 
Pittsfield, Nass. Jan 17 PAT SEBO, JZEE 

Atlanta, Ga. Pomona, Cal., Jan. 19 


Ja 
GABRILOWITSC ti, “OSSIP: 
Harrisburg, Pa., Jan 15. 


Redlands, C al., Jan. 20 
San Diego, Cal., Jan. 22 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 18, Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 24. 

Fargo, N. ~ Jan 28 POWELL, JOHN: 

Winnipeg, Jan. 29 Welle sley, Mass. ,Jan. 22. 
GIANNINI, bu 'SOLINA TER, RUDOLPH: 

Columbia, S. C., Jan. 1 Reolen. Wis., Jan. 28. 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan *, 22. RICHARDS, LEWIS: 
Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 29. St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 22 
GIGLL, BE NIAMINO: neat Minn., Jan. 23 

W ashington, D. 5 RUBIN oF fe ERNA: 
GOODSON, KATHARINE: Oakland, Cal., Jan. 19. 
Berlin, Ger., Jan. 16 Sacramento, Cal., Jan. 22 
Vienna, Aust., Jan. 19, 21 Los Angeles, Cal., Jan, 29 
Munich, Ger., Jan. 24. RUSSIAN CHOIR: 
Brussels, Belgium, Jan. 27. Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan, 15. 
GRADOVA, GITTA: Ashland, O., Jan. 16. 
Staunton, Va., Jan. 16. Lafayette, Ill., Jan. 17. 
Montreal, Can., a 22. Ann Arbor, Mich., Jan. 19. 
GRAVEURE, LOUIS: Appleton, Ill., Jan. 23 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 16 Rockford, IIL, Jan, 24 
Montclair, N. J., Jan. 16. SALMOND, F EL IX: 
Stamford, Conn., Jan. 17. Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 
HAGAR, EMILY STOKES Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 1 
Johnstown, Pa, Jan. 22 Toronto, Can., Jan. 1 
HARVARD, SUE: SEGALL, ARNO: 


Detroit, Mich., . 18. Savannah, Ga 21 
wg bans y ETHY! SHAVITCH, VL ADIMIR: 
ton, Mas Jan. 27. London, Eng., Jan. 18. 
HEMPEL, FRIEDA: SMITH, ETHELYNDE: 
Plainfield, N. Jen pam, 29. Mobile, Ala., Jan. 21 


Atlanta, AG Jan. 24. 
SPALDING, ALBERT: 
Shamokin, Pa., Jan. 16 
Ames, Ia., Jan. 23 
Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 27. 
Carthage, Ill., Jan. 28. 


Passaic, N. J., Jan. 20. 
HESS, MYRA: 
Mt. Vernon, O., Jan. 15 

Columbus, O., Jan. 16 
Cincinnati, ms. Jan. 19. 
Dobbs Ferry, N N. Y., _ 22. 


Boston, Mass. Jar STANLEY, HELEN: 
HINSHAW'S MARRIAGE OF ~ Wellesley, Mass., Jan. 22. 
FIGARO : ' Plainfield, N. J., Jan. 27. 
nahiimington, Del, Jan " STIRES, LOUISE HOMER: 
Toledo. O., ion. 36. Pittsburgh, Py Jan 22 
Booneville, Mo., Jan. 19. ; Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan: 26 
Jefferson City, “Mo, Jan. 20 rIFFANY, MARIE: 


Pittsburgh, , Jan. 22. Shamokin, Pa., Jan. 16 

Brooklyn, 
HOWELL, 

East Ora J., Jan. 26 
KINDLER, S: 

reac Pa., Jan. 25. 
KREMER, ISA: 

Chicago, Til., Jan. 18 
LAMOND: 

Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 22 


Pietro Yon’s Success on Tour 
fall tour, has 


Chambersburg, Pa., Jan. 17. 
Elyria, O., Jan. 26 
VON DOHNANYI: 
Chicago, Ill., Jan. 18. 
VREELAND, JEANNETTE 
Guelph, Can., Jan. 26, 
WHITEMAN’S ORCHESTRA 


Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 15. 





Pietro Yon, who recently concluded a busy ta 
enjoyed enthusiastic receptions everywhere. His most re- 
cent appearances were at Sunbury, Pa., where he played 
before an audience of over 1600, his success being so pro- 
nounced that the audience kept him playing many encores. 

He played at the Withrow High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
under the auspices of the Southern Ohio ( ‘hapter, A. G. O., 
of which the Cincinnati Inquirer said: “The standard of 
excellence which Mr. Yon’s recitals established on former 
occasions in Cincinnati was maintained in his program 
yesterday. The Bach Prelude and Fugue in A minor was 
given a magnificent rendition, brilliant in execution and 
satisfying to the most discriminating musicians present. 
His brilliant Second Concert Study concluded a program 
remarkable for its superb technic, almost incredible facility 
in pedaling and beauty of concept.’ 

A combined organ and choral program was rendered at 
the Tabernacle Presbyterian Church in Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Tabernacle choir, led by Fred N. Morris, sang ex- 
quisitely The Gesu Bambino and Christ Triumphant, two 
Yon compositions. The organ numbers elic ited the follow- 
ing comments from the Indianapolis Star: “Mr. Yon stands 
as one of the master organists of today. He has no su- 
periors in some particular phases of his work, in fact no 
equals, and as a composer he is one of the interesting 
moderns.” 


He played at the De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind., 
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where he was taken into the bosom of the 
made a member of the Phi Mu Alpha Association. Of his 
performance the Daily Banner said: “There is a fervor 
and an intensity in his playing w hich bespeak the Latin in 
his makeup. Yon’s technic is impeccable, absolutely flawless. 
His Bach playing is delightful; the dignified cantankerous 
old cantor of Leipsic unbends and becomes most graceful 
and amiable under Yon’s fleet fingers and feet.’ 

Mr. Yon had the unique experience of playing his heavy 
program and ten encores on an organ of nine stops at 
Providence Convent, at St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. After 
the concert he assured the Mother Superior he had used 
every available combination in the instrument. 

Mr. Yon’s next tour begins February 1 and covers the 


institution and 


Middle West exclusively. 
GRAND RAPIDS 
(Continued from page 47) 
Blanche Kime, Helen Corbin, Mrs. R. C. Wilcox, Dorothy 


Haynes, Mildred Dunham, Audrey Wright, Sadie Spoelstra, 
Alida Vanden Berge and Mildred Trowbridge. 

About sixty pupils took part in three recitals given by 
Sadie Spoelstra, Katherine Kriekard and Mrs. Niel Sayles, 
assistant teachers in the Andersch Piano School, of which 


Arthur Andersch is director 
Augusta Rasch Hake, pianist, gave the first of a series of 
pupils’ recitals at her home studio on December 7. 


Pupils of the Braden-Brown School of Music presented 
a Christmas playlet, The Rehearsal, at the Ladies’ Literary 
Club House on December 13. 

The Paul Seeds Concert Band made its first public ap- 
pearance at the Armory on December 18. It is compesed of 
local talent and is directed by Paul Seeds, an experienced 
bandman, who has recently moved here from Columbus, O. 
Kathryn Strong, contralto, assisted with two groups. 

A delightful musicale was given at the home Mrs. 
Ellis on December 2, Mrs. Harry 
FE. Vogelback, of Chicago and Grand Rapids, furnished 
piano numbers; Mrs. William J. Fenton, soprano, sang two 
groups, and Roderick White played several violin numbers. 

William Shakspere II is coming to the city twice monthly 
from Chicago to teach a class of vocal pupils. 

A. A. Biferno, solo flutist, was married on December 
29 to Loretta Kurz. Kathryn Strong, contralto, will be 
married to Walter Gutekunst on January 15. 

Peter J. Frank, formerly of this city, prominent in or- 
chestra and band circles both here and on the Pacific coast, 


Ralph 
Osborne and Mrs. W. 


died on December 4 in San Diego. Royal A. Chappel, 
young pianist and composer, died in this city on Decem- 
ber 1 a, 2. 





NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 








THURSDAY, JANUARY 15 


Philharmonic Orchestra, evening.........+0.06e-s008 Carnegie Hall 
Lawrence Schauffler, piano recital, afternoon......... Aeolian Hall 
Singers Club of New York, evening. ......c-serecess Aeolian Hall 
Catherine Newsome-Jewell, song recital, evening...... Town Hall 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 16 
Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon.........-..++.++ Carnegie Hall 
Roland Hayes, song recital, evening............ese0. Carnegie Hall 
Adalbert Ostendorff, piano recital, afternoon.......... Aeolian Hall 
Landowska, harpsichord and piano recital, evening....Aeolian Hall 
Emilio de Gogorza, song recital, BORNE 5 vce odtan'ee Town Hall 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 17 
Moriz Rosenthal, piano recital, afternoon........... Carnegie Hall 
Philharmonic Orchestra, evening..........6-+0+e005 Carnegie Hall 
Deyo-Enesco-Kindler, afternoon .........00..00eeeeeeeed Aeolian Hall 
Lydia Maltzeva, song recital, evening .....-Aeolian Hall 


City Music League, evening...............- At Meee: Town Hall 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 18 
Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon........... 
John McCormack, song recital, evening......... 


Hall 
Carnegie Hall 





Samuel Dushkin, violin recital, afternoon .-Aeolian Hall 
Franco-American Musical Society, evening.............. Aeolian Hall 
Pablo Casals, cello recital, afternoon..............66.. Town Hall 
MONDAY, JANUARY 19 
Fritz Kreisler, violin recital, evening..................Carnegie Hall 
Nadia Boulanger, piano recital, evening..............++. Town Hall 
New York Trio, evening } ronetaweeen Aeolian Hall 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 20 
Zathureczky, violin recital, evening..............005 Carnegie Hall 
Cecile de Horvath, piano recital, afternoon........... Aeolian Hall 
Flonzaley Quartet, everning..........seeseeeesevceee Aeolian Hall 
Max Barnett, piano recital, evening............+e+ees08 Town Hall 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 21 
State Symphony Orchestra, evening............++0+: Carnegie Hall 
Wellington Smith, song recital, afternoon ..Aeolian Hall 
Winifred MacBride, piano recital, evening.. -Aeolian Hall 
Margaret Sittig, violin recital, evening. -Town Hall 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 22 
Symphony Society of New York, afternoon... ...-Carnegie Hall 
Philharmonic Orchestra, evening sseeeeseee Carnegie Hall 
Robert Imandt, violin recital, evening...........60e+0+ Aeolian Hall 
Os-Ke-Non-Ton, song recital, evening....-...sseseeeees Town Hall 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 23 


..Carnegie Hall 


Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon 38 . 
ede Carnegie Hall 


Symphony Society of New York, evening nek 


Lea Lubochutz, violin recital afternoon. 5 Wires wich Aeolian Hall 
Helen Lubarski, song recital, evening. . a eA a Aeolian Hall 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 24 
Symphony Concert for Young People, afternoon......Carnegie Hall 
Children’s Concert morning and afternoon ...-Aeolian Hall 
Ernest Hutcheson, piano recital, evening.............. Aeolian Hall - 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 
Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon......... oot 0 Ge arnegie Hall 
Socrate Barozzi, violin recital, evening... .....+.-Carnegie Hall 
Symphony Society of New York, afternoon.........+.. Aeolian Hall 
Chamber Music by Igor Stravinsky, evening.........../ Aeolian Hall 
Edna Thomas, song recital, evening....... .Booth Theater 
d MONDAY, JANUARY 26 
Ethe] Leginska, piano recital, evening.. .Carnegie Hall 
Philharmonic String Quartet, evening -Aeolian Hall 
Daisy Jean, cello recital, evening............. .Town Hall 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 27 
State Symphony Orchestra, afternoon................ Carnegie Hall 
Viado Kolitsch, violin recital, evening Carnegie Hall 
Ruth Rodgers, song recital, afternoon. .Aeolian Hall 
Adele Verne, piano recital, evening............. .Aeolian Hall 
Rose and Ottilie Sutro, two piano recital, evening. . -Town Hall 


WEDNESDAY, 
Philharmonic Orchestra, evening. 


JANUARY 2 
.. Carnegie Hall 


Arthur Friedheim, piano recital, afternoon.......... -Aeolian Hall 
Bachaus, piano recital, evening. (igoksnceatay Aeolian Hall 
James Woodside, song recital, ev ening. Min eee testa Town Hall 
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John Powell With Wolfsohn Bureau Next 
Season 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc., announces that John 
Powell, American pianist and composer, will be under its 
management, beginning with the season of 1925-1926, for 
an extensive tour. 


Mr. Powell was born in Richmond, Va., in 1882. He is 
a graduate of the University of Virginia and a member 
of the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity. He is also an honorary 
member of the Society Astromique de France, in recogni- 
tion of his services in the field of scientific thought. 

Mr. Powell made his professional debut in Berlin in 
1908 after five years’ preparation under the famous Vien- 
nese master, Theodor Leschetizky. After appearances in 
Vienna, Paris and London, he came to America in 1913 
and won instant recognition from the critics as a virtuoso 
of outstanding significance. 

In 1920 he toured Europe with the New York Sym- 
peer Orchestra, playing his widely popular Rhapsodie 

egre. In the double capacity of soloist and composer 
Mr. Powell revealed to the skeptical Old World the fact 
that America’s claim to a national idiom deserved con- 
sideration. At the concert.given in Rome, Alfredo Casella 
declared: “The Negro Rhapsody more impressed the audi- 
ence than any other piece on the program. For once, a 
European audience has heard American music of clear, 
immediately recognizable and stimulating voice.” 

As a composer Mr. Powell’s inspiration takes its root 
in the soil of his native land. As a pianist his extraor- 
dinary gifts and pleasing personality have won for him 
a following throughout the country which never misses an 
opportunity to hear him play and pay tribute to this 
distinguished American artist. Mr. Powell’s reputation in 
concert work has been steadily growing, for he is known 
as a pianist whose playing gives genuine delight, and has 
led to his devoting more and more of his time to concerts 
and recitals, 


Karsavina to Return in 1925-26 With Own Ballet 


When Thamar Karsavina, who made her first American 
tour this past fall, the latest dancer and one of the greatest 
from Russia to triumph in this country, returns to the 
United States next December, she will come at the head of 
a full company. American lovers of the dance will then 
have an opportunity to see her surrounded by a ballet, a 
treat that only those who saw her with Bolm’s ballet In- 
time in Chicago had this season. New York music critics 
expressed the desire to see Mme. Karsavina in a large com- 
pany, while they praised her for her bility to give a pro- 
gram of dances which necessitated her appearing eight or 
nine times in a single evening. 

The company which will surround Mme. Karsavina will 
be selected by herself, some of the preliminary arrange- 
ments having been made before leaving for Europe last 
month, Pierre Vladimiroff, her dancing partner, who won 
for himself an outstanding success and reputation on his 
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tour with Mme. Karsavina, will again be with her on her 
tour next season. 





ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





(Continued from page 40) 


Kratzer, soprano, with a mixed quartet, sang The Song of 
Christmas, M. 

New Ulm, Minn., December 29.—On the evening of 
December 18, at Dr. Martin Luther College Music Hall, a 
concert was given under the direction of Prof. Emil D. 
Backer. Those taking part were Esther Buenger, Bertha 
Wilbrecht, Prof. A, Schaller, Kurt Oswald, Prof. E. Backer, 
Emma Roeder, Irma Hoffmann, Laura Meyer, Luella Ross 
and Angelica Glaeser. K. 

Omaha, Nebr., December 29.—On the afternoon of 
December 28, in the First Presbyterian Church, the American 
Guild of Organists, Nebraska chapter, combined its choirs 
of twenty-seven churches of Omaha and Council Bluffs in 
a Christmas carol service. The conductors were Ben Stan- 
ley and J. H. Simms of the Episcopal Churches. Louise 
Shadduck Zabriskie, organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church, and Martin Bush, organist of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, had charge of the orchestra and the organ. 
About 1900 were packed in the church and Sunday school 
room for this unique service. 

Paris, Tex., January The Central Presbyterian 
Church’s morning service on December 21 was unusually 
interesting. An excellent vocal solo was rendered by Mrs. 
George Sloan. Mrs. Lowery and Mr. Davis were heard in 
a violin duet and Corrine Dargon-Brooks, organist-director, 
presided at the organ. The evening service introduced the 
cantata, The Story of Christmas, by Alexander 
Matthews. 

Corinne Dargon-Brooks presented her piano students at 
her studio on the afternoon of December 13 in a Christmas 
musicale. Those taking part were Helen Blair, Maralene 
Lummus, Sarah E. Fitzgerald, Margaret Billingsly, Eleanor 
Scott, Emma L. Walker, Eva L. Hamblin, Ola M. Denman, 
Mary S. Hudson, Martha Floyd, Melva Hayes, Agnes Den- 
man, Helen Montgomery, Virginia Baxter, Edith Johnson, 
Kathryn Tolbert, Bernie Justiss-Sheffield, Lucile Gatlin, 
Mary P. Norris, Pauline Bledsoe and Mamie Shappard. Y. 

Philadelphia, Pa. (See letter on another page.) 

Providence, R. I. (See letter on another page.) 

Ridgewood, N. J., December 21.—Elly Ney, pianist, 
was heard on December 5 in the opening concert of the 
sixth season of the Ridgewood Recital Course, under direc- 
tion of Edwin B. Lilly. : 


St. Louis, Mo. (See letter on another page.) 





Whitehill for Cleveland 
Clarence Whitehill, baritone, will appear as soloist with 
the Cleveland Orchestra ni Cleveland on January 29 and 30. 


51 
Cecilia Hansen Touring Middle West 


Cecilia Hansen, violinist, who has been having tremendous 
success on the Pacific Coast, after her appearances in Ha 
vana early in January, is touring the Middle West, playing 
in Springfield, Ohio, January 13; Columbus, January 16, 
and Dayton, January 19. Miss Hansen has already been re 
engaged for another Pacific Coast tour next season 


Seleciaen Wins Praise in Erie 
Joyce Bannerman, a young American soprano, sang re 


cently in Erie, Pa., after which her manager, Annie Fried 
berg, received the following letter from Harry B. Vincent, 
conductor of the Erie (Pa.) Symphony Orchestra 

Erie, Pa., December 28, 1924 


Dear Miss Friedberg: 
iss Bannerman delighted a packed house Sunday both with her 
singing and her personality. Her voice seemed very light, but she 
sang with excellent style and unusually excellent diction and she cet 
tainly pleased our people who were most enthusiastic in their recalls 
(Signed) Hagry B, Vincent 


Garrison to Sing i in Home City 

Mabel Garrison, soprano, 

ton, D. C., on January 29, 
more on January 30. 


will give a recital in Washing 
and in her home city of Balti 


Chicago to Hear Matzenauer 


Margaret Matzenauer, of the Metropolitan Opera, 

















will 
sing in Chicago, January 20, and in Nashville, Tenn., on 
January 30. 
5 | 
SUMMY’S CORNER | 
} 
A bright and interesting NEW recital number for piano } 
NORRLAND-SCHERZO 
(Gomare- Dans) 
H. Smidt- Gregor 
Price, $.60 
The possibility of the artistic development of Old 
Folk Tunes is again ably demonstrated. This number 
is evolved from an Old Folk melody popular in the 
| province of Norrland, in Sweden, It is a cheerful theme 
| With attractive tonal contrasts and strongly accented 
rhythm, It should grow to be very popular. 
An excellent Two-Piano number | 
PRELUDE MILITAIRE } 
| (S. Rachmaninoff—Op. 23, No. 5) | 
Arranged for Two ewe Hands 
Edouard Resesibers 
Price, $1.50 
This is an arrangement of the famous Prelude that 
will be welcomed by all pianists. It is skillfully done 
and gives added beauty and brilliance to this always 
inspiring number 
(The usual discount to Teachers) 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., PUBLISHERS 
429 South Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ili. 




















NEW YORK COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED 1878 


114-116 East 85th Street 

TER R CLASSES in PIANO under AUGUST 
nder 

Ro VIOLIN-HANS LETZ; THEO 


VOCAL_-CARL A Y 
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Carl Hein—Directors—Au 
All branches of music leadin ng to ion and de; 
FRAEMCKE commencing Octobe 
and COMPOSITION—Prof. Dr. 
other eminent instructors. 
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Ninety Artist-Instructors 
John J. Hattstaedt, President. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 


Catalog Mailed Free 


Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 
Associate Directors. 





ginners and advanced students. 
Bery! Rubinstein 
Nathan Fryer 
Victor de Gomez 


John Peirc 


Mr. 
String Orchestra. 


For Information write MRS. FRANKLYN B. 





Ohe Cileteland Justitute of ()usir 


ERNEST BLOCH, Director- 


Music itself, not books about music, is the foundation of the complete courses offered for be- 
On the faculty of twenty- a ol educators are such artists as 


Charlotte Demuth Williams 
Andre de Ribaupierre : 
Bloch himself conducts several lecture courses and directs the Institute Chorus and 
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YOUR VOCAL TEACHER 


“THE SECRETS OF SVENGALI’’ 
By J. H. DUVAL 
And You Can't Be Fooled 


$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Publisher—JAMES T. WHITE & CO. 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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A Complete School of Music 


Instrumental Voice Culture Opera Languages Dancing Or- 
chestra Public School Music (accredited) and Drama Dept’s. 


Ideal Dormitories accommodating 300, on ten acre campus 


Highland Avenue ani Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


Highest Type of Musical Instruction for Professional 


All Branches of Music Taught by a Faculty of Specialists 


212 West 659th St. (Central Park South), New York City. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Thirty-Ninth Season Opens October ist 


or Amateur 
Unusual facilities for those preparing to teach. 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


Tel, Circle 6329 











MUSICAL COMEDY, DRAMA AND 
MOTION PICTURES 








unusually good and the popular attractions 


were seven or eight productions which left town 





the work was not completed and Deems 


It is reported that hundreds were 


Two Married Men 


Winter Garden in Big 


scenes perhaps would 
Adirondack Mountains and 


The program began with the overture to Oberon (Weber) 


fantasy which took vari 
English translation 


though not original, was a popular 


o last week, Willy Stahl ——— in a triple 


ing but as a soloist and composer his appearance was some 


playing it beautifully indeed. Then followed his own Vien- 
did not impress this writer as greatly as 
audience too liked him 
Wives of Windsor, 


popular with Broadway audiences and well played by Mr 


hit this time that it generally 


it is a foolish concoction anyway ciel 
» have repeated it 


Joseph Plunkett's § prologue to So Big, 
Mark Strand last 
| mention for its telling presentation, 


is prevailing in 1888. The street setting for this faded into 











AT LAST! 


A SINGER'S CIGAR 


real mild smoke which will not injure the voice, 


Highly recommended by leading artists. 
Sold in Boxes of 50, at $7.50 Per Box 
Send all orders by mail to 


261 East 122nd St. 
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with sentimental accompaniment, not to mention the nu 
merous flourishes on the tin-panny piano, played by one of 
the members of the Mark Strand Male Quartet. The Quar 
tet sang Sally in Our Alley in a manner befitting the occa 
sion. Mlle. Klemova and M. Bourman displayed their talent 
= a polka, and the prologue was concluded with a schottische 
by the ballet corps. The dancing delighted the audience, for 
the participants entered into the spirit of the “party” and 
gave good old-fashioned renditions of the good old-fash- 
ioned polka and schottische 

The musical program also 





included excerpts from Victor 
Herbert's The Serenade, played with a fine command of 
dynamics by the orchestra. Fair Andalusia was sung by 
Kitty McLaughlin, soprano, with the Male Ensemble 
Miss McLaughlin is effective in whatever she sings, whether 
it be an operatic aria or a song such as mentioned above 

As for the feature picture, So Big, starring Colleen Moore, 
it is excellent entertainment. Admirers of this young star 
will be rather surprised to see the vivacious actress in the 
latter part of the film as the mother of Ben Lyon. Miss 
Moore on the whole gives an excellent characterization as 
Selina Peake-DeJong. 

The remaining cinema Mark 


attractions included the 


Strand Topical Review and some interesting pictures of 
the Humming bird. 
Tue Rivort 
The outstanding feature of the program at The Rivoli 
last week was one of the famous Music Master series 
Franz Liszt. The film was accompanied by the Rivoli 


Emanuel Baer. This idea 
degree that even miscellane 


Orchestra under the direction of 
has been developed to such a 
ous audiences which assemble at the Broadway motion pic- 
ture theaters grasp the full meaning and not only appre- 
ciate the music which is played but are also enthusiastic 
in their applause. These films show incidents in the lives 
of great musicians, and are exceedingly educational. They 
should have a wide vogue throughout the country. There 
was an eccentric dance immediately after the feature, en- 
titled The Dance of the Rising Sun, a fantasy which failed 
to impress the audience except for the grotesqueness of 
the costume and the dance; as far as its meaning or the 
interpretation of the music is concerned it seemed to be 
lost. It was quite a novelty, and, as with all new things 
the audiences will have to be educated up to it. Miriam Lax, 
soprano, and Adrian Da Silva, tenor, sang the prologue to 
the feature picture 
The feature offered Pola Negri in Somerset 
play, East of Suez. Miss Negri was more 
picture than in many of her recent 
but at that she is far behind the 
played in her German films. There 


Maughan’s 
natural in this 

American productions, 
artistry which she dis- 
is so little action in the 


Maughan story that it is not surprising that in spots the 
play was forced and a bit stagey at times. However, it is a 
splendid combination—the title and the star—and there is 
an excellent cast 
Notes 

It was announced last week that Marguerite Namara, 
opera singer, would not continue in the leading role of the 
Offenbach operetta, The Love Song, which opened in New 
York City on Tuesday night last. Mme. Namara began 


her career as a musical comedy singer and afterwards went 
in for more serious study and became a member of the 
Chicago Opera. After many with that organiza- 
tion she went to Paris where she was a member of the 
Opera. While abroad she gained considerable reputation, 
especially for an American singer, so it is not surprising 


seasons 
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AMUSEMENTS 





World’s Largest B’way at 5ist St. 
and foremost "EDw. to Door’ 
Motion Pic- BOWES, 
ture Palace ng. Dir. 


BEGINNING SUNDAY 
FIRST TIME AT POPULAR PRICES 


ERIC VON STROHEIM’S 


“GREED” 


WITH ALL STAR CAST 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
AND THE CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 


Presentations by ROTHAFEL 


Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
RIALTO THEATRE, BROADWAY at 42d ST. 
BEGINNING SUNDAY 


NAZIMOVA in 


ee 
Redeeming Sin’ 
A Vitagraph Picture 
RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ. 
FAMOUS BIALTO ORCHESTREBA 
RIVOLI THEATRE, BROADWAY at 49th ST. 


BEGINNING SUNDAY 
Cecil De Mille Production 


**THE GOLDEN BED” 


with ROD LAROQUE, VERA REYNOLDS, LILLIAN 
RICH, THEODORE KOSLOFF and JULIA FAYE 
RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 
BIVOLI CONCEBT ORCHESTBA 


STRAND 
°FPLAME OF LOVE” 


With Mae Busch, Ben Alexander, Eugene O’Brien and Mildred Harris 


FAMOUS MARK STRAND PROGRAM 
MARK STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
_JOSEP 'H PL UNKE Tt, Mng. Director 


























BROADWAY AT 
47th STREET 





that per Aine the 
liking. 


present production is not quite to her 

Frederic Fradkin has been appointed musical director of 
the new Piccadilly Theater. He will not only conduct the 
orchestra but will also have full charge of all the musical 
programs. Mr. Fradkin first gained prominence while he 
was concertmaster of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and, 
later, as the most conspicuous member involved in the fam 
ous strike in that old organization. He had many tours in 
vaudeville and for one season was the concert master and 
special soloist at the Capitol Theater, New York, where 
he won a host of friends through his playing. After a 
short contract Mr. Fradkin again went into vaudeville, He 
should achieve success in his new position. 





OPINION OF THE PRESS 


(¢ ‘sable p ne aoe 38) 


to hear and loudly applaud So Scrantonian had the follow- 
crate Barozzi. Boston Herald. ing to say: 

\ very enthusiastic and large That a_ broadening and deep 
sudience applauded Socrate Ba- ening influence is at work on 
rozzi. He opened a program of Mr. Brachocki’s art was the first 
well-considered material with the impression last night A year 


sonata in G minor of Grieg. ago we were amazed at the flu 
Barozzi made manifest richness ency of his technic; this dazzling 
of melodic beauty and skilful technic is now being applied, and 


consequently the music gains in 
profoundness and _ intellectuality, 
and begins to stir the emotions. 


exploitation of the generous pos- 
sibilities of the lower register of 
the violin by his rendering of the 





Largo Expressive of Pugnani, Beethoven and Chopin are ideal 
famed pupil of Tartini, whose vehicles for this test. 

Fugue Barozzi had played with —" 

such spirit and verve. The Bach a 

Prelude. which completed this Leff Pouishnoft 
successful group, glittered and ‘ 

sparkled, and resounded in the After his recent appear - 


Again the vio 
understanding 
once more the 


rapid passages. 
linist played with 
and feeling. and 


ance in Cincinnati Leff Pou- 
ishnoff received the follow- 


audience responded. The class) ing notable comments from 
ics he interprets well and know the press: 

ingly Boston Transcript Mr. Pouishnoff created a sen- 

ae sation, not through sensational 

Socrate Barozzi_ was cordially methods, which are entirely for 

applauded by a large audience, eign to his style and his psychol 


he Grieg sonata was played ogy, but a sensation 
competently and sympathetically. came here a pianist of the first 
Boston Globe rank, unknown to us except for 
a few concerts in the East, where 
he began to electrify his public, 


because he 


Since in every concert the mak- 





ing of an agreeable and effective and who, without mannerisms, 
program is half the battle, it capriciousness or eccentricity, 
should be said first of all that made instant name and fame. 
Mr. Barozzi selected his pieces Times Star. 

with taste and discrimination. 

He played the poetic G minor It is difficult to do justice to the 
sonata of Grieg, and his short breadth of his style, the overpow 
pieces were neither trivial nor ering tonal grandeur of his mas 


hackneyed. A temperamental, 


sive chords and the scintillating 


almost fiery performer, Barozzi brilliancy of his scale passages. 
was conviicing in vigorous, im Less than half a dozen artists 
passioned passages. His perfor reach such attainments as Pouish- 


mance of the sonata was well con 
sidered. He caught the essential 
moodiness of the music.—Boston 
Post (Warren Story Smith). 


noff manifests.—Enquirer. 

With the possible exception of 
Paderewski’s recital here last 
spring, we challenge all comers 
‘ to point out a finer concert given 
Alexander Brachocki here by any pianist during the 

past two seasons to compare with 
who the one given last night by Leff 
Pouishnoff at the Hotel Gibson 
Roof Garden. Here is a pianist 
who leaves absolutely nothing to 
be desired. His technic is appar 





Alexander Brachocki, 
gave his second Aeolian Hall 
recital on October 8, re- 
cently appeared in his home 
town of Scranton, Pa., with ee A ereater San oor demands 

: . ; which might be made upon it; 
Mary Jordan, contralto, who his musical instinct is of the 
is also a native of that city variety which invariably leads 
The two artists performed him to do the right thing at the 
hef coal ouaiionn right time; his tone is excellent, 
etore a large audience, un- and his style defies criticism. The 
der the direction of Chaun- 


reason for all this is accounted 
cey C. Hand. Regarding 


Pr ie the powerful intellect which 
~ . is felt in everything he does. 
Mr. Brachocki's playing, the dae 


Why do the Russian pianists 





play Chopin so much better than phere” of remote time and place 





any other pianists? Of recent Ray ©. B. Brown in The San 
years Rachmaninoff has played Francisco Chronicle. 
Chopin quite as he should be = 
played, and last night Pouishnoff Fred Jacobi’s “Indian’’ quartet 
outplayed Rachmaninoff in this could have been written nowhere 
field . Perfect as was the en in the world but in America. It 
tire evening one need not hesitate is more American than MacDow 
to say that it was the Chopin ell’s Indian Suite because the 
group which brought it to a cli latter, though based on Redskin 
max.-—Commercial themes, is largely Leipzic in_ its 
facture. . It is American 


An artist of much distinction 
He possesses a technic of great 


music, and it is 
which we can set 


great music, 
before the 


brilliance and security. The Cho rather condescending judges of 
pin group comprised the Butterfly the old world with the feeling 
Etude, which he had to repeat, that, if they do not grasp the 
and the A minor (Heroique), bigness of its meaning, so much 
which he played in a_ terrific the worse for them. Atmos 
tempo and very effectively. In pherically and idiomatically the 
the last group, M. Pouishnoff dem music breathes the spirit of the 
onstrated a fine gift for composi primitive folk whose art inspired 
tion, playing three of his own it. The three movements are so 


numbers, including Quand il many documents of tribal life in 


mm a distinctive bit; Petite the pueblo and on the plains. We 
alse, a charming morceau of hear the menace of the drums and 
Viennese flavor.—Post the melancholy wail of strains 
ouvuin grin to those which old Carlos 

- ’ Troyer collected among the Zunis 

Fred Jacobi The rhythms are _ indigenous 
rhythms, and the spirit of their 

Two interesting comments treatment has an almost savage 


You can learn more 
about the spirit of_ the Indians 
from a hearing of Jacobi’s quar 
tet than you would gain from the 
reading of many histories.—Red 
fern Mason in the San Fran 
cisco Examiner. 


on Jacobi’s first symphony propriety... . 


and Indian Quartet, played 
in San Francisco follow: 
This very interesting new work, 
the best that he has written for 
orchestra, makes no ingratiating 
concessions to the conservatives 
It is new also in the sense that 
its texture is woven with the har 
monies—or dissonances, as you 
prefer—of the twentieth century. 
Its three movements are tartly 
flavored with a Schoenbergian 
acidity, and polytonality prevails 


Cecilia Hansen 
On December 5, Cecilia 
Hansen scored a_ veritable 
triumph in Los Angeles, the 
: following ei > 
with an almost inexorable per ns wa . mag norma 
tinacity. But for those auditors attesting to her success: 


sympathetic by intuition or by The 
ear training with the modern 


work of Miss Hansen was 
of course of primary interest to 
idiom it holds a stark and prim- the huge audience. Her tone, 
eval beauty. . In _ Jacobi’s her technic, and her interpretative 
successive orchestral compositions, powers have been widely heralded 


as we have heard them here since and much was anticipated. Mu 
1916, I have noticed a_ steady sicianship of a high order was 
advance in the mastery of instru- evidenced in the D major con 
mentation, a growing surety in certo, and a_ redoubtable virtu 


the moulding of form and a deep 


the artist 
ening of his powers of expres 


tremendous 


osity on the part o 
surmounted all the 


sion. This symphony is his chef technical difficulties of the num 
d’oeuvre to date, not only in ber. The cadenza in the allegro 
expertness of scoring and ability movement was given with splen 
for polyphonic writing, but “| did effects, and the staccato tones 
the homogeneity of the work and in the canzonetta were brilliant 
in its intense vitality... . Even in delivery.—Florence Lawrence, 


those to whom its harmonic sharp 
ness does not appeal must con- 
cede that it is music with a life 
of its own. Its springs of energy 
are inspirational, and never for a 
moment does that energy flag. I 
found it a symphony absorbing 


in the Los Angeles Examiner. 
Miss Hansen was the most un 
heralded surprise and won her 
audience with her very attractive 
presence as soon as she stepped 
on the stage. She is a tall blond 


my closest attention with its plen- of the pure Swedish type of 
itude of ideas, its authentic beauty and, besides, proved her 
poesy and its saturated “atmos self to be one of the most sen- 
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MUSICAL 








sational violin virtuosos of the magnificent triumph at Friday's fleetness and smooth legato tone 


. . Her performance ot concert.—-Bertha McCord Knisel, were special traits of their per- 
the ‘tricky Tschaikowsky concerto —_—- formance . . . tone volume and 
ter violm and orchestra in D Cecilia Hansen was responsible rhythmic accent were featured. 
major was electric, and there was yesterday tor making the fifth Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily 
not a moment in which she did symphony pair of the Los An- News. 
not have tull command of its geles Philharmonic — Orchestra —_——— 
intricacies. ‘The variational ca- concerts memorable. Of all the They put their hearers under 
denzas were especially sure and soloists we have heard here this obligations hy introducing Rach 


brilliant, so much so that in the season Miss Hansen is without maninoff's Second Suite . . 
pauses between the movements the doubt the star, and the manner both excellent pianists.— —Edward 
orchestra and the audience joined in which she held the attention Moore, Chicago Tribune. 

in a unified recognition that must of her audience left little doubt 


have thrilled the performer. . . . that she was the sensation of con- They have gone at this difficult 
At the close of the concerto every cert circles so far this year. Miss form of art in the right spirit 
hand in the orchestra and audi- Hansen's offering of Tschaikow- and showed both the technical 
ence came down as one unit, and sky's concerto for violin in D skill required and the instinct for 
the ovation lasted until the spell major could hardly have been ensemble which is the most essen 
was exhausted. fo go into the surpassed as means of dis- tial. . . . The andante from the 
details of the performance mi- playing her remarkable talents. Mozart sonata was played with 
nutely would not give any very This tremendously difficult com appreciation for the music—lovely 
ciear idea, because it was a com- position she handied with a dex- tone and the sense of give and 
bination of excellent points of terity and an inspiration that take that made it elastic.— Karle 
art which wrought the magic. led the usually conservative Fri ton Hackett, Chicago Evening 
Her tone is warmly full and day audiences to an unrestrained Post. 
clear, her bowing sure. But with outburst of applause. ‘The deci- ae 
her innate fire she was like a siveness and surety of her baw- Two names deserve legitimate 
flaming crystal through which ing, the complete mastery of tech- place in the honor list of our 
her genius radiated in colorful nic and her genuine musical feel music world, new names in a 
beauty.—-Carl Bronson, Los An- ing were only equaled by the branch of artistic endeavor not 
geles Evening Herald. extraordinary tone of her instru- yet familiar to the average con 
ue ee ment—ot signinecant power and cert-goer, that of duo-piano play 
“3 , 7 individuality.—-Kenneth McGatfey ing Last night in Kimball 
Superlative violin playing of in the Illustrated Daily News, Hall another pair of pianists 


Cecilia Hansen and colorful or- 
chestral playing under Walter 
Heury Rothwell marked yester 


Los Angeles. 


made their formal debut before a 
wn large and very enthusiastic 
audience, Leon Benditzky and 


day afternoon's Philharmonic Or- Joyce Bannerman Vitaly Schnee. . . . I heard the 


chestra concert an outstanding 


Rachmaninoff suite, glorious mus 


event of the opens. Interest Joyce Bannerman recently ic, beautifully played, with the 


naturally centered on the playing 
of Cecilia Hansen, Russian vir 


tuoso of the Auer school, who Erie Symphony Orchestra, 


appeared as soloist with the most scholarly precision of tech 


nic and rhythm, with devotional 
love and exquisite variety of tone- 


rendered reenenes the diffi singing Deh Vieni, non Tar- color and nuance, as well as a 


cult Bschaikowsky violin concerto, 


Cecilia Hansen stirred her listen- dar, from 


ers and orchestra to bursts of Marriage of Figaro, with or- 


Mozart’s The quickening ‘erve and _ vitality 


that made the music fairly glow. 
The public was enchanted 


applause. Technically immacu chestral accompaniment, and with the work by Benditzky and 


ate, she renders sonorous parts 
with the force of a man, softer 


a group of songs with piano Schnee.—-Herman Devries, Chi- 





COURIER 


informal and prepossessing way of 





presenting it, and decorated with 


taste, energy and in CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


sufficient 
telligence 
mance as 


to mark their perfor- 





one agreeable to hear 


and to remember.--Eugene Stin- THE EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE OF GRAND OPERA 


son, Chicago Daily Journal. 


Estelle Gray-Lhevinne 


The Hartford City, Ind., 
News, of October 16, com- 


mented as follows on the ap- 


107th 


AT THE 


STAR CASINO 


Tue. 


Street, 


between Park and Lexington Avenues, New York 
Eve., January 20th, 1925, at 8.15 
MASCAGNI'S OPERA 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 


CAST—-MARGUARET HAMILL, Santuzza; ISIDOR SAVITZ, Turiddu; AL 


Alfio; ROSE RUBINSTEIN, Lola; GIUSEPPINA LA 


pearance there of Estelle BERTO TERRASI, 

G " lini "UMA, Mamma Lueia. 

iray-Lhevinne, the violinist : ” POLLOWED 
Estelle Gray-Lhevinne . . . LEONCAVALLO'S 


dies and 


violin. Never betore has an ar 
tist of such accomplishment and 
a star of such magniture ap 


peared in 
come the 
strument 
ears of t 


heard her Wednesday evening 
. With the charm of a perfect 


oe sonalit 


cnown and loved throughout 
al world, Gray-Lhevinne 


the music 
held her 


tentive throughout two hours of 
a beautiful program. From _ the 
tiny violin, with the bow guided 


4 : . p CAST—Comm. F 
left behind her an audience en BERTO TERRASI 


tranced with the haunting melo quin; REUBEN SCHWARTZ and A. CALLEGARI, Twe Villagers 


the liquid notes of her 


i. PAGLIACCA 


%E ANGELIS, Canio; DIANA WALTERS, Nedda AL, 
Tonio; JOHN VALENTI, Silvio; LOUIS KOPMAN, Harle 


UGO BARDUCCI, Conductor. Selected Orchestra and Chorus 
Scene and Costumes: “Consolidated Theatrical Costume” 
General Director: Baritone ADAMO GREGORETT! 


this city, and in days to $1.00—-ORCHESTRA SEATS AND FIRST BALCONY.-$1.00 


golden notes of her in 
will resound in the 


Plus 10 cents war tax 





U 





he fortunate ones who 





y, which has made her 


audience tense and at 





OBITUARY 





by the skillful hand of a true 


artist, the 
armony, first the fast, 


golden h 


quick, animated notes, swelling Eva McCoy, 
into a plaintive melody touching . Ss ) 
with clutching fingers on the January 
heart-strings of the music lover. pneumonia. 

To guide the program of the concert course 


artist was the silver bell quality 
of her voice, beautiful in recita ° . ‘ 
tion and informal speech, With a finer in quality, 


re floated the notes of a 


In 


EVA McCOY 


impresario of Erie, Pa. passed away on 


2 in Hamot Hospital following a short illness of 


1911 Mrs. McCoy originated the idea of a 
for Erie and began in a modest way with 


a series of worthwhile events. Each year the course becam 


and during the successful period of what 


that is rare indeed, the came to be an institution, she brought to Erie some of the 


‘ cago Evening American. 
lines with the delicacy of a accompaniment. This ap- a Maisssensk selection 
woman. Obstacles of technic were pearance brought forth the Genuine pleasure was to_ be audience heard the story of each 
overcome  flyingly. Virtuosity, following raise from two found in the playing of the duo selection before it was played, 
which makes the work, especially QHOWINE .P a a pianists last night. . . . Their explained in a matter-of-fact way charter 
the first movement, a trifle bor- of the Erie papers: work was swift in the seizing of which could be understood by the ciation. 
ing, was imbued with & musicatity The outstanding feature of the musical sense, capable in an music master and the novice alike 
pallbennig on ° at en Miss Bannerman’s singing was arene 
¥ : : her splendid diction, both in the 
breadth of tone in the second English and Italian. It was a David- Hussey ciuagben to Alice Seckels 
movement and the dazzling veloc- fine object lesson to any singer. 
ity clear cut, at all times, were Sites Mra wen tber- Alice Seckels, sojourning in the metropolis for several at the 


remarkable, This was Miss Han- 


foremost artists of the world. Mrs. McCoy was one of the 


members of the National Concert Managers Asso 


OTTO FISCHER 


Otto Fischer, a life member and for eighteen years trea 
urer of the Arion Singing Society of Brooklyn, passed away 
Mountainside Hospital, Montclair, N. J., on January 


sen’s first appearance here.—Los ally applauded and as encore weeks in connection with the business direction of the Cali- 4. He was born in New York in 1852 and became active it 

Angeles Evening Express. pee Sent Ene Dispatch Her fornia Master School of Musical Arts (Lazar 5. Samoiloff, Brooklyn’s musical events when a young man. He is sur 

iets : ald. director) was honored by a reception given by Annie Louise — vived by Otto L. Fischer, pianist, head of the Three Arts 

Cecilia Hansen, violinist, was - ese ‘ail David, harpist, and Adah Hussey, contralto, * their resi- Conservatory of Wichita, Kan., and Adelaide Fischer, well 
the scintillant artist who carried Mozart 18 always a test, we dio, Sunc fternoon, anuary 11 resent were te ies ee a f oe a 
the laurels at the concert yester are told, for the singer, and t- dence-studi unday aft J known as a concert and church singet 


day afternoon, with a superb say that Miss Bannerman stoou many social and musical lights, 


among others being Alice 


rendition of the Tschaikowsky the test, is but mildly expressing Campbell Macfarlane, the California patron of music, who 


E. W. HANSCOM 


violin concerto in D major. In what was the impression reeeren, ‘was of course also a center of attention. Needless to say, Edward W. Hanscom, composer, organist and teacher of 
fact Miss Hansen's number was Possessed of personality o 1 | d if 1, for there is some- : 
the most interesting part of the much charm, and a stage man- Miss Seckels was duly admirec “ eted, for there is some Auburn, Me., died at the home of his sister, Mrs. Georg: 
program, for even the orchestra ner that commanded attention she thing altogether winning in these Californians; coming from _[. Record, Jersey City, N. J., January 3. Mr. Hanscom had 
as % s best wi 2 T - 1 to t e requisit a lyri ” - - J : d J 
aunt the beens py! igh ode: velee of euch seaeieahi,: tanether “the golden State” they possess warm and spontaneous ways, been organist at High St. Congregational Church of Auburn 
for all that she is not the dom with good sense in her phrasing good looks and naturalness, with a de finite style of their for many years until forced to resign two years ago he 
inating type—it was evident this and interpretation. : i own. cause of ill health. He was born in Durham, Me.. December 
musician possesses something n the group of songs with ———— ? arly ic . . 
distinctive, individual and_ strik- eng accompaniment which came > 21, 1848 His early musical education wow begun in Maine 
ing. Analyzing her style, her per later on she etree the ficst Richard Hale Engaged 7 Philadelphia _ carried on in Boston and New York, later in Fur pm 
formance is particularly praise- impression and held the interes where he spent many year 1 1S wit! | 
worthy because of her unusually of her hearers in careful and For the mid-winter concert at the Bellevue-Stratford on ‘I I rpproeon i ore Vier study, finishing with a — 
beautiful bowing. Her tone is musicianly singing of two mod- January 27, the Matinee Musical Club has engaged Richard n London and another in Vienna with Leschetizky \l 
clean and clear—pure gold with ern Italian songs, Stornello by eo as : raed this-¢ ., his work as an organist was in the two communitic , 
a silver.edge. Everything which Cimara and Ah, mai non cessate Hale, Afmerican baritone, who has returned to this country Lewiston and Auburti, where the major part of his lif 
she does is exact, yet brilliant by Donaudy, which were followed after almost a year of singing in Europe. spent. During: thi riod } | ye linpd te 
or mellow according to the pas by A. Walter Kramer's Now At one of the recent de Segurola Morning Musicales at the pent. & tus period he taught both voice and piano 
sage. The cadenza to the first Like a Lantern (which was an ‘Mr. Hale’ It was he who discovered Earl (Charles) Marshall. the 
movement was very authoritative, especial favorite with the audi- Plaza, the Evening World said: * Mr. Hale's artistic singing acted taut, and-ahe taaad Tie We os to © ; - 
and at the close of movements ence) and. Roger Quilter’s Song was the feature of the entertainment ther stud . eho \ lel ys ¥ irope tof whe 
she was tendered prolonged ova- of the Blackbird, . . . Miss Ban- On January 14, Mr, Hale gave a joint program with Wil- > y, which ted to his debut as a tenor at La Scala 
tions.—-Los Angeles Daily Times. nerman’s first appearance here i} | theater and his later triumphs in his own countr Mi 
, gained her many friends and we lem Willeke in New York, and in February he will be solo Hanscom’s oratoric nthen | iy 

Cecifta Hane. Bessian vic- would not mind having an oppor ist with the Schola Cantorum, under Kurt Schindler, as well “| , ‘ i si ems am ong sare too well known 

seed another of the Auer mint commty af beeing, Det Syeer—and as sing in recital in Garden City, and Atlantic City, the 4nd too universally sung to need detailed mention 


- that rig 
age onfrere of Heifetz—is the hat right soon 


most ” brilliant woman violinist 


ever heard at these concerts. She Benditzky and Schnee 
2 > 7 _ ad x 


was certainly master of the 
Tschaikowsky violin concerto. 
Her tone is strong and sufficiently 


freely enough, always with per 
fect rhythm. The cadenza in the 


movement in startling tempo, 
with the ease of superlative tech 


nic and perfect mental poise. In Two admirable , 
short, Cecilia Hansen scored a a brilliant interplay of technic al 


Erie Times. : 
ania latter with Anna Case. 


A recent two-piano recital 
sympathetic Her intonation is given in Chicago by Leon 
faultless. She takes the concerto Benditzky, pianist and ac- 
companist, 
first movement was stunning. Schnee, a new comer, earned 
Miss Hansen played the third these new. duo-pianists, the 
following press comments 


James Woodside, baritone, 


and Vitaly as a recital and festival artist, 


gram will consist of classic 


French and modern German 


musicians . ° . 
assist at the piano. 


James Woodside in Firs 


Town Hall on Wednesday evening, 
he has appeared extensively throughout the United States 





this will 


German, 
groups 


lew York Recital 
will appear in song recital at 
January 28. Although 


be his first appear 


ance in a major concert hall of New York City. His pro 


modern American, 
Walter Golde will 


WOODRUFF INTENSIVE METHOU 


for learning to play the piano Rapid, unusual 1 
New way of teachir cale Entire first year we ity ir 
attractive form ook I, $2.00 Reduction to teacher 


Order now. H. ‘e. Woodruff, Clifton Place 


Brooklyn, 





L De PACHMAN (Son of Vieaimie 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Counterpoint 
199 bis Boulevard St. Germain, Paris 








STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing 


NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Street, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday. BOSTON :6 Newbury 
Street, Friday, Saturday, Monday. Choral 
Director, N.Y. Society of the Friends of Music. 





VIRGINIA 


CARRINGTON THOMAS 


Mus. Bac., A. A. G. O. 
Concert Organist 


BOOKING FOR 1924-25 RECITALS 
562 Fifth Ave., New York 











Viola Klaiss 


Organist, Palace Theatre, Philadelphia 
Teacher of Organ-—Piano—Theory 








Samuel Calvin 


ITONE 
440 Per... ‘patiaonn, New York 

















Teacher of Singing 





ceoRcE CASTELL LE. wren 


Concert Baritone : : 
“nee Joint Recitals Teacher of Piano 
Studios, 1911 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Md. 


Concert Pianist 

















Management: 





New York City 





Lillian Croxton 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals 


Standard Booking Office, 
17 East 42nd Street, 








EMILY ROSEVELT 


SOPRANO 
CONCERTS RECITALS ORATORIOS 


Now Booking for 1924-25 Season 
Address: 250 West 57th St., New York City 


BRENN 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N. Y 


Studio: 452 Riverside Drive. New 
York City. Tel. 4720 Cathedral 











OPPORTUNITIES 








The Vanderbilt Studios 


Choice, large studios, at the Washington Square 
Branch. An ideal location, fifteen minutes from 42nd 
Street. Two large studio vacancies at 13-15 East 38th 
Street near Fifth Avenue. Resident studios with private 
baths, $1200. Studios with Steinway grand pianos for 
part time use Club-like atmosphere, distinction as to 
telephone and desk service, Main office, 15 East 38th 
Street, Vanderbilt 6998. 


Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 


13-15 BE. 38th St. 37-39-41 W. 9th St. 125 BE. 37th St. 
Vanderbilt 6998 Stuyvesant 1321 Lexington 10172 


MICAELA AND DON JOSE WANTED 
—Somewhere there is a young Don Jose 








and a Micaela looking for engagement. | 
They may be working in a studio, or look- 
ing for a job. They must have stage | 
presence and voice, in its making which 
one could call great! There is a tour 
waiting for them. Write, giving height, | 
weight, age and study, background ; ac- | 
tual stage experience not necessary. Ad- | 
dress “F. A.,’”” care of Musica Courier, | 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 
| 





GENUINE AMATI VIOLIN FOR SALE. 
Certified historical masterpiece, beautiful | 
tone. Secured at private sale of Bohemian | 
family household, Reasonable to right 





party. Must sacrifice on account of long 
family sickness. Mail inquiries to Frank 
Nikola, 3424 Broadway, Chicago, Ill. 
LARGE, ATTRACTIVE STUDIO for 
rent by hour or day. Mason & Hamlin 
Grand. Centrally located. Benjamin, 29 
West 47th St. New York. Telephone 


Bryant 


6732. 





WANTED the address of Harold A. Loring. 
Any reader knowing the whereabouts of 


Mr. Loring will please communicate with 
. G..” care of Musica, Courter, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


a 


| GENUINE AMATI VIOLIN FOR SAI 


IN GERMAN Y.—Made in 1674 by 
laus Amati. Guaranteed by any good 
German violin maker. In perfect condi 
tion. If interested please address, “H. D 

care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Ave- 


nue, New York, N. Y. 





FINE MUSICIANS, teachers of Voice, 
Piano, Violin, needed for September, 1925, 
vacancies. Engagements are made early. 
No registration fee. Address The Inter- 
state Teacher's Agency, Macheca Build- 
ing, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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et Dinorah will be revived at the Metropolitan on 
9 
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MILTON 











Wn Instrument 
of Pleasin oa 
and Touch that 
Any A get 


Afford to Buyro, 


Endorsed byMusical Celebrities 


PIANO ©. 
NewYork 














MUSICAL COURIER 





Gigli has made a Victor record of Buzzi-Peccia's Spanish 
serenade, Paquita. 

W. Henri Zay is giving a series of dance-musicales at his 
New York studios during the winter. 

Rosa Ponselle believes that an artist must live for one’s 
public. 

Selma Lagerloef’s Gosta Aberling’s Adventures will be given 
as an opera under the title | Cavaliéra di Ekebu at La 
Scala with Toscanini conducting 

Cosima Wagner is reported seriously ill at her home in 

Jayreuth. 

Richard Bonelli and Pauline Cornelys will be members of 
the Italian opera company which will make a tour of 
thirty of the principal cities this spring 

ihn McCormack’s son Cyril recently starred as Frederick 
in a school production of The Pirates of Penzance 

\rturo Papalardo gave a musicale in honor of Constance 
Eberhart 

Dinh Gilly, operatic baritone, has opened a school of singing 
in London 

Albert Stoessel will succeed Henry Hadley as conductor of 
the Worcester Festival 

The New York Trio will play a novelty in the form of a 
trio by Miklos Radnai at its New York recital 

Otto H. Kahn paid a fine tribute to Lawrence Tibbett for 
his performance in Falstaff at the Metropolitan 

Ernest Hutcheson will play works by modern composers at 

next New York recital on January 24 

Che sixty-fourth annual meeting of the Music Teacher 
National Association was held in St. Loui 

Mesdames David and Hussey gave a reception in honor of 
Alice Seckels of California 

Emma Trentini has accepted an engagement in vaudeville 

m page 20 Romualdo Sapio writes on Music in the Movies 

Chaliapin will be heard with the Washington National 
(Opera Company in Faust January 26 

Mary Potter has been engaged for her fourth consecutive 
year at the Fourth Church of Christ Scientist 

One of Allen McQuhae’s pastimes is making radio receiving 
sets 

jetro Yon’s next tour begins February 1 and covers the 
Middle West exclusively 

Nannine Joseph will leave M. Witmark & Son to become 
general office manager of Brandt & Brandt 

Karsavina will return to the United States next season with 
her own ballet 

Frederick Stock conducts Brahms unusually well 

Fifty citizens have united to back the Grand Rapids Sym 
phony Orchestra 

Elsie Illingworth is associated with Concert Management 
Arthur Judson 

Nicola A. Montani has resigned as choirmaster of — the 
Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York. 

Felix Borowski will conduct summer classes at the Chicago 
Musical College 

Hinshaw’s Marriage of Figaro was given before the Rubin 
stein Club on January 6 

On page 6 Earl V. Moore discusses standardizing theory 
courses in universities 

John Openshaw believes that tune comes out of the su 

conscious and that too much effort covers it up 

Three of the Juilliard violin scholarship winners are pupil 

from the studios of Alexander Bloch. 





January 15,1925 










Frnst von Dohnanyi, the Hungarian composer-conductor- 
pianist, has arrived in America. 

Joan Ruth is now under the management of the Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau 

De Reszke was seventy-five years old January 14. 

Mana-Zucca was present when Nina Morgana sang her 
Wee Butterfly at the De Segurola Artistic Morning, 

Abby Morrison will sing a group of songs with the People’s 
Chorus on January 19. 
































Mary Potter Re-engaged at Fourth Church of 
Christ Scientist 

No greater compliment can be paid a singer than to be 

lected trom among the myriad fine singers in the great 

metropolis to fill so important a position as soloist for one 





MARY POTTER 


of the most important congregations in the metropolitan dis- 
trict, and when one is asked for the fourth consecutive year 
to sing a solo twice each Sunday, by a most discerning music 
committee, there is every assurance that the singing must 
be on a very high plane of excellence 

This is the experience of Mary Potter, who is regarded 


as one of New York’s finest artists. To a voice of unusual 
natural beauty she lends a charm which only deep under 
standing of her art can offer 

Miss Potter is having a busy season with her concert 
appearances. Her next engagement will be with Dr. Clar 


ence Dickinson as soloist at his forthcoming New York 
Debussy concert 

















Do You Study Singing? 
Are You Making Progress? 
lf Not, Why? 








$2.00 at « 
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Read—**T 


And You'll Find Out 


; | 
Music Dealers and Booksellers | | | R A | \ () | 
James T. White, 70 Fifth Ave., | | 


Publish 
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E SECRET r SVENGALI” ‘me 
By J. H. Duval 


New York City 























‘The Steinert Pianoforte 


THE EXCLUSIVE : 


ONE OF THE 
OLD MAKES 
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M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 














BALDWIN 





Cincinnati os 




















Busi & LANE 


HOLLAND, MICH. 














WING & SON, 


Manufacturers of the 

















DAVENPORT-TREACY 


Built for the StudioDelightful 


VW } N  e- re A N Oo in lone and Touch: Voderate in Price 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 


Davenport - Tie cacy Piano Co, New York | 
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MUSICAL COURIER 





STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 





















§ Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Warerooms: ( Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 







Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINW AY & SONS 





















Mason Hamlin 


| “THE STRADIVARIUS 
| OF PIANOS” 


Everywhere recognized as mu- 
sically the most beautiful piano 


the world has ever known. 


MASON & HAMLIN CO. 


BOSTON - NEW YORK 
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Established 1864 





NICH-&:-BACH 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 





New York City 

















A\.B.Chase 


Americas Finest Piano 


The Celco Reproducing Medium may 
now be had in A. B. Chase Grands. 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., Division United Piano Corporation 


Executive Offices: NORWALK, OHIO 














The 
Name 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

For fifty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
a To make the most artistic piano 
ir possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
623 West th treet, 


0th S 
New York City 








THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY > 


629 West 50th Street New York 

















EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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BRILLIANT YOUNG AMERICAN ARTIST WHOSE RECITALS OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
WITH INTERPRETATIVE REMARKS HAVE WON FOR HER WIDESPREAD FAME 


CHICKERING EXCLUSIVELY AMPICO RECORDINGS 
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MISS BUELL WILL BE HEARD IN A SERIES OF FIVE RECITALS ON ALTERNATING MONDAYS, COMMENCING IANUARY 26th. IN CHICKERING HALL. NEW YO 
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